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The High Gluten Flour That 
Packs A High Profit Punch! 


IMCO SPECIAL packs more volume and better bloom 
in your hearth breads and rolls. That’s because only the oS A FARTS move of the 
finest high protein wheats are selected to be successful and quality. — Iternationals 
milled into IMCO SPECIAL. Result: a truly strong minded hearth bread and F % 
flour with great tolerance to meet all your production roll bakers mee Interna- § / “( 
requirements; tasty, colorful, profitable hearth tional’s IMCO SPECIAL — 
products with that extra sales punch! than any other brand. 
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Re eee ee CANADA'S 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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CANADIAN 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 











SPRING WHEAT FLOUR LIMITED 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
ROLLED OATS Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 
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Specialists in Milling 


» | Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


= PURITY GREAT WEST THREE STARS 
Robin ityiye Flour CANADA CREAM STERLING 


Mills Limited UNION 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 











CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
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Cable Address 





ALL 
“HASTINGS® CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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What's the rumpus? Simply that Junior 


figures he needs that hot jellied 


toast more than Sis does. And Mom’s 
Mona Lisa smile perhaps comes from the 
mental satisfaction of starting her 
family’s day right, with a good hot breakfast 
in the best American tradition—with toast! 
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Yes, people in this country enjoy bread 
every meal—because our bakers have 
made bread so convenient, so vitamin- 
fortified, so wholesome, appetizing and 
good to eat! 


More and more of these progressive bakers 
rely on us, as bakery flour specialists, for 
flours of dependable performance, backed 
by our specialized service. To such an 
extent that they have made Commander- 
Larabee first in bakery flours. 


If you are not making use of our special- 
ized services, why not send a part of your 
business our way? We'll be glad to pay 
the freight on your wire or phone call .. . 
and give you the most pleasing product 
and service you’ve ever had! 





IN BAKERY FLOURS 


May 27, 1958 
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JUNE 1 DESIGNATED 
CROP SUNDAY 


WASHINGTON—June 1 has been 
designated as CROP Sunday, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. Church pastors are expected 
to announce the campaign for wheat 
donations for overseas countries on 
this day. The grain will be distributed 
through Church World Relief agen- 
cies. 


Red Chinese 
Purchase More 


Canadian Wheat 


VANCOUVER — Mainland Chinese 
buyers have come into this market 
again for additional wheat supplies 
and have taken another 12,000-ton 
cargo of No. 3 Nor. This makes some 
25,000 tons wheat sold to them 
through here in two weeks and six 
cargoes in all. 

The Chinese delegation in Vancou- 
ver and scheduled to be in Winnipeg 
later apparently has authority to 
make contracts for wheat. However, 
the sellers are required to undertake 
to further the sale of Chinese goods 
in exchange. 

Aiter the purchase of the first four 
full cargoes of Canadian wheat by 
the Chinese Mainland some weeks 
ago, there has been continued specu- 
lation in the grain trade as to wheth- 
er the Chinese would come into the 
market for additional supplies. 

On the other hand, there were 
many who believed that Canada 
might sell substantial quantities of 
wheat to China and reports coming 
from Hong Kong apparently bore out 
this theory. 

Meanwhile, the first shipments of 
Australian wheat to Communist 
China will be loaded at West Aus- 
tralian ports next month. Sir John 
Teasdale, chairman of the wheat 
board, said there had been further 
inquiries from Chinese merchants 
which could lead to more shipments 
later this year. He said payment for 
the wheat would be made in Austra- 
lian currency. 








BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Prices Soar 
To Highest Point 
In Two Years 


KANSAS CITY—A combination of 
extremely tight cash wheat and a 
drastic break in millfeed prices sent 
flour prices this week to the highest 
point in two years. 

Most of the sharp advance in flour 
has come since May 2. Hard winter 
wheat bakery 95% patent was quoted, 
Kansas City basis, May 27 at $5.70 
bulk, compared with $5.10 on May 2. 
In that period wheat costs have gone 
up about 35¢ cwt., and millfeed cred- 
its have declined about 25¢ a sack of 
flour. Since early May bran has 
broken $10 ton, shorts are off $16, 
the most drastic break in such a 
short time in many years. Wheat 
strength has been largely due to a 
shortage of old crop “free” supplies, 
plus the fact that the discount on 
new crop wheat futures is so great 
that ownership of old crop wheat is a 
hazard. Hence flour buyers, millers 
and the grain trade have let inven- 
tories drop to subnormal levels as 
the harvest nears. (See market re- 
ports, page 8.) 
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Wheat Situation Analysis 





Estimated Non-Eligible Wheat Report 
Substantially Correct, Say Officials 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The report in 
last week's issue of The Miller that 
the amount of hard winter wheat 
ineligible for government loan this 
year, as a result of over-planting, 
may be in the region of 300 to 350 
million bushels, has been described 
as “substantially correct” by gov- 
ernment officials. The wide trade 
interest aroused by the report pro- 
voked a further investigation of 
the news sources concerned after 
readers had commented either in 


fully, say they have nothing 


substance to criticize. They 


eligible 
stantial. 


However, these 


comments which need emphasis 


was written 


the form of unpadded brick bats %™C@t volume of ineligible wheat is 
or gentle bouquets. being produced on the large wheat 
farms and that it will be held in 

No attempt has been made to an-_ strong hands, able and willing to 
alyze the weight of the trade com- hold it off the market in storage so 


ments by numbers except to note that it will not be 
that all the remarks were penetra- 
ting and stimulating, demanding fur- 
ther examination of what is now seen 
as an extremely 
urgent subject. 


igreement with last week’s rep 


large 
from 
Top officials of the U.S. Depart- time of or 
ment of Agriculture, after several vest 
readings of The Miller story and 


quantity of 


panic-dumping action at 


controversial and that farm storage will hold back 
ineligible whe 
the 
immediately after the har- 


of 
have 
no doubt that the amount of win- 
ter wheat from the new crop in- 
for loan coverage is sub- 


government offici- 
als make two interesting and valid 


at 


this time and which were not made 
available when the earlier news story 
They point out that the 


a major price de- 
terrent. Both officials and others have 
commented, after expressing general 


rt 
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it 


USDA officials agree that the quan- 


























weighing the questions raised care- tity of winter wheat which may be 
Report on Title I, PL 480 Shipments 
For July, 1957-April, 1958 
WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported 
that during the months July, 1957-April, 1958, exports of agricultural 
commodities under Title I of Public Law 480 amounted to 5,078,000 
metric tons. Shipments during April, 1958, totaled 730,000 metric tons 
based on copies of shipping documents received by USDA from export- 
ers under the program. Title I shipments began in January, 1955, and 
reached a total of 17,488,000 metric tons as of April 30, 1958. The com- 
modity breakdown of shipments is as follows 
Commodity —April, 1958 —July, 1957-April, 1958— 
Metric tons Quantity Metric tons Quantity 
Wheat 501,132 18,413,000 bu 3,857,359 141,734,000 bu 
Wheat flour 12,428 27,401 000 Ib 
Corn 70,497 2,775,000 bu 458,620 18,055,000 bu 
Barley 60.959 2,800,000 bu 148,155 6,805,000 bu 
Oats 10,364 714,000 bu 
Grain sorghums 9,856 388,000 bu 63,237 2,490,000 bu 
THE NORTHWESTERN 
PRICE INFLUENCE—U.S. Department of Agriculture ) peley is 
sustaining price influence in corn market . : : Page 5 
GEAPS CONVENTION—Brainstorming sessions highlight the an- 
nual convention of Grain Elevator and Processing Superin- 
tendents at Minneapolis .... Page 6 
FOREIGN MARKETS—Government and industry cooperation in 
developing foreign markets Page 12 
WHEAT COMMISSIONS—Questions and answers regarding the 
work of wheat commissions ..... — Page 18 
I orien. 6:6 Sais ...++-. & Canadian Review 24 
ee ... 8 Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow 25 
Convention Calendar ........... 22 Foreign Commentary 33 
Current Flour Production ....... 9 Millfeed Quotations 28 
RAPES TTT Te 21 Flour Quotations ............. 29 





ineligible for loan coverage and con- 
sequently a potential price makin 
factor for new crop, may run as high 
as 330 million bushels. They hope 
that the total can be contained at an 
upper level of 275 million. They are 
not, however, prepared to quarrel 
with The Miller’s range of 300-350 
million bushels reported in last 
week’s story. Harvest yields will b 
the controlling factor in the final an- 
alysis. 
Kansas Acreage Violations 

Another precise item of critical 
comment by trade observers con- 
cerns a specific item mentioned in 
last week's story It was reported 
that Kanasas production reflected a 
48% violation of allotments by acre 
age. This was incorrect. A re-check 
with USDA reveals that it was in- 
tended to state, and probably was 
stated, that in Kansas 48% of pro- 


ducers were in violation. The same 
is true of the percentages given in 
respect of other states itemized 


The important point here is—first 
in incorrect understandin of the 
USDA 
ability to nail down the source of the 
productior n the large wheat 
farms, not only in Kansas but in 
other winter wheat states, for it is 
units that the big 


analysis and, second, the in- 


from the large 


volume tion 


production is 


While it is acknowledged that 
ANALYSIS, page 34 


Marketing Quota 
Penalty Rate Set 
For Excess Wheat 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
marketing quota penalty rate of $1.09 
bu. on “excess” wheat of the 1958 
crop 

As directed by law, the rate of the 
marketing quota penalty is 45 of 
the parity price per bushel of wheat 


as of May 1 oi the calendar year in 
which the crop is harvested. The cur 
rent parity price for wheat is $2.42 
bu 

Growers approved marketing quo- 


tas for the 1958 wheat crop on June 
20, 1957. When wheat marketing quo- 
tas are in effect, a farmer who does 
10t comply with the wheat acreage 
allotment established for his farm is 
subject to a penalty on his farm mar- 
keting excess harvests 15 

] has signed an agree- 


acres or iess OI! 
ment permitting him to produce up to 


unless he 


30 acres wheat for feed use on the 
farm 

Wheat produced on a farm having 
a farm mae ting excess is not eligi- 
ble for price support 


The national average minimum sup 
port price for 1958-crop wheat is 
$1.78 bu., which was 75 of the 
April, 1957, parity price with a tran- 
sitional adjustment. The final average 
support price for the 1958 crop will 
be 75% of the effective parity as of 
July 1, 1958, if this is higher 
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ditorials 


The Streamlined Almanack — 1958 


ITH THIS ISSUE of The Miller comes the 

1958 edition of the annual Almanack of 
facts and figures for the trades served by this 
publication. The 1957 edition, an important part, 
we like to feel, of the ready-to-hand library of 
so many executives, may now be discarded. 

Before doing so, however, it may be of interest 
to compare the old with the new. Change for the 
sake of change is useless, but the regular user of 
The Almanack may note some drastic changes in 
the new edition. The editors have streamlined the 
publication in line with modern publishing tech- 
niques. The material proceeds in logical sequence, 
from production through processing, from the U.S. 
to countries abroad. 

The value of any work of reference lies in the 
index and The Almanack has three such aids to 
easy use. A new feature is the Machol Index, an 
ingenious guide line system fhat needs but little 
dexterity to handle efficiently. 


Another new feature is the machinery 
buyers’ guide. Conscious of the interest in 
modernization among members of the pro- 
cessing industries, the editors have gathered 
together a compendium of all that is new 
in the equipment field. The aim of this fea- 
ture, and the aim will be rigorously adhered 
to in future years, is to present only those 
developments which are newly arrived in 
the preceding 12 months. 


The Almanack is 55 years old. In 1903, The 
Northwestern Miller published a handbook en- 
titled: “Flour and Grain Statistics’—being a com- 
pilation of the statistical material presented in 
the news columns during the preceding year. In 
1909 the publication was expanded to include 
other data under the title “The Millers’ Alma- 
nack.” 

Editor Robert E. Sterling described his publi- 
cation in these words: “A Record of Divers Events 


of Some Importance that have Occurred During 
the Past Twenty-Five Years, Together with a 
Compilation of Facts Regarding the Milling and 
Grain Traffic and Sundry Statistical Matter Con- 
cerning the World’s Cereal Trade with Some 
Slight Pleasantries of a Modest and Inoffensive 
Character Suitable for Young Persons and 
Others.” 

The 1958 edition also is inoffensive and suitable 
for young persons and by young persons we mean 
young executives, up-and-coming men in the 
trades served by The Miller. Extra copies may be 
obtained from the publisher for $2 each, though 
it is obvious that the price does not cover the 
production cost. Veterans in the industries are 
familiar with its value. It can be of even greater 
value to young executives as a work of reference 


The editor wishes to make a suggestion. 
Often we are told by young men that their 
names are so low on their company circu- 
lation lists that the weekly copies of The 
Miller are several days, or even weeks old, 
when they reach their desks. It is impera- 
tive that they see the publication without 
delay if they are to keep up-to-date with 
industry happenings. The veterans, perhaps, 
may spare a thought for their young lions 
and suggest that they be presented by their 
companies with personal subscriptions to 
The Miller, possibly addressed to their 
homes to allow reading and study at leisure. 


The regular reading of a responsible business 
paper is a necessity in these fast moving times 
It is as necessary as having a reliable work of 
reference close at hand. The editor will be de- 
lighted to present to those new subscribers, whom 
he is anxious to attract to his circle of reader- 
ship, a copy of The Almanack without any further 
charge whatsoever. A note addressed to him will 
have the desired result. 


How Much Ineligible Wheat This Year? 


HE IMPORTANCE OF THE MARKET im- 

plications inherent in John Cipperly’s wheat 
situation analysis story published in last week’s 
Miller (page 3) were not lost upon the editorial 
staff or upon Mr. Cipperly himself, a market com- 
mentator and analyst of undoubted and undaunted 
experience and qualification. 

The reader-response was immediate, spontane- 
ous and, withal, gratifying since it was indicative 
of the importance attached to reports appearing 
in the business paper of the flour and grain trades. 
The situation, underlined last week and reiterated 
on page 3 of this issue, presents the strong possi- 
bility that the amount of hard winter wheat ineli- 
gible for government loan this year, as a result of 
over-planting, may be in the region of 300 to 350 
million bushels. Officials of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture agree that the figure may run “as 
high as 330 million bushels.” They would like to 
hope that the total may be no higher than 275 
million, but final harvesting conditions will be the 
determining factor. 

There are two important points to consider in 
assessing the market influence of this report. 
First, the officials stress that whether the final 
counting be anything from 275 million to 350 


million bushels, the excess wheat will be in strong 
hands with farm storage easing the market im- 
pact. Mr. Cipperly brings this out carefully in 
his story. 

The second important point to bear in mind 
is that there are experienced men in the grain 
trade who do not accept the figures, either the 
total quoted by Mr. Cipperly, or the specific fig- 
ures given for Kansas. They are dubious. In fact, 
one can go so far as to say that some observers 
consider them to be completely out of line as a 
result of their own investigations. The market, 
they argue, no longer makes it attractive to grow 
penalty wheat. 

However, a market is made up of many sides 
and the views of these experienced and shrewd 
traders are mentioned to keep the picture in per- 
spective. Suffice it to say that Mr. Cipperly is an 
experienced reporter—on occasion we have been 
tempted to offer him to Hollywood as the personi- 
fication of the hard-bitten reporter of the movies 
—but he is certainly not easy to sell on any given 
line of reporting. He has given this story, as he 
has given many others in the past, as he sees the 
facts and figures and as he judges the attitude of 
the men from whom he gleans his information. 
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Soft, White 
Wheats Placed 
On PL 480 List 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that all subclasses of white wheat 
and soft red winter wheat are eligi- 
ble for export under Title I, Public 
Law 480. 

Subclasses included under the 
white wheat classification are hard 
white, soft white, white club and 
western white, and those included 
under the soft red winter wheat 
classification are red winter and 
western red. 

Action on the subclasses of white 
wheat is effective for sales made on 
or after June 1 for export on or after 
July 15. Action on the subclasses of 
soft red winter wheat is effective for 
sales made on or after June 1 for 
export on or after July 1. 

Participating countries which have 
wheat remaining to be purchased un- 
der Title I authorizations that ex- 
clude these wheats may request 
USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Service 
to amend their authorizations to per- 
mit purchase and export of the 
wheats. 

USDA stated that with the pres- 
ent supply outlook for white wheat 
and soft red winter wheat, it is an- 
ticipated these classes will be avail- 
able during the entire crop year un- 
der Title I, PL 480 programs. 

USDA will issue separate procure- 
ment authorizations for these wheats 
under Title I programs approved in 
the future. This is to assure that the 
total quantity exported under these 
programs does not exceed the quan- 
tity available after fulfilling require- 
ments of domestic utilization, ade- 
quate carryover, exports for dollars, 
and exports under Commodity Credit 
Corp. credit and barter programs. 


eee 
Austria Receives 


PL 480 Purchase 


Authorization 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
issuance of an authorization to Au- 
stria to finance purchase of $1 million 
worth of wheat or wheat flour from 
U.S. suppliers under Title I of Public 
Law 480. The authorization follows 
an understanding with Austria to 
program funds originally set aside 
for the purchase of lard. 

Authorization No. 21-20 provides 
for purchase of about 15,000 metric 
tons wheat, grade U.S. No. 2 or bet- 
ter, and wheat flour. Only the follow- 
ing wheat will be eligible for financ- 
ing: 

|. White wheat, except the subclasses of 
soft white wheat and western white wheat 
for shipment from Pacific Coast ports. 

2. Hard red spring wheat of the sub- 
classes dark northern spring, northern spring 
and red spring 

3. Hard red winter wheat of the sub- 
classes dark hard winter, hard winter and 
yellow hard winter. 

4. Mixed wheat containing only the eligi- 
ble wheat above. 

Flour milled from the following wheat will 
not be eligible for financing: 

!. Durum wheat of the subclasses hard 
amber durum, amber durum and durum. 

2. Red durum. 

Sales contracts made between May 
28 and June 30 will be eligible for 
financing. Delivery will be to impor- 
ter f.o.b. or f.a.s. U.S. ports. 

Information regarding buyers may 
be obtained from Milos Franc, Tech- 
nical Counselor, Embassy of Austria, 
2343 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. (Telephone: Adams 
2-4447). 
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USDA Policy Sustaining Price 


Influence in Corn Market 





Erle M. Ellis 


Prominent Figure 
In Feed Industry, 
Erle M. Ellis, Dies 


CHICAGO — Erle M. Ellis, vice 
president and general operating man- 
ager of the Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago, died May 24 in St. Luke’s Pres- 
byterian Hospital here at the age of 
52. Mr. Ellis had been under treat- 
ment for an extended period for can- 
cer. 

Mr. . .is had been an important 
figure in feed industry circles for 
several years, and is given much 
credit for helping purchasing agents 
attain a position of respect and im- 
portance. He _ gained nation-wide 
prominence in 1955 when he spear- 
headed a drive to replace the bushel 
with the hundredweight as a unit of 
trading grain. He was important in 
the move as chairman of the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. com- 
mittee of purchasing agents. Mr. Ellis 
also served as president of the Chi- 
cago Feed Club in 1953. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. La- 
nelle Ellis; a daughter, Mrs. Phoebe 
Ann Smedley; a son, Robert A. Ellis; 
his mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Ellis; two 
sisters, and a brother. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The - sustain'ng 
price influence in the corn market 
now is the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture policy of minimizing its sales 
of old-crop and out-of-condition corn. 

This policy embraces the following: 
(1) USDA wants to keep a firm price 
level for new-crop corn in order to 
minimize deliveries of new-crop corn 
to the Commodity Credit Corp; (2) 
USDA woud also like to dispose of 
its corn to best advantage. The dis- 
posal date is interpreted to be not 
later than Aug. 1 when corn is with- 
drawn from loan coverage. Then 
USDA is expected to undertake sub- 
stantially larger sales of its old-crop 
corn, 

There is some belief that CCC 
might start selling the very old old- 
crop corn on the basis of it being in 
danger of going out of condition. Sev- 
eral years ago USDA was criticized 
by the Senate agricultural commit- 
tee because it held corn in storage 
for more than five years. 

USDA officials said that they will 
not be persuaded by such reasoning 
to unload corn late this summer. 
They said that when they sense the 
critical point to resume substantial 
domestic disposal of CCC corn, they 
will sell out-of-condition corn that 
does not belong to any particular 
year of production. 

USDA officials added that they 
hope to maintain the currently strong 
corn market until such time as po- 
tential loan redemptions are ended. 
They see the low loan program for 
corn as a price floor at the farm. 
They said they do not want to bull 
the corn market, but they are trying 
to give corn belt farmers their pro- 
portionate share of the low level 
price. 

The low loan level support for non- 
compliance corn is not designed to 
push corn into any loan coverage, 
USDA officials assert. It is, according 
to Marvin McLain, assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, a level of pro- 
tection for corn belt farmers against 
the market place because the corn 
loan program with its acreage allot- 
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NEW BULK TRAILER—Delivery of a modern 1225 cu. ft. capacity bulk body 
pneumatic flour handling trailer to New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N.J., 
has been made by Sprout, Waldron & Company, Inc., Muncy, Pa. The modern 
28 ton bulk truck body is of single compartment construction. Twin screw 
conveyors in the bottom of the body are driven through a positive infinite 
variable speed control unit. It is completely self-contained and designed for 
efficient and economical loading and unloading at high speeds, Sprout-Waldron 


said. 
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ments and no marketing quota a 
fiction. 

The present USDA policy on corn 
does not mean that it will start to 
dump corn on the domestic market 
in outrageous volume in August. 
However, the delay in operations 
means that USDA senses the need for 
a slow down in its corn bin site sales 
in order to put some substance under 
the market. This means that it will 
take about three to four months be- 
fore active sales of CCC corn at bin 
site levels become effective. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Corn Millers 
Set Meeting 
At Chicago 


CHICAGO—The annual meeting of 
the American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion is scheduled for Thursday and 
Friday, Oct. 30-31, at the LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago, Spencer H. Werner, 
Illinois Cereal Mills, Paris, Iil., fed- 
eration president, has announced. 

In outlining plans for what is ex- 
pected to be the most productive and 
best attended convention in the his- 
tory of the corn milling industry, 
Mr. Werner called on all corn mill- 
ers, whether or not they are at the 
present time members of the fed- 
eration, to place attendance in Chi- 
cago on the meeting days as a “must” 
in their schedules. 

Thursday's activities will include a 
board of directors meeting and lun- 
cheon, followed by a meeting of the 
southern division. On Friday, the 
general sessions will close with a re- 
ception and cocktail party for all 
industry members. 

Mr. Werner said that, based upon 
results of an appeal for suggestions 
from among the members, it ap- 
peared that an unusual amount of 
enthusiasm would characterize the 
1958 annual convention. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


U.S. Sells Total 
Of 757,000 Bu. 
Under IWA 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
that during the period May 14-May 
20, the Commodity Credit Corp. con- 
firmed sales of 757,000 bu. wheat 
(including wheat and wheat flour in 
terms of wheat equivalent) for re- 
cording under the International 
Wheat Agreement against the 1957- 
58 year quotas 

Sales for the period included 29,377 
cwt. flour (68.090 bu. in wheat equiv- 
alent), and 689,000 bu. wheat. The 
importing countries principally in- 
volved in the sales were Norway and 
Germany 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1957-58 
year on June 1, 1957, are 87,335,000 
bu. Sales by the U.S. are through 
May 20, 1958, and in the case of other 
exporting countries sales shown are 
those recorded by the Wheat Council 
in London through May 16, 1958. 
Cumulative sales by Canada are 72,- 
135,000 bu. and Australia 12,861,000 
bu. 

On May 19 the USDA announced 
that the 1957-58 quota assigned to 
Norway had been filled. 
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GEAPS Convention Features 
Brainstorming Sessions 


MINNEAPOLIS Brainstorming 
sessions on problems common to ter- 
minal grain elevator and processing 
superintendents highlighted the Min- 
neapolis convention of the Grain Ele- 
vator & Processing Superintendents, 
May 11-16 at the Pick-Nicollet Hotel. 

Using round table discussions, 
demonstrations, symposiums, panels, 
etc., methods were evaluated for 
adoption as local conditions dictate. 

The topics discussed included: 
Plant safety and accident preven- 
tions; factors in the control of grain 
insects; dust explosion hazards and 
fire prevention; aeration of stored 
grain; car unloading; grain sor- 
ghums; corn; wheat; rye; soybean; 
flax; feed; marine and export; barley 
and malting; power transmission and 
mechanical maintenance; personnel 
relations; enforcement policies of 
Food & Drug Administration sanita- 
tion program; grain fumigation and 
pest control; elevating and convey- 
ing; dust control; truck handling, 
and structural maintenance. 

Unusual interest was shown in the 
discussion of the new Canadian grain 
handling requirements as they affect 
grades, dust control and explosion 
hazards and the resultant screenings 
handling problem. 


Officers Elected 

The 498 registered delegates heard 
Ernest O. Ohman, Osborne-McMillan 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, retiring 
president, present the new president, 
Kenneth C. Mecklem, Cargill, Inc., 
Portland, at the associates’ annual 
banquet May 15 

Dunkin A. Welte, Louis Dreyfus 
Corp., Chicago, was elected first vice 
president and George Spafford, 
Standard Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was named second vice president. 
Dean M. Clark, publisher of Grains 
magazine, Chicago, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to a three-year term on 
the board of directors were: Robert 
H. Jordan, Public Grain Elevator, 
New Orleans; Thomas L. Irmen, 
‘The Andersons,” Maumee, Ohio; 
James Crombie, Rice Grain Corp., 
Chicago, and Emil G. Anderson, Nor- 
ris Grain Co., Omaha. Replacing 
George Spafford on the board for a 
one-year term will be Henry J. An- 
derson, Bunge Corp., Minneapolis, 
general convention chairman. Re- 
elected sergeant-at-arms was Harold 
R. Beaver, Stratton-Theis Grain Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Winners Announced 

Winners of the coveted perfect 
record safety trophies were: Class A 
(250,000 man hours or more)—Leon 
Chevallet, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Chicago. 

Class B_ (100,000-249,000 man 
hours)—Donald O. Cameron, Iowa 
Soya Co., Redfield, Iowa; Lenox 
Crawley, Glidden Co., Indianapolis; 
Edwin C. Murray, Ralston Purina 
Co., Oakland, Cal., and Walter H. 
Teppen, Occident Terminal Elevator, 
tussell-Miller Milling Co., Duluth. 

Class C (60,000-99,999 man hours) 

Danton J. Nygaard, American Ele- 
vator & Grain Division, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Buffalo; Leonard H. 
Anderson, Globe Elevator, F. H. 
Peavey & Co., Duluth; Harvey Good- 
enough, Quaker Oats Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa; Arnold Norquist, Globe 
Elevator, F. H. Peavey & Co., Su- 
perior, Wis., and Harmon Norton, 
Peavey Feed Mills, Minneapolis. 
Class D (30,000-59,999 man hours) 


Elmer F. Schultz, Central Soya 
Co., Marion, Ohio; Edward W. Bra- 
zina, Pt. Authority Elevator, Brook- 
lyn; Victor Anderson, General Mills, 
Inc., Duluth; G. Donald Higgins, 
Electric Steel Elevator, Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., Minneapolis; Carroll 
S. Vermillion, Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., Corpus Christi, Texas; L. A. 
Holman, Superior Elevator Co., Pt. 
Arthur, Ont.; George Duncan, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Kansas City; Her- 
man Wilhelm, St. Anthony Elevator, 
Van Dusen-Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis; William Herndier, Joseph 
Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee; Al- 
fred L. Ingles, Quaker Oats Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Clyde _ Thorkildson, 
Omaha Elevator Co., Council Bluffs; 
August Zimmerman, Quaker Oats 
Co., Akron, and William C. Ryan, 
Star Elevator, Van Dusen-Harrington 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Class E (up to 29,$99 man hours) 
—John DeHeer, Columbia Malting 
Co., Chicago; James D. Manning, 
Louis Dreyfus Corp., Minneapolis; 
Harold Boldt, Saginaw Grain Co., 
Saginaw; Harold R. Beaver, Stratton- 
Theis Grain Co., St. Joseph; Glenn 
Miller, Pioneer Steel Elevator, Van 
Dusen - Harrington, Minneapolis; 
George N. Schaffer, Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago; Emil Anderson, Nor- 
ris Grain Co., Omaha; Walfred Au- 
guston, Crescent Elevator, Van Du- 
sen-Harrington, Minneapolis; Donald 
F. Burke, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills, Omaha, and Clyde Wallace 
Clark, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Awards for the best-serviced booth 
in the extensive 69-booth exhibitors’ 
display went to Hill Shepardson, 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis; to 
George Klepser, Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., for the most artistic 
booth; to J. W. and Jack Kice of 
Kice Metal Products Co., Wichita, for 
the most informative booth, and to 
Lee Bertroy, W. S. Nott Co., Min- 
neapolis, for the most outstanding 
booth. 

Remaining on the board of direc- 
tors for this year are: Harvey T. 
Goodenough, Quaker Oats Co., Cedar 
Rapids; John J. Kiltching, GLF Ex- 
change, Inc., Buffalo, and Wilfred P. 
Sutton, Tidewater Grain Co., Phila- 
delphia. 





INVITATION—Kenneth C. Mecklem, Cargill, Inc., Portland, new president 
of the Grain Elevator and Processing Superintendents, and Dunkin A. Welte, 
Lou's Dreyfus Corp., Ch'cago, new first vice president, invite delegates to 
Portland for the next GEAPS convention. The 1958 affair was held at Minne- 
apolis. 





Andre Gillet 


Sales Manager 
Of Venezuelan 


Mill Appointed 


PUERTO CABELLO, VENEZUE- 
LA—Andre Gillet has been appointed 
general sales manager of Molinos 
Nacionales, C.A. (MONACA), a new- 
ly-formed Scuth American flour mill- 
ing company at Puerto Cabello, 
Venezuela. 

Mr. Gillet will be responsible for 
administration of over-all sales for 
the company. The new mill will begin 
milling operations in June. 

Mr. Gillet graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Paris, France, in 1944. 
Prior to his appointment as general 
sales manager of MONACA he had 
been traveling export representative 
for International Milling Co. since 
1951. 

Molinos Nacionales, C.A., is a sub- 
sidiary of Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., the Canadian affiliate of Inter- 
national. 





BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI Dividend 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe board of di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on GMI 5% preferred stock 
payable July 1 to stockholders of 
record June 10. 
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Growers of Three 
States Starting 
Wheat Sales Unit 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—A start 
toward the formation of an organiza- 
tion of wheat growers in the Great 
Plains states to deal with promotion 
and marketing problems was made 
at a meeting here of more than 75 
producers from six states. 

Delegations of wheat growers from 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Texas, 
Nebraska and North Dakota attend- 
ed the meeting together with repre- 
sentatives from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in Washington. 

Clifford Hope, Garden City, Kan- 
sas, a former member of Congress, 
was appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee to draw up rules and by-laws 
for the new association. The commit- 
tee has scheduled its first meeting 
for July 15. 

Members of the committee are Ted 
Fiedler, Holyoke, Colo.; Lloyd 
Kontny, Julesburg, Colo.; Herbert 
Hughes, Imperial, Neb.; Lester Mort, 
Venango, Neb.; Ora Mort, Garden 
City, and R. L. Patterson, Oxford, 
Kansas. 

Mr. Hope said the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of USDA has de- 
cided upon a program of not entering 
into separate contracts with each 
state for foreign purchases of wheat 
because of duplication. 

“An organization such as this one 
would be able to enter into contract 
with the federal government for 
sales of wheat from all states in for- 
eign markets,” Mr. Hope said. “This 
would be one of its advantages.” 

The idea is to start with a nucleus 
of wheat growers in Nebraska, Colo- 
rado and Kansas and eventually to 
expand the organization to include 
such states as Texas, Oklahoma, 
North and South Dakota. 

W. W. Graber, Hutchinson, directo1 
of the Kansas Wheat Commission, 
said a cooperative marketing organi- 
zation among the states would pro- 
vide a better effort to stimulate sales 
to foreign governments. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Tribute Paid 
To Steamship Line 


KANSAS CITY—At a Maritime 
Day banquet here May 19, Kansas 
City people paid tribute to American 
Steamship Lines and their impor- 
tance to the large volume of inter- 
national trade that is done by Kan- 
sas City firms. 





Principal speaker was Lewis Lap- 
ham, president of Grace Line, Inc., 
and vice president of the Committee 
of American Steamship Lines. He 
substituted for Solon Turman, presi- 
dent of Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 
who had been slated to give the ad- 
dress until he was hospitalized with 
an injury. 

Among the steamship line execu- 
tives who attended the dinner were 
Ben M. Bloomfield, president of the 
Bloomfield Steamship Co.; John F. 
Gehan, president of the American Ex- 
port Lines; Harry X. Kelly, president 
of the Mississippi Shipping Co., and 
J. M. Lykes, Jr., senior vice president 
of Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. 

General chairman and master of 
ceremonies for the event, which was 
sponsored by the Kansas City Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was Francis J. 
FitzPatrick, vice president of Si- 
monds-Shields-Theis Grain Co, 
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Janette Kelley 


Former Director 
Of Home Service 
For GMI Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Janette Kelley, 
60, former director of home service 
for General Mills, Inc., died May 24 
at Northwestern Hospital, Minneapo- 


lis. She had been in ill health for 


some time. 

Miss Kelley had guided the work 
of the Betty Crocker Kitchens for 
GMI for 12 years. She resigned her 
position last February because of ill 
health, but she continued as a con- 
sultant. 

Miss Kelley first joined GMI’s pre- 
decessor, Washburn Crosby, in 1921. 
Her career parallels the movement 
by food manufacturers to set up test 
kitchens to find better cooking meth- 
ods. To Miss Kelley belong a string 
of “firsts” in this field. 

The first bread-baking book (for 
Gold Medal flour) was prepared by 
Miss Kelley. She made the first 
chocolate cake that was pictured in 
Washburn Crosby advertisements 
during a time when illustrated ad- 
vertising was new. Later Miss Kel- 
ley helped to plan and to equip the 
first test kitchen for General Food 
Corp. She was food editor for Deline- 
ator Magazine from 1925 to 1926. 

Miss Kelley returned to Minneapo- 
lis and GMI in 1944 and planned five 
new Betty Crocker kitchens. As di- 
rector of the home service depart- 
ment, a position to which she was 
promoted in 1946, Miss Kelley super- 
vised a staff of 50 women who de- 
velop recipes, plan Betty Crocker 
cook books and answer thousands of 
letters received each month from 
women seeking advice on cooking 
During Miss Kelley’s time as home 
service director, GMI introduced a 
long line of cake and dessert mixes. 

Surviving are her mother, Mrs. R. 
Lee Kelley, Marine-on-the St. Croix, 
Minn.: two sisters, Mrs. F. W. Gran- 
show, Elizabeth, N.J., and Georgia 
Kelley, Marine-on-the St. Criox, and 
a brother, Lloyd Kelley, Norwell, 
Mass. 





“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


George Beck, Chicago 
Flour Broker, Dies 


CHICAGO—George A. Beck, Chi- 
cago flour broker, died while visiting 
in New York. Mr. Beck was associ- 
ated with Federated Mills Co., Chi- 
cago, and was a member of the board 
of directors of the Bakers Club of 
Chicago. 
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K-State Instructor 
Wins Uhlmann Award 


CHICAGO—Vernon R. MecMinimy, 
assistant instructor, department of 
economics and sociology, Kansas 
State College, has been named winner 
of the $15C0 scholarship offered as 
the Uhlmann Fellowship Award for 
1958, reports Robert C. Liebenow, 
president, Chicago Board of Trade. 

This award is sponsored by Richard 
F. Uhimann, president, Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Ch'cago, in cooperation 
with the Chicago Board of Trade, to 
assist in graduate study in the eco- 
nomics of grain marketing which 
would lead to a master’s degree. 

Mr. McMinimy is a graduate of the 
Ashland (Kansas) high school and at- 
tended Washburn University, Topeka, 
Kansas, during 1949-50. He served in 
the U.S. Navy from 1951 through 
1954, and after receiving his honor- 
able discharge, entered Kansas State 
College the following year, being 
graduated from there with honors in 
January, 1958. He was in the upper 
five per cent of his graduating class 
of 257 members and was elected to 
Phi Kappa Phi and Gamma Sigma 
Delta. He holds memberships in the 
Kansas Farm Bureau and the Agri- 
cultural Economics Club and is also 
a junior member of the American 
Farm Econom‘cs Assn. 

Mr. McMinimy’s selection from the 
field of entrants was made by a com- 
mittee of nationally known educators 
headed by Dr. Robert H. Myers of 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

During the previous 10 years, Mr 
Uhlmann had sponsored an annual es- 
say contest for graduate and under- 
graduate students at educational in- 
stitutions all over the US. and Cana- 
da. While well pleased with its re- 
sults and the degree of participation 
in the essay contest, he felt that 
more real good would be accomplish- 
ed by the granting of a fellowship to 
one student who not only would be 
outstanding in his scholastic attain- 
ments but, in addition, one whose 
long-range program would call for a 
lifetime pursuit of his chosen voca- 
tion as a professional economist 
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FTC Alleges Price Discrimination 
In County Areas of North Carolina 


WASHINGTON—The Internation- 
al Milling Co., Minneapolis, has been 
charged by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with discriminating among 
its customers in price and demon- 
strator services in the sale of family 
flour in some counties of eastern 
North Carolina. The period about 
which complaint is made covers two 
months beginning in September, 1956 

The first count of the two-count 
commission complaint alleges that 
the company illegally lessened com- 
petition by lowering the price of 
family flour to customers in certain 
areas while charging higher prices 
elsewhere. The second count charges 
that the company furnished favored 
retail customers with demonstrators 
who held drawings or gave away 
premiums, merchandise or gifts sup- 
plied by International. Similar serv- 
ices, it is alleged, were not made 
available to all. 

FTC says that purchasers were en- 
couraged to buy and stock large 
quantities at alleged discriminatory 
prices, thus causing local and re- 
gional competitors to lose business 
or sell either without profit or at a 
loss. The company also charged some 
retail customers in a number of trad- 
ing areas higher prices than their 
competitors, the complaint declares 
FTC alleges that International grant- 
ed favored retailers in some areas 
discounts, rebates or free packages of 
flour with certain size purchases, but 
denied these price concessions to 
competing retailers 

The effect of these price discrimin- 
itions, the complaint charges, may 
be substantially to lessen competition 
between International and competing 
millers, or between International’s 
wholesale and retail customers, o1 
to tend to create a monopoly. This 
injury to competition, FTC declares 
violates Sec. 2a of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Amendment to the Clayton Act 

The company was granted 30 days 
in which the file an answer to the 
complaint. A hearing is scheduled to 
be held in Minneapolis July 15 before 
in FTC examiner 








NEW COMPANY PRINCIPALS—Leading officials of the newly-formed firm 
of Simon-Carter Co., which will take over the operations of Henry S‘mon, 
Ltd., the British milling engineering firm, and Hart-Carter Co. of Minneapolis, 
in North America, pictured during a visit to the offices of The Northwestern 
Miller. At left is John A. Ingraham, president and general manager of the 
Simon-Carter subsidiary in Canada, Hart Emerson Simon, Ltd. Seated next 
to him is C. Harold Wooll, joint managing director of Henry Simon's U.K. 
organization. Second from the right is C. C. Ingraham, president of Simon- 
Carter, and at the extreme right Eric A. Stanger, vice president of the new 


company. 


International Milling 
Makes Statement 


MINNEAPOLIS—In behalf of In- 
ternational Milling Co., Charles Ritz, 
chairman of the board, in a statement 
issued May 22, declared: 

“We have just been told by a news 
correspondent that the Federal Trade 
Commission has issued a release to 
newspapers, radio and television sta- 
tions to the effect that International 
Milling Co. has been charged with 
discriminating against certain custo- 
mers in a few counties in North 
Carolina with respect to price and 
services. 

“Since we have not seen a copy of 
the complaint, we do not know pre- 
cisely what the charges are. Certain- 
ly International Milling Co. could not 
have grown to its present size were 
it in the habit of discriminating 
against its customers or violating the 
laws of the land 

“We do business in practically all 
states east of the Rocky Mountains 
and believe we have conducted ou 
business in compliance with all ap- 
plicable laws and regulations 

“It would be impossible to com- 
ment further about this matter until 
we have had an opportunity to re- 
view carefully the FTC complaint 
which we have heard will be served 
on us.” 





Industrial Uses 


Of Corn Related 
In New Booklet 


NEW YORK—lIiow products of 
corn enter into the manufacturing 
processes of scores of food and non- 
food industries is the subject of the 
fourth edition of Corn In Industry 
publ'shed by the Corn Industries Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., of Washing- 
ton and New York 

The previous edition, published in 
1952, has been exhausted, the founda- 
tion said, by a continuing demand 
from schools, colleges, libraries, and 
industries which use products from 
corn. The new edition contains ap- 
propriate text revisions 

The 64-page booklet is illustrated 
in two colors with photos, drawings 
and charts. Chapters on the composi- 
tion of the corn kernel, the corn re- 
fining process, and uses of the result- 
ing products by many 
cupy a major portion of the book 

subsequent chapter, on the im- 
portance of corn t reveals 
that products from corn are used in 
making hundreds of items of food 
clothing, equipment, firepower and 
medicine for the armed forces 

The booklet then outlines the his- 
tory and backgrounds of corn and its 
development from a wild grass to the 
specialized hybrid varieties of today 
The closing chapter looks at the fu- 
ture potentials of corn as they are 
expected to be realized through con- 
tinuing research 

Corn In Industry is non-technical 
designed as a teaching aid for high 
school and college students, and as a 
reference work for agricultural and 
industrial libraries. Copies are avail 
able without charge from Corn In- 
dustries Research Foundation, Inc 
at 1001 Connecticut Ave N.W 
Washington 6, DC., or at 3 East 
45th St., New York 17, N.Y 


industries oc- 


defense 
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Flour Buying at Low Level; 
Old Crop Wheat Shortage 


Causes Sharp Rise in Prices 
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soared almost out 
FE sight in the seven-day period 


ending May 26 and buying dropped 
to a minimum due to an accumula- 
tion of factors, including an old crop 
wheat shortage, wh'ch have been 
pressing harder on the markets in 
each succeeding week of the old crop 
year 

Bakery buyers, as they view re- 
ports of the billion-bushel wheat har- 
vest now imminent in the Southwest, 
are almost universally of the opin-on 
that spreading old crop flour supplies 
to the limit a few more weeks may 
pay off in lower prices for new crop 
supplies. Mills, on the other hand, 
found their operations squeezed last 
week between a weakening millfeed 
market and an acute shortage of 
milling wheat with which to fulfill 
current obligations. One result was a 
rise of 17 to 35¢ in nominal flour 
quotations across the country. The 
rise served only to strengthen buyer 
resistance already partial to waiting 
for the new crop basis. 

The situation was aggravated by 
the need for many bakery buyers to 
accumulate enough flour to last out 
the remaining weeks of the old crop 
year, and a consequent call for ship- 
ping directions. As mills attempted to 
meet orders for o'd crop directions, 
they encountered wheat shortages in 
most markets, at which point the 


tight circle was completed, and 
prices began another round of in- 
creases. 


The need of mills to step up pro- 
duction to offset the forthcoming 
Memorial Day holiday, with the loss 
of one day of production, gave added 
impetus to the bullish market sit- 
uation. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 103% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
98% the previous week and 100% a 
year ago. Production increased in all 
areas except the Northwest, the cen- 
tral states and the Southeast, where 
it remained at the same level as a 
week earlier. Mills at Buffalo, with 
a 21° increase, showed the most 
gain of the period. (See tables on 
page 9.) 


Northwest 
Minneapolis: Local flour prices 
scored some of the strongest gains 


of the crop year in the seven-day 
period ending May 26, on top of in- 
creases made in previous weeks 


Buying almost came to a halt. The 
bullishness was credited to an acute 
shortage of wheat at a time when 
mills stepped up production to offset 
the forthcoming Memorial Day holi- 
day shutdown. Along with this, mills 
found it necessary to cover sharp de- 
clines in millfeed returns. Prices of 
bakery flours in this area climbed 
13¢ through May 23, and then ran 
up another 8¢ as the period closed 
May 26, bringing the total increase 
for the period to 21¢. 

With new crop. wheat from ‘the 
Southwest ‘about. to_come- to market, 





and the strong possibility of lower 
prices, buyers of spring wheat flour, 
along with others, were reluctant to 
make commitments any longer than 
necessary to stretch supplies through 
to the harvest. The result was a gen- 
erally good rate of shipping direc- 
tions for old crop flour to stretch 
supplies. Clears were unchanged. 

Family flour prices were reduced 
40¢ by one large mill, along with a 
20¢ shipping discount allowance, but 
nominal quotations at other mills 
were unchanged from the previous 
week. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
for the week amounted to 107% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing certers and sales 
prices in the Icrger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 





may have been made. 








with 96% the previous week and 
98% a year ago. Production by mills 
of the interior Northwest amounted 
to 97% of capacity, compared with 
102% the previous weck and 107% 
a year ago. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 100% both 
weeks, compared with 104% a year 
ago. 

Quotations May 23, 100-Ib. cottons, 
carlots, Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent bakery flour $6.15@6.25, 
spring short patent $6.25@6.35, 
spring high gluten $6.45@6.55, first 
clear $5 27@5.62, whole wheat $6.15 
@6.25; family flour $6.65@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: With flour prices at 
the high point of the year, there is 
little interest among users in taking 
on supplies. Sales of hard winter 
wheat mi'ls last week averaged only 
15% of capacity, compared with 33% 
in the preceding week and 17% a 
year ago. One third of last week's 
sales were to exporters and the gov- 
ernment, leaving domestic volume 
about as low as ever experienced. 

Prices on bakery flour hit the high- 
est point in two years as costs soared 
due to low millfeed prices and very 
high cash wheat prices. Bakery flour 
was priced about 30¢ sack higher 
than a week earlier. 

Demand was virtually at a stand- 
still. But even though drastically 
lower new crop prices are almost in 
sight, occasional bakers or jobbers 
had to buy flour at the current level 
to keep from running out. Most cus- 
tomers are continuing to order 
against old contracts. These con- 
tracts vary in their expiration, but 
generally run from June 1 to July 1 
for the big buyers. Because of the 
current rise in prices, buyers will be 
very reluctant to buy a sack of flour, 
and will do so only if it is absolutely 
necessary. Inventories will be stretch- 
ed to their maximum. 

Other types of flour have also been 
moving very slowly. Family flour 
buyers are buying as they need it, 
but many are still covered for the 
next 30 to 45 days. The nationally 
advertised brands dropped 40¢ sack 
in price, while other types advanced 
with the market. 

Clears demand was quiet, too. Ex- 
porters bought some 1% ash flour 
against orders from the Middle East, 
but outside of the little trickle to 
Latin America there was little other 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Good Milling Demand Pushes Durum, 
Semolina Prices to Higher Levels 


URUM and semolina prices 

moved up in the seven-day peri- 
od ending May 26 due to active mill 
demand and a shortage of top quali- 
ty milling wheat. The rise brought a 
small amount of fill-in buying of 
semolina by macaroni and spaghetti 
manufacturers. 

Although arrivals at Minneapolis 
totaled 220 cars, slightly above aver- 
age, offerings were not sufficient to 
more than just satisfy mill demand 
in view of the fairly heavy run which 
occurred to offset the Memorial Day 
shutdown coming up this week. Du- 
rum prices were up 2¢ for the period. 
Semolina was advanced 10¢ May 21 
in line with the upward adjustment 
of wheat quotations. 

Mill representatives look for a good 
run of shipping directions during 
June as manufacturers bolster their 
supplies against the annual two-week 
plant closings in July. 


Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 115% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 
103% the previous week and 88% a 
year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis May 23 were as fol- 
lows: 

Choice No. | amber or better...... %. 45@2.46 


Choice No. 2 amber or better. . 2.44@2.45 
Choice No. 3 amber or better. . 2.42@2.44 
Medium No. | durum or better . 2.42@2.45 


Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.41@2.44 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 2.39@2.42 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 





5-day wk. Wkly. %o 
ca- pro- of ca- 


pacity duction pacity 

May 18-25 ........ 157,500 181,257 115 
Previous week . 157,500 *162,739 103 
Year ago : 156,500 137. 277 88 
Crop year 

production 

July |, 1957-May 24, 1958 ........ 8,053,306 
July 1, 1956-May 25, 1957 ........ 7,060,542 


*Revised. 
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Millfeed Demand 
Slower, Prices 
Drop Sharply 


ILLFEED prices dropped 

steadily throughout the seven- 
day period ending May 26, with the 
most severe declines registered in the 
spring wheat mills area, Quotations 
over the country ended the week $3 
to $7.50 off from the previous period, 
although there was some tendency 
toward a return of firmness in the 
Southwest at the close. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
48,858 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 46,171 tons 
in the previous week and 51,890 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


i Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices drop- 
ped $3.50 to $4.50 locally last week, 
pressed by heavier running time at 
the mills, spring pastures and a de- 
clining rate of demand. Track sup- 
plies were beginning to accumulate 
as the period ended, the first build up 
in many weeks. There was some hope 
by mill representatives that prices 
may have bottomed out last week, at 
least for a while. By the end of the 
week, bran was off $4.50 and stand- 
ard middlings $3.50. Red dog, in good 
demand all spring, also weakened 
considerably, according to reports 


» 


from some mills. Quotations May 23: 


Bran $33 @ 34.50, standard midds. $34 
@35.50, flour midds. $43, red dog $45 


@51. 

Kansas City: After sliding steadily 
for a week, the milfeed market 
showed an occasional tendency to- 
ward firmness May 26, although 
nothing indicative of a turn-around 
was apparent. Mill offerings were am- 
ple for the slack demand from mix- 
ers, but there was somewhat less 
pressure to sell than in recent days 
Buying interest was not great, but 
after several quiet weeks chances for 
improvement are better. Prices have 
now fallen back to the level of last 
January and are 25% or more below 
the peak hit in early May. Quotations 
May 26, carlots, Kansas City: Bran 
$29.50 @ 30.25, gray shorts $30.75 @ 
31.50, sacked; bran $25.50@26, mid- 
dlings $27.25@28, shorts $28@28.75, 
bulk. 

Wichita: Demand for millfeed, 
mostly for mixed cars, was poor last 
week. Offerings were ample. Bran 
declined $4.75 and shorts $4.25. Quo- 
tations May 23, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $30.25 @ 30.75, shorts $31.25 @ 
31.75. 

Salina: Demand was very slow, 
with bran and shorts $5 ton lower. 
Supplies were plentiful. Quotations 
May 23, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$30.50@31, gray shorts $31@31.50. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
was aggressive in the face of sharp 
recessions in prices. Mills could have 
sold several times the volume per- 
mitted by restricted output. Good 
feed crop prospects and perfect pas- 
tures generally influenced the market, 
however. Quotations May 23, Kansas 
City: Bran $30@30.75, gray shorts 
$31 @31.75. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeed produc- 
tion is moving slowly on a declining 
market. Quotations May 23, straight 
cars: Bran $32.75 @ 33.75, millrun 
$33.25 @34.25, shorts $23.75 @ 34.75. 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 30) 
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Pressure of Short Supplies 
Pushes Wheat Prices Higher 


Wwe: futures rose steadily in 
the major markets in the 
seven-day period ending May 26 due 
to several factors, all closely tied to 
the crucial shortage of old crop sup- 
plies which has been developing for 
many weeks. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
May 26 were: Chicago — July 
$1.87% @%, September $1.90% @%, 
December $1.96% ; Kansas City—July 
$1.843% @4%, September $1.87%%, De- 
cember $1.91%; Minneapolis July 
$2.20%, September $2.0644. 

The extreme scarcity of old crop 
wheat supplies to satisfy the needs 
of mills and exporters in the remain- 
ing weeks of the crop year was most 
noticeable at Chicago, where the May 
contract climbed to a premium of 
50 to 52¢ over July before expira- 
tion. Although the forthcoming South- 
west harvest will probably be one of 
the largest of record, strength was 
transferred to the July contract on 
the assumption that exhaustion of old 
wheat stocks will cause intensive ab- 
sorption of early new crop arrivals. 
If the harvest proceeds on schedule, 
the July future is expected to reverse 
the trend late in June or early in 
July. 

As a result of this viewpoint, the 
July contract at Chicago rose a full 
4¢ for the week, while Kansas City 
July rose 2 to 3¢. Intense competi- 
tion among mills and exporters for 
the hard-to-find old wheat offerings 
kept the whole price structure strong 
Minneapolis futures rose 1 to 2%4¢, 
also the result of wheat shortages 
plus dry weather for the new crop 
which needs moisture in generous 
quantities. 

So long as prices, even at their 
strongest, remain substantially below 
government loan redemption levels, it 
appears unlikely that country sources 
will offer additional wheat to relieve 
the situation. 

There were some potentially bear- 
ish factors in the week's picture, 
though overshadowed by the pressure 
of stronger bullish forces. The wide- 
spread existence of penalty wheat, 
planted on acreages ineligible for gov- 
ernment loan programs, may exert 
downward price pressure later in the 
season. 

Receipts Decline 

Wheat receipts were smaller in the 
week ended May 23 and a total of 
732 cars were inspected at Minne- 
apolis, 236 of them going to CCC. 
Duluth arrivals amounted to 847 cars, 
slightly under the previous week 
Those who needed spot wheat were 
forced to advance their bids 3¢ for 
all protein brackets. Small “free” 
supplies and offerings were the main 
strengthening influence in the mar- 
ket. The average protein of the hard 
red spring wheat tested at Minne- 
apolis during the week was 14.14%, 
compared with 13.58% the same week 
last year. 

In addition to the higher premium 
basis, the July price advanced around 
2¢, to bring cash values at Minne- 


apolis around 5¢ higher than the 
week before. No 1 dark northern 


spring, or No. 1 northern spring with 
ordinary protein, traded at $2.39% @ 
$2.41% at the close of the period. 
Durum was not coming to market in 
enough volume to satisfy demand 
and prices were advanced around 2¢. 
(See tables on page 8.) 

At the close on May 23 No. 1 dark 
northern spring, or No. 1 northern 
spring through 12% protein, traded 


at 19@22¢ over the Minneapolis July 
wheat price; 13% protein 20@23¢ 
over; 14% protein 21@24¢ over; 15% 
protein 23@26¢ over; 16% protein 24 
@29¢ over; 17% protein 26@33¢ over 
the Minneapolis July price. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 23 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary . 4 ; $2.38 
12% Protein 2.38 
13% Protein 2.39 
14% Protein 2.40 
2.42 

2.43 

2.45 


OO® 


NNN NNN 


15% Protein 
16% Protein 
17% Protein 


EEESEKE 


Protein premiums for over 17%, Ic each 


Va% higher. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib. 
tc discount each 2 Ib. under 58 Ib. 


Premiums Rise 

Extreme tightness characterized 
cash wheat at Kansas City the past 
week. Anxious buyers bid up premi- 
ums 7'%2¢ to draw out meager sup- 
plies. With a 2%¢ advance in futures, 
total gains in cash wheat for the 
week were 10%¢. In combination 
with low millfeed values, it made the 
highest flour costs for the current 
crop year. 

Millers were the principal buyers. 
They competed rather actively for 
supplies which were needed to fill 
previous flour orders, since bookings 
were light last week. Apparently, 
there is a substantial backlog of need 
for milling wheats, as some bids on 
a flat price basis were made for sev- 
eral days ahead. 

Wheat arrivals at Kansas City 
were light, amounting to 300 cars, 
compared with 375 in the preceding 
week and 261 a year ago. There is no 
likelihood of any easing of cash 
tightness until new wheat becomes 
available. Some bids were sought on 
old crop penalty wheat for shipment 


around June 1, but volume of such 
trading apparently was small. The 
weather continued generally favor- 


able for the new crop, and current 
trade estimates were that harvesting 
would reach the southern extremes 
of Kansas about June 8 to June 10. 

Ordinary premiums climbed 6%¢ 
for the week, while protein types 
gained 7%4¢ across the board. Ordi- 
nary was quoted May 26 at 52¢ over 
July, with 11.75% protein at 55¢ over, 
12% at 54@58¢ over, 12.50% at 55@ 
6l¢ over, 13% at 56@64¢ over, 
13.50% at 57@66¢ over, and 14% at 
58@68¢ over. July wheat closed at 
$1.84%, a net gain of 2%¢ for the 
week. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 23 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


$2.34! + $ 59% 
2.33'/2@2.58% 


No. | Dark and Hard 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 


No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.31'2@2.56% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.29'2@2.54% 
No. | Red 2.3342 @2.35\% 
No. 2 Red 2.322 @2.34% 
No. 3 Red 2.302 @2.33% 
No. 4 Red 2.282 @2.31% 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 
winter milling wheat was selling 
May 26 at $2.57@2.59, rail basis, de- 
livered Texas common points. Truck 
wheat was selling at $2.37 delivered 
north Texas mills. Demand was fair, 
offerings were light. The first new 
crop wheat in the area is now being 
cut, but without carlot receipts hav- 
ing been received to date. 

Wheat trading is dull in the Paci- 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 


urrently to The Nort 














western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the tots! e:timaied ow py 
mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 
May /8-25 Previous May |9-26 May 21-28, May 22-29 
1958 week 1957 956 
Northwest 688,310 690,556 693,380 663,14 631,087 
Southwest 1,310,466 1,258,850 1,321,348 97,031 1,179,634 
Buffalo 589,779 488 762 547,633 477,813 479,420 
Central and Southeast 570,198 571,333 537,026 548 692 597,586 
North Pacific Coast 323,324 318,101 281,003 309, 286 305,8!9 
Totals 3,482,683 3,327,602 3,380,390 3,195,970 3,193,546 
Percentage of total U.S. output ; 72.9 72.9 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production 4,706,328 4,519,075 
Accumulated total this month 15,411,779 10,705.45 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— ——Jey | to—— 
May 1!8-25, Previous May !9-26, May 21-28, May 22-29 May 25 May 26 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 1958 1957 
Northwest 100 100 104 99 88 33,146,207 32,173,090 
Southwest 10! 97 10 92 90 61,317,561 62,476,634 
Buffalo 121 100 115 101 102 25,722,276 25,756,635 
Central and S. E 96 9% 94 96 90 25,849, 814 25,389,183 
No. Pacific Coast 100 98 79 87 88 4,786,902 14,281,050 
Totals 103 98 100 94 93 60,817,760 160,076,592 
NORTHWEST SOUTHWEST 
Minneapolis Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity apacity output tivity 
May 18-25 231,000 246,155 107 May {8-25 281,750 236,125 a4 
Previous week 231,000 *222,793 96 Previous week 281,750 243,709 86 
Year ago 237,000 231,618 98 Year ago 287,500 281,319 98 
Two years ago 237,000 201,045 85 Two years ago 279,850 258,917 93 
Five-year average 91 Five-year average 86 
Ten-year average 83 Ten-year average $3 
*Revised 
os . : ae , : 50 Representative Mills Outside of Konsas 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- . (Uncludi Wichi 4 Seen 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana City (Including ichite an ina 
and lowa: 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
5-day week Flour % ac- _ = > - 
: May 8-25 020,950 1,074,341 10s 
capacity output tivity tes de gelled 020 980 01S 141 99 
May {8-25 456,900 442,76! 97 Year ago 032,500 040,029 0 
Previous week 456,900 *467,763 102 Two years ago 021,350 938.114 92 
Year ago 430,500 461,762 107 Five-year average 9! 
Two years ago 454,500 462,103 02 Ten-year erage 86 
Five-year average 87 *Revised 
Ten-year average 83 
*Revised CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
PACIFIC COAST Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
— . eee Indian Kentuck North C n Tenne 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Vv velale Seare “y end ean me... _— 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 








5-day week Flour % ac- 

Washington Mills peace Aw pant tivity 

5-day week Flour % ac- ay 8-25 $92 250570 98 % 

capacity output tivity hee ous week 5 $0 5 ! 333 % 

May 18-25 194,500 181,594 93 eer ago : ornare S37 906 es 

Previous week 194,500 *187,025 96 ae years age 570,250 548 692 6 

Year ago 215,000 168,788 79 4 vig yeer everage 83 

Two years ago 215,000 185,087 86 yew average 82 

Five-year average 83 Revised 

—_—e - BUFFALO 

—_ 5-day week Flour % ac 

Portiand and Interior Oregon Mills capacity output tivity 

May 1/8-25 128,500 141,730 110 May {8-25 487 500 589,779 2 

Previous week 128,500 131,076 102 Previous week 500 488,762 00 

Year ago 138,750 112,215 s Year ago 000 54 633 5 

Two years ago 133,200 124,199 90 Two years ago 475,000 477,813 01 

Five-year average 88 Five-year average o8 

Ten-year average 87 Ten-year average 101 

MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May 24, and prior two weeks, together with 


season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City 


and St. Joseph; (2) 
including Minneapolis, St 
puted on the basis of 72.6% flour production 








principal mills of Minnesota 
Pau! and Duluth-Superior 


lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana 


3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com- 











Southwest* —Northwest*— Buffalo? —Combined**— 

Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 

production to date production to date production to date production to date 

May 18-25 24,728 1,222,199 13,000 610,423 11,130 491,67 48,858 2,324,293 
Previous week $23,756 $13,031 9 384 $46 71 
Two weeks ego 22,181 12,920 9,288 44,389 

1957 26,757 1,262,038 14.044 647,107 089 508,228 51,890 2,417,373 

1956 23,359 1,189,336 2.94 618,420 9,324 436,515 45.624 2,244.27 

1955 23,887 1,170,583 12,736 622,986 0,2 496,112 46.824 2,289.68 

1954 22.569 1,121,619 2.448 653,852 9.753 495,932 44.770 2,271,403 

*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAli mills. gRevised 

fic Northwest as new crop time ap- to two cargoes of western white for 

proaches. There is enough free wheat July shipment, Japan being the buye! 

to take care of the limited demand There was only a limited demand 

of both the milling and export trades from mills. New crop winter wheat is 

Wheat prices sagged again last week, in excellent condition, and a good 

both in export and milling types sized crop is anticipated. Warmer 

Montana wheat was also down a_ weather the past two weeks has 


trifle. Export bookings were confined 


stimulated growth 
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Retiring. After 34 years service with the company including the last 
15 years in Vancouver as export manager for the Far East division, Milton B. 
Scott is retiring the end of the month from Quaker Oats Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
To honor Mr. Scott, J. G. Wharry, the new Canadian president of the com- 
pany from Peterborough, Ont., will come here for a reception in his honor. 
Mr. Scott is one of the best known export flour men in Western Canada and is 
equally well known in the Far East which he has visited yearly for many 
years. He will be succeeded here by T. P. de Bloeme who was formerly at- 


tached to the company’s New York office. 


Club Banquet. The Twenty-Five Year Club of Cargill, Incorporated 
employees of 25-or-more-years tenure with the grain 

"al firm—held its annual banquet at Minneapolis’ Calhoun 

’ " Beach Hotel recently. Sixty persons, from Minneapolis and 
Pe surroundings and from Chicago, Duluth and Superior, at- 
tended. National active and retired membership is now 177 





persons. New members, admitted at the dinner, are Charles 
W. Mooers, company secretary; Glaays Carlon, Mary Orde- 
mann and Vincent E. Berg, all of Minneapolis. Newly elect- 
ed officers are W. Fred Palin, president; Myron J. Laurel, 
vice president, and Gladys Carlon, secretary. 


W. Fred Palin 


President. Fiected president of the Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce 
at the 79th annual meeting of the organization was W. Scott Neal, director 
and secretary of the McCabe Co., Winnipeg. 


Promotion, Promotion of Tom Sullivan, since 1952 a grain buyer in 
the Willamette valley for Continental Grain Co., to manager of that firm’s 
Spokane, Wash., office, has been announced by George Krummeck, vice presi- 
dent of the Portland office. In his new position Mr. Sullivan will succeed Walt 
Mitchell, who is retiring next spring. Mr. Mitchell has been in charge of the 
Spokane office for some 20 years and will continue to work with Mr. Sullivan 
until he retires. The change is effective immediately. 


Wichita Visitors. Fiour brokers Earl O’Neal, Little Rock, Ark.., 
and Lynn O’Neal, Springfield, Mo., were recent Wichita visitors. 


Merchandising Operations. Taking over merchandising 
operations of the Continental Grain Co. plant at French Camp, Cal., recently 
was Jack Clifford. He had been doing merchandising for the company’s San 
Francisco office for about one year before being transferred. He fills a newly 
created position brought about by the rapid expansion of Continental's opera- 
tions at French Camp. 


Recuperating. Recuperating from a coronary occlusion in Provi- 
dence Hospital, Kansas City, is H. Gilmore Walter, representative of Hoffmann- 
La Roche, Inc. He is reported to be making good progress toward recovery. 


To Head Texas Firm. Named president of Wolf Brand 
Products, Corsicana Texas, manufacturer of chile and 
tamales, recently was Herbert H. Johnson. The firm 
is a subsidiary of the Quaker Oats Co. Mr. Johnson was 
formerly manager of flour sales and grain purchasing for 
Quaker Oats in Los Angeles. At Corsicana he replaces 
James T. West, who has resigned. Mr. Johnson, who joined 
Quaker Oats in 1937, was a retail salesman at Portland, 
Ore., and Denver. After military service in World War II, 
he joined the Los Angeles office as a jobbing cereal sales- 
man. He became Los Angeles flour sales manager in 1948 
and three years later assumed the additional responsibility 
for grain purchasing. 





H. H. Johnson 


Northeastern Trip. Following return of Don Russell, sales 
manager for the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, from a visit 
to the southeastern seaboard, P. H. Baum, vice president and general manager, 
left for a trip to northeastern points. 


Sailing for England. Sailing for a visit to England May 20 
were Fred H. Dunsford, president, Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Marys, 
Ont., and a director of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, and Mrs. 
Dunsford. 
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Here is a sketch of the new research 
Works, Chicago. 


CHICAGO — Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago, will begin construc- 
tion immediately at Chicago Heights, 
Iil., of the first unit of a large re- 
search laboratory that will increase 
materially the company’s entire re- 
search activities, Rothe Weigel, pres- 
ident, has announced. 

Victor, producer of phosphorus, 
phosphates, and other inorganic and 
organic chemicals, is starting the 
project now, Mr. Weigel said, as part 
of its over-all expansion program as 
the nation’s economy again moves 
forward. Completion by early 1959 of 
the new unit will bring about a re- 
arrangement of Victor’s research ac- 
tivities, which have been conducted 
continuously in Chicago Heights 
throughout the 60-year history of the 
company, he said. 

The new unit will provide air-con- 
ditioned laboratory and administra- 
tive space for Victor’s food chemi- 
cals research personnel and for the 
sales and service and applications 
staff serving some 40 major indus- 
tries. Completion of the unit will re- 
lease space in the present laboratory 
buildings at 11th and Arnold St. in 
Chicago Heights, which will be adapt- 


laboratory planned by Victor Chemical 


ed to work in other areas of Victor 
research and chemical engineering. 

Thirty acres of ground extending 
northward along the west side of 
State St. from the company’s Chica- 
go Heights plant to Joe Orr Rd. was 
acquired from Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois Railroad. The structure will 
be contemporary in design and will 
set the pattern for the additional 
units that are contemplated as Vic- 
tor’s expansion continues. 

The building will be windowless 
and will involve one of the first large 
scale applications in the Chicago 
area of a heat pump which will pro- 
vide heat in winter and refrigerated 
air in summer. The windowless de- 
sign in itself will increase the effici- 
ent use of space in that there will be 
more wall space for work-benches, 
shelves and ventilating hoods, Mr 
Weigel said. 

Victor, founded in 1897 by August 
Kochs, who is still active as corpora- 
tion chairman, has grown from one 
small manufacturing unit and a one- 
room laboratory in Chicago Heights 
to one of the nation’s largest inde- 
pendent producers of phosphorus and 
phosphate chemicals. 





Pillsbury Executives 
Say Food Industries’ 
Outlook Bright 


MEMPHIS — Two Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., executives said here that the 
outlook for food industries continues 
bright, despite a drop in many busi- 
nesses. Robert J. Keith, executive 
vice president, and Earl A. Clasen, 
vice president, of Minneapolis, were 
in Memphis for the annual meeting 
with the company’s grocery products 
sales force in this region. 

“The food business has not been 
adversely affected by the recession,” 
Mr. Keith said. “Food manufacturing 
and food distributing have moved up- 
ward since early 1940. There have 
been a few jogs in the line, but ba- 
sically no recession in food indus- 
tries.” 

Mr. Clasen, admitting that the 
food business has not enjoyed the ter- 
rific upswing of hard goods, said: 
“Neither does it appear that we are 
going to take the downswing of those 
industries.” 

Mr. Keith and Mr. Clasen said that 
although a general drop in capital ex- 
penditures by industries is being 
noted, Pillsbury is now building new 
plants at East Greenville, Pa., New 
Albany, Ind., and Midland, Canada. 
The firm is investing about $4.5 mil- 
lion in plant improvement and mod- 
ernization during this fiscal year. 
They added that they are confident 
that Pillsbury will show improvement 
in sales and earnings in the fiscal 
year ending May 31. 


Standard Brands 


Income Increases 


NEW YORK — Net income of 
Standard Brands, Inc., for the first 
three months of 1958 amounted to 
$3,819,542, an increase of 5.7% over 
the first quarter of 1957. This was 
equivalent, after preferred dividend 
requirements, to $1.11 a share on the 
3,266,107 average shares of common 
stock outstanding during the period. 
Net income for the first three months 
of 1957 was $3,612,453, or $1.05 a 
share on the 3,260,757 average shares 
outstanding during the 1957 period, 
according to Joel S. Mitchell, presi- 
dent. 





NEW-CROP WHEAT 
HARVESTED 


KANSAS CITY — The first new- 
crop wheat to be harvested this year 
was reported received May 26 at Wal- 
ters, Okla., in the southwestern part 
of the state. Kenneth White brought 
in 330 bu. harvested from a 15-acre 
field, which averaged 22 bu. acre. 
This is the third straight year that 
Cotton County, Oklahoma, has been 
the first in the nation with the start 
of the wheat harvest. Last year the 
first wheat was received May 21. The 
grain trade estimates that wheat 
harvest will begin in the northern 
Oklahoma area about June 8 to 10 
and in southern Kansas a few days 
later. 
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There Is No Room 
Today for Any High 
Cost Flour Operation 


| Maximum mill efficiency requires 
substantial bulk flour storage. You 
are making bulk flour savings avail- 
able to bakers. Why not take ad- 
vantage of them yourself? 


CALL US FOR ESTIMATE 


| JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE ; KANSAS CITY, MO. 





BUILDERS of 91,500,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
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Cooperation 


In Developing Foreign Markets 


By Gwynn Garnett 


Administrator, Foreign Agricultural Service 


HE main job of the Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service is to help 


American agriculture export its prod- 
ucts. In carrying out this objective, 
we work closely with trade groups. 

Let me emphasize at the outset 
that I am impressed by the export 
contribution that is being made by 
the American milling industry. 

American agricultural exports have 
gained steadily for four years. In the 
1957 fiscal vear they set a new 
high record. New export records were 
established for wheat, soybeans, soy- 
bean and cottonseed oils and rice. Ex- 
ports of cotton were highest in a 
quarter of a century. Exports of flour 
were highest since 1948, a year in 
which world trade in flour was great- 
ly expanded by abnormal food needs. 

An export record like this is a 
great accomplishment. The milling 
industry can be proud of its contri- 
bution to that record. The amount of 
wheat moving into export in the form 
of flour during the year was the 
equivalent of nearly 80 million bush- 
els of wheat, or about 15% of our 
wheat exports. This is significant not 
only to the millers, but also to the 
wheat producers of America. 


Remarkable Stability 

Exporting is an up-and-down busi- 
ness for many commodities. The flour 
export record shows remarkable sta- 
bility. From last July through Janu- 
ary, U.S. wheat exports were running 
nearly 30% below those of a year 
earlier. But U.S. flour exports re- 
mained strong, with practically no 
change from the previous year. Facts 
like these testify to the constancy 
of millers’ export operations. 

Foreign market development on the 


To insure uniformity 


scale that we have it today is a rela- 
tively new concept in American agri- 
culture. Only a few of our agricul- 
tural industries have much history of 
export promotion. Among them are 
tobacco, cotton and fruit. Today’s 
broader idea is that all of American 
agriculture has a stake in exports. 
This is something that has come 
about in these postwar years. It is a 
logical development. It is based on 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Garnett 
presented these remarks at the an- 
nual convention of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation at Washington, 
D.C., recently. He is leaving FAS 
soon to take a post with Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways System. (See The 
Miller, May 6, 1958, page 5.) 





the realization that our agriculture 
is dynamic and its abundant produc- 
tion must have some place to go. 
Furthermore, it recognizes the ines- 
capable fact that the world’s popu- 
lation is expanding rapidly and, for 
years to come, millions of foreign 
consumers will need large shipments 
of our farm products. 

The Millers National Federation 
has been out in front in gearing up 
for this postwar market development 
work. The timetable of its export 
promotion work somewhat precedes 
that of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. Its export department was 
set up in 1952. USDA export activi- 
ties began to get under way the fol- 
lowing year. 

The developing of foreign markets 
is not a crash program. It required 
months and years of continuing ef- 
fort. Also, the results cannot always 


To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 


Or get a better value 


. Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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The Auto Mercado, a modern supermarket in Coracas, 


wheat flour. 


be measured statistically. I am cer- 
tain, however, that these six years 
of work already are yielding tangible 
benefits. The fact that MNF has es- 
tablished an export department gives 
millers a source of expert assistance 
in this complicated foreign trade 
field. The fact that MNF is cooperat- 
ing with USDA in specific marketing 
projects is making millers’ products 
better known among foreign con- 
sumers and is opening new sales con- 
tacts. 


Assistance Reviewed 


The way we operate in the U.S., ex- 
porting is primarily a function of 
private business. We in government 
recognize that there are ways where- 
by we can assist milling operations, 
but we accept our role as that of 
junior partner. With that in mind, I 
would like to review the principal 
ways whereby the government is at- 
tempting to render export services. 
Among them are price programs, 
credit programs, special export pro- 
grams, reporting and analysis, trade 
agreement programs and export pro- 
motions. 


Price Programs. All of our exports 
of wheat and flour encounter foreign 
competition in the form of prices 
lower than our domestic prices. Ex- 
port payments are enabling Ameri- 
can exporters to bring their prices 
down to meet this competition. With- 
out these payments, U.S. wheat and 
flour would not be moving overseas. 


Credit Programs. Both the Export- 
Import Bank and the Commodity 
Credit Corp. have programs to facili- 
tate export sales for dollars by ex- 
tending credit. These programs can 
be used when credit is not available 
from commercial sources. 


Special Export Programs. Relative- 
ly large amounts of flour are moving 
overseas under the special export pro- 
grams. These include sales for foreign 
currencies and donations. About 30% 
of flour exports were under such 
programs last year. Public Law 480 
is the principal activity involved. 
Since July 1, 1954, sales of U.S. wheat 
flour for foreign currencies under 
Title I of this act have totaled 205 
million pounds. Donations to foreign 
governments and foreign people un- 


displays lots of flour, coke mixes, and other 
the . Here a housewife shops for bread, baked a from U.S. 
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Venezuela, 
wheat products from 


der Titles II and III of the act have 
totaled 1.1 billion pounds. 

Reporting and Analysis. One of the 
serv.ces offered the milling industry 
for many years is the reporting and 
analyzing of world agricultural pro- 
duction and trade. The heart of this 
service is a world network of agri- 
cultural attaches who cover 51 for- 
eign posts. The timely information 
provided by the attaches is made 
available to millers through USDA 
publications. It includes monthly data 
on U.S. and wheat flour exports, an- 
nual summaries of world trade in 
wheat and flour, and current infor- 
mation on foreign production and for- 
eign policies. Much of this informa- 
tion is picked up and reprinted in the 
milling trade journals. 

Trade Agreement Program. The ex- 
panding of exports for dollars re- 
quires that countries have access to 
our markets so they can earn the 
dollars needed in buying our agri- 
cultural products. Similarly, it re- 
quires that countries give our agri- 
cultural products access to their mar- 
kets. Our government is an active 
supporter of the trade agreements 
program. We look on it as one of our 
essential instruments in maintaining 
and expanding exports. 

Export Promotion. The enactment 
of PL 480 four years ago has helped 
to set in motion a number of projects 
specifically aimed at promoting agri- 


cultural exports. A portion of the 
foreign currencies derived from ex- 


port sales under Title I is ear- 
marked for developing foreign mar- 
kets. To date such funds total $46.5 
million and involve 35 countries. So 
far we have committed nearly $10 
million of these currencies for pro- 
motional activities in 29 countries. 
The funds have helped finance U.S. 
agricultural exhibits in 21 interna- 
tional trade fairs. 


This export promotion work is a 


205 












James Gehr, assistant U.S. agricultural attache in Cuba, looks at flour and 
cake mixes from the U.S. in a large Havana supermarket. Cuba, one of the 
leading markets for U.S. flour and wheat products, imported 84,486 metric 
tons of flour from the U.S. in 1957. 
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Left, James Gehr, assistant U.S. 


agricultural attache in Cuba 
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(left), and 


Jose Ricardo, Cuban assistant on the agricultural attache's staff, get samples 
of U.S. crackers in a Havana supermarket. Many of the latest merchandising 
techniques, similar to those of the U.S., are used in the modern Cuban super- 
markets. Center, the Palace Bakery, Bogota, Colombia. This modern bakery 
is using PL 480 flour and flour milled locally from PL 480 wheat. Here Pierre 


cooperative activity. Some 43 U.S. 
farm and trade groups either have 
participated or are taking part now 
These groups, along with participat- 
ing foreign trade groups, have put up 
the equivalent of $3 million as their 
own contribution. Including trade 
fairs, 185 separate projects have been 
undertaken. 


MNF Out in Front 

MNF has been out in front in this 
activity. It was among the first 
to sign working agreements with us. 
Its Washington office and individual 
members have made signal contribu- 
tions. Its representatives have attend- 
ed area meetings of USDA agricul- 
tural attaches and participated in 
market development planning. Millers 
have taken part in joint missions to 
Latin America and the Far East in 
order to evaluate marketing oppor- 
tunities and set up marketing proj- 
ects. Millers are working with U.S 
wheat producer groups and the For- 
eign Agricultural Service today in 
carrying out specific projects. 

Japan is an outstanding example 
of this joint effort. I think most of 
you are broadly familiar with this 
example. MNF, the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League, FAS and Japanese 
trade groups are participating. Japa- 
nese bakers are being trained in the 
use of U.S. wheat flour. Kitchen 
buses, staffed with Japanese nutri- 
tionists, are touring cities and vil- 
lages, and housewives are being 
taught how to use wheat foods. The 


Gwynn Garnett 


Japanese national school lunch pro- 
gram is building a taste for bread 
and rolls among children. Broad pub- 
licity is being given to the nutrition- 
al value of better balanced meals 
that include wheat foods. 

The Japanese government is sup- 
porting this campaign, and it is hav- 
ing a noticeable effect. Japanese peo- 
ple whose meals have always been 
built around rice are definitely be- 
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Albrecht, owner of the bakery, inspects loaves of bread after being wrapped 
in new wrapping machine. Mr. Albrecht, who is also president of the Colom- 
bian Bakers Assn., indicated that with bread consumption being very low 
in Colombia, they have a tremendous chance for increasing consumption. High 
quality U.S. flour and flour milled in Colombia from quality wheat will facili- 
tate this, he indicated. At right is bread coming from the Palace oven. 


ginning to regard wheat foods as a 
welcome addition. The process is slow, 
for food habits of a lifetime cannot 
be changed overnight. But change is 
taking place, and we can expect that 
it will have a favorable impact on the 
future exports of American wheat 
products to Japan. 

We have enccuraged both U.S. mill- 
ers and U.S. wheat growers to par- 
ticipate in this sort of promotional 
effort. Both parties gain from such 
cooperation. Wheat growers can bene- 
fit from their long experience in the 
field of foreign marketing. At the 
same time, the addition of their ini- 
tiative and financial support makes 
the combined operation that much 
stronger. 

In all of our foreign market devel- 
opment work, we need to keep in 
mind the primary goal of expanding 
sales for dollars. Ycur industry is 
making a significant contribution to 
this objective. Nearly three fourths 
of your exports of flour have been 
for dollars. This is in marked contrast 
to exports of wheat where about 
one third has been moving under 
dollar sales. 

The special export programs are 
rendering a useful and necessary 
function during this period of large 
agricultural surpluses, but they do 
place our agriculture in a vulnerabk 


position. Not only wheat but also 
cotton, rice, corn and vegetable oils 


have come to be highly dependent 
on them. 


I think there is good prospect in 
the years ahead of American agricul- 
ture being able to improve its dollar 
export position and decrease its de- 
pendence on government programs. 
The world population is growing and 
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CEREAL QUEEN — Barbara Lyon, 
18, of Hammond, Ind., who was 
crowned cereal queen at the 39th 
National Restaurant Show held re- 
cently in Chicago, examines a display 
of breakfast menus which are made 
up for restaurants by the Kellogg Co. 





of less developed countries 
are expanding. We look for levels of 
living to rise and purchasing power 
of foreign customers to increase. We 
see possibility of our total exports 
for dollars going as high as 4.5 bil- 
lion by 1965. This would be 50% 
more than last year’s dollar exports 
It would match the present rate of 
total exports, including the substan- 
tial component under government 
programs. The greater our success in 
expanding dollar sales, the less will 
be our need for the special export 
programs 

The future of exports of American 
flour is clouded by a complication 
with which millers are all familiar, 
and that is the desire of some coun- 
tries to establish and protect their 
own milling industries. In some cases 


there may appear to be some eco- 
nomic justification; in other cases 
the economics may be questionable. 
Regardless of this, however, we can 
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be confident that certain areas will 
continue to look to the U.S. milling 
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Plans Well Along for Rebuilding 
Kansas State College Flour Mill 


industry as a primary source of sup- 
ply for years to come. There is rea- 
sonable expectation that other areas 
will expand their purchasing, espe- 
cially if we maintain aggressive mar- 
ket promotion efforts. 

The history of people who have im- 
proved their standards of living 
shows that about the first thing they 
do is eat better. This calls for a 
greater variety of foods. Where diets 
already are sophisticated, use of 
wheat foods is rather constant. But 
where diets have been simple and 
sub-standard, bread often is one of 
the first additions. The broad view of 
the world’s aspirations and progress 
indicates that the stage is set for 
wheat flour to become increasingly 
important to millions of people in the 
years ahead. 

These potential export opportuni- 
ties have special meaning to the mill- 
ing industry. The consumption of 
wheat products by domestic consum- 
ers is relatively steady. Millers’ op- 
portunities for expansion largely are 
in export marketing. Year by year 
comparisons show that even though 
flour exports account for only about 
15% of U.S. flour mill production, it 
is the variation in exports that ac- 
counts for almost all of the annual 
changes in milling output. 





WHEAT RESEARCH 
CONFERENCE PLANNED 


CHICAGO — The third annual 
wheat research conference is sched- 
uled to be held at the Northern Util- 
ization Research & Development 
Division laboratory of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at Peoria, 
Ill, Sept. 30-Oct. 1. The program, 
which is now in the process of formu- 
lation, will consist in part of progress 
reports on wheat research projects 
now under way at the Northern and 
Western USDA laboratories, in part 
of reports on wheat research being 
done at state experiment stations, 
and in part of reports on certain in- 
dustry-sponsored research. In addi- 
tion, consideration will be given to 
various ideas bearing upon the mill- 
ing industry’s needs in future re- 
search. The conference is sponsored 
by the technical advisory committee 
of the Millers National Federation 
and is attended chiefly by mill tech- 
nical staff members. 





MANHATTAN—Plans for rebuild- 
ing the Kansas State College flour 
mill and other facilities destroyed in 
the East Waters hall fire, Aug. 25, 
1957, are well along, Glenn H. Beck, 
coordinator for the project, has re- 
ported. 

The two K-State departments af- 
fected, agronomy and flour and feed 
milling, began planning immediately 
following the fire so that when the 
Kansas legislature earlier in May ap- 
propriated $1,151,644 for replacement 
of the facilities, little time actually 
had been lost. (An additional $269,810 
is available from the state education- 
al building fund to pay for a 22,910 
sq. ft. space gained in the replace- 
ment facilities). 

Mr. Beck said that all rough spe- 
cifications have been prepared at de- 
partmental levels and approved on 
campus. Drawings are to be com- 
pleted within two or three weeks. If 
things go smoothly, it should be pos- 
sible to call for bids and get construc- 
tion underway early in 1959, Mr. 
Beck said. 

Pians have been developed for re- 
building the flour and feed milling 
facilities as a functional unit. A 
cleaning room and storage area are to 
be built directly to the east of the 
pilot feed mill, which was undamaged 
by the fire. This will serve both the 
feed mill and the new four-story flour 
mill, which will extend to the north. 
The structure will be enclosed on the 
east and south by a two-story wing 
which will contain office, classroom 
and laboratory space for the flour 
milling curriculum. 

A three-story structure will fill in 
the area formerly occupied by the 
flour mill and gutted in the fire. This 
will contain office, laboratories and 
research space, primarily for use in 
feed technology. This area will have 
connections through the feed mill to 
the other departmental facilities. 

Regular commercial equipment is 
to be employed for the flour mill, 
with latest pneumatic conveyance of 
materials. K-State staff members al- 
ready are meeting with industry rep- 
resentatives to plan the mill. 

Even before the fire, plans were 
well along, and money had been ap- 
propriated, to remodel the old meats 
laboratory for use by the USDA’s 
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hard red winter wheat quality labora- 
tory. Mr. Beck said this remodeling 
will begin immediately, and the labo- 
ratory should be ready by the first of 


the year. 

The remaining portion of East 
Waters hall is to be renovated for 
use by the K-State agronomy de- 


partment. Fireproof materials will be 
used insofar as possible, and a fire- 
proof roof already has been put on 
The lower two floors will be used pri- 
marily for wet laboratories with the 
upper two floors for office and class- 
room space. 





St. Louis Exchange 
Votes Membership 


For Women 


ST. LOUIS—For the first time in 
the 122-year history of the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, the by-laws 
have been changed to permit women 
to become members. Traditionally, 
membership in exchanges has been 
restricted to men. Since its organiza- 
tion in 1836, the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange, the oldest in the U.S., has 
followed this pattern. So far as is 
known, this is the first exchange in 
the nation to break with tradition 
and drop its men-only rule. 

The proposal to change the by-laws 
to admit women was first voted upon 
last July but failed to pass because 
a two-thirds majority is required to 
change the by-laws. In a new vote 
recently the proposal was adopted by 
a large majority. 

Miss Ruth S. Moegle, corn buyer 
and grain purchasing supervisor for 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., lost no time in 
sending in her application. She has 
been seeking membership for more 
than a year, “because I would rather 
buy grain from the floor of the ex- 
change than by telephone. 

Miss Moegle, who has been with 
Anheuser-Busch for 15 years and has 
been buying millions of bushels of 
grain a year, worked her way up 
from a secretary to her present posi- 
tion. “More opportunities for women 
in the business world are opening up 
every day,’ she observed. 
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FRENCH SET 
SUBSIDY RATES 


PARIS — The French government 
has established new rates of subsidy 
for flour exported to overseas terri- 
tories. For flour shipped to Guade- 
loupe, Martinique and Guiana the 
subsidy is 46.3¢ bu., wheat equivalent. 
The subsidy for other overseas pos- 
sessions is 18.7¢ bu. An additional 
subsidy of 15.1¢ bu. is paid for flour 
delivered in bags and 17.6¢ for flour 
delivered in tins. Permissible deliv- 
ery charges to the wharf are 6.4¢ bu. 
for flour in bags and 8.8¢ for flour 
in tins. 





Barge Canal Firms 
Feeling Effects 


Of Recession 


BUFFALO—Barge canal operators 
are feeling the effects of the reces- 
sion. They are reaching out for any 
type shipments available this month 
between New York and Buffalo, 
hopeful that by June 1 the picture 
will have cleared sufficiently for them 
to see what lies ahead during the 
summer. 

Grain and pig iron from Buffalo, 
scrap into Canada, newsprint out of 
Canada for New York—this sums up 
the extent of May shipments lined 
up on the 504-mile stretch of water- 
way by operators whose fleets make 
Buffalo a port of call. 

“We're covered pretty well for this 
month, but we don’t know what's 
going to happen after June 1,” Ber- 
nard Feeney, head of the Reliance 
Marine Corp., Kingston, N.Y., said. 

The Reliance firm operates 26 
wooden and steel barges. The fleets 
in recent years have come into Buf- 
falo frequently because of the heavy 
movement of scrap iron from the 
eastern seaboard to steel mills in 
Lackawanna. 

Mr. Feeney said that while there 
have been hundreds of inquiries for 
tonnage space possibilities, no defi- 
nite commitments have been made 
beyond the end of May. 

“We will move some grain and pig 
iron out of Buffalo in the next two 
weeks,”” Mr. Feeney said, “but it is 
probable the fleets will travel light 
on the westbound trip. We have not 
received any indication from Bethle- 
hem Steel as to scrap iron require- 
ments and we don’t look for too much 
tonnage in this respect.” 

Mr. Feeney said the Commodity 
Credit Corp.’s part in the canal pic- 
ture this year is also uncertain. CCC 
has more than 20 million bushels 
grain stored in Buffalo, but it is not 
known how much may move on the 
canal for export. Mr. Feeney said if 
half the early season inquiries for 
space develop, it could mean a fairly 
brisk summer shipping period. 

“Right now we don’t know what 
the score will be,” he said. “We're 
optimistic to the point that Reliance 
is building two new steel barges to 
add to the fleet. We turned out three 
new ones last year, and they pres- 
ently are being kept busy on the sea- 
board.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 

SOLOMON, KANSAS—The Farm- 
ers Union Cooperative Business As- 
sociation, Inc., will build a new 258,- 
000 bu. elevator here, costing $160,- 
000. The elevator will be located ad- 
jacent to the present facility on 
Farmers Union property. The new 
elevator will consist of six large and 
16 small bins. 
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Prater Contributes Mill 
For Grinding Studies 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS —A 7.5 
horsepower hammermill valued at 
$3,000 has been contributed to the 
Kansas State College department of 
flour and feed milling industries by 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago. 

The new mill, located in the feed 
technology wing of Waters hall, is 
being used experimentally to deter- 
mine such things as how screen area 
and size of screen affect granulation, 
to determine effect of the suction 
fan on granulation and, in compari- 


son, the effect of gravity removal on 
granulation. The effect of grain mois- 
ture content on granulation also is 
being studied. 

Richard Baker and E. P. Farrell, 
who are making the study, have been 
working with milo and are just start- 
ing on corn. They also will run tests 
on oats before the project is con- 
cluded. 

Three widths of hammers are used 
in the experiment, % in., 1/16 in., 
and a grouped set of hammers to 
regulate fineness of granulation. 
There also are four sizes of screens 
used, a 3/32 in., 3/16 in., % in., and 
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% in. The mill is run at 3600 revolu- 
tions per minute. 


The mill is loaded to full capacity 
and checked for rate of production. 
The researchers noted that the suc- 
tion fan seems to increase grinding 
production rate. 

They said gravity removal tends 
to make the mill grind the milo at 
a coarser texture; however, the fan 
removal system speeds up the rate 
of production and therefore makes a 
finer ground product. The fine screen, 
a 3/32 in., works to better advantage 
with the fan system than with the 
gravity. 
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Position of Milling Industry 
On Exemption Provision Given 


Statement Sent for Incorporation 
Into Senate Subcommittee Record 


CHICAGO—A strong statement 
defining the milling industry’s posi- 
tion on the agricultural exemption 
provision in the motor carrier act has 
been sent by the transportation com- 
mittee of the Millers National Fed- 
eration in the form of a letter to Sen. 
George A. Smathers (D., Fla.), chair- 
man of the surface transportation 
subcommittee of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate & Foreign Com- 
merce. This letter, which was over 
the signature of Elmer W. Reed, Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, chairman of 
the transportation committee, trans- 
mitted a formal statement on behalf 
of MNF for incorporation in the rec- 
ord recently made by Sen. Smathers’ 
subcommittee in its inquiry into the 
condition of the railroads. 

A copy of the letter and a copy of 
the formal! statement follow: 

May 12, 1958 
Honorable George A. Smathers, 

Chairman 
Surface Transportation Sub- 

committee 
Committee On Interstate & 

Foreign Commerce 


United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Chairman: 

I am president of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, which operates flour 
mills in Kansas and Ohio, but this 
letter is written in my capacity as 
chairman of the transportation com- 
mittee of Millers National Federa- 
tion. This is a trade association which 
includes in its membership about 85% 
of the active capacity of the entire 
flour milling industry of the U.S. The 
statements which I am making here 
are authorized by this committee, 
which was recently charged specifi- 
cally with the responsibility of speak- 
ine the industry’s mind relative to 
trans~ortation issues. 

I am prompted to write you, partly 
becau-e of the publication of your 
subcommittee report under date of 
April 30, 1958, and partly because of 
the fact that your committee has be- 
fore it S. 1689 (H.R. 5823 a compan- 
ion bill). 


EVERYONE ENGAGED in the 
flour milling business in the U.S. is 
deeply concerned with the plight of 
the railroads. There are few if any 
lines of business activity which are 
more directly geared to the railroads 
than is flour milling. Millers are 
therefore gratified that the Congress 
is giving serious consideration to the 
problems of the railroads, which we 
recognize as being extremely com- 
plicated and in many respects of long 
standing 

Flour millers do not pretend to be 
informed on all aspects of the rail- 
road problem, but they do have oc- 
casion to kncw a great deal about the 
effect of the agricultural exemption 
provision in the motor carrier act. 
This provision has created a situation 
which is rapidly depriving the rail- 
roads of a large part of their grain 
traffic. Grain and grain products have 
historically been one of the most im- 
portant sources of tonnage of the rail 
carriers. The plain intent of Congress 
as expressed in the motor carrier act 
has been so weakened by administra- 
tive ruling and judicial interpretation 
that other methods of transportation 


wh'‘ch are completely without regula- 
tion have been enabled to take from 
the railroads an immense tonnage of 
grain. For the most part, the rail- 
roads have been powerless to protect 
themselves, although recently, they 
have initiated a spasmodic batch of 
rate reductions in an attempt to re- 
gain the lost business 


IT IS AT THE POINT of special 
rate reductions that the flour milling 
industry is threatened seriously. 
These rate reductions have been ap- 
plicable on wheat only in most cases, 
whereas the historic pattern of grain 
rates has been to maintain an equali- 
ty between rates on wheat and wheat 
flour. With only a few exceptions, 
this concept has prevailed in the rate 
structure of the nation. When the 
railroads reduce rates on wheat but 
not on flour, they make it difficult if 
not impossible for flour mills located 
near or relatively near to the area 
of wheat production to operate suc- 
cessfully. 

For example, a mill located near 
the area of wheat production ships its 
flour products to the consuming area 
primarily by rail at rates fixed and 
regulated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. At the same time, 
a mill located near the consuming 
area can have its wheat supply truck- 
ed in, often over long distances, at 
unregulated rates which are substan- 
tially below prevailing rail rates. This 
situation is aggravated still further 
by unregulated and in many instances 
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cut-throat competition between the 
motor carriers. The resulting injury 
to the railroads is obvious. In addi- 
tion, in order to get his flour products 
to consuming markets the mill opera- 
tor located near the wheat supply is 
burdened with a higher transporta- 
tion cost than is the mill operator lo- 
cated near the consuming area. Ob- 
viously, this added cost must be re- 
flected in higher consumer prices and 
places the first mill operator at a 
competitive disadvantage with the 
second. 

IF THIS TREND continues, it will 
destroy all such flour mills and com- 
pel their owners to erect new plants 
far from areas of production and rela- 
tively near to areas of consumption. 
Thus, while our industry is deeply 
disturbed over the problem of the 
railroads, it is as vitally affected it- 
self because the backwash of these 
problems may disrupt our entire in- 
dustry. 

For the reasons recited here, the 
flour milling industry is deeply dis- 
turbed over the recommendation of 
your subcommittee that a freeze be 
applied to the agricultural exemption 
This would have the effect of legaliz- 
ing and continuing indefinitely the 
grave abuses and the distortions of 
normal business which have grown by 
leaps and bounds under the agricul- 
tural exemption feature. Our indus- 
try feels that a far more realistic, 
equitable and appropriate course of 
action would be adoption by the Con- 
gress of S. 1689, which we understand 
is proposed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Our industry has no desire to inter- 
fere with the exemption from the 
provisions of the motor carrier act of 
transportation of basic agricultural 
commodities from the farm to the 
initial market. Most of our members 
operate as country handlers of grain, 
and thus are thoroughly familiar with 
this situation. It is the extension of 
these exemptions beyond the actual 
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LITTLE MISS MUFFIN—In the first award of a national title of Little Miss 
Muffin, during the recent Associated Retail Bakers of America convention, 
Miss Susan Gratzel, 7 years old, was the winner. She is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Gratzel, Gratzel’s Bakery, Teaneck, NJ. Miss Gratzel is 


shown above with the television set which went with the honor. 
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use of the producer that has created 
such a terrific problem for the rail- 
roads and in turn for our industry. 


We agree with the observation in 
your subcommittee report that at- 
tempts to demonstrate that the bene- 
fits of the agricultural exemption ac- 
crue to the farmer in the form of 
increased income are not convincing 
and that the benefits accrue to 
others. There is an abundance of evi- 
dence in our industry that this state- 
ment is true, and in view of your sub- 
committee’s recognition of this fact 
we are deeply disappointed at the 
proposal to freeze the inequities for 
the future. 

The flour milling industry most 
urgently recommends that the Con- 
gress take positive action to correct 
these inequities. 

Unfortunately, the newly-created 
Committee on Transportation of the 
Millers National Federation was not 
organized at the time your subcom- 
mittee held hearings on the general 
subject of the problem of the rail- 
roads. Consequently, the federation 
was not in position to express its 
views to your subcommittee. If pos- 
sible, therefore, we would appreciate 
it very much if the attached formal 
statement and this letter could be 
made a part of the record of the hear- 
ing before your subcommittee 

Sincerely yours, 

Elmer W. Reed 

Chairman, Transportion Committee 

Millers National Federation 

STATEMENT OF 
ELMER W. REED, CHAIRMAN 
COMMITTEE ON 
TRANSPORTATION 
MILLERS NATIONAL 
FEDERATION 
to 
SURFACE TRANSPORTATION 
SUBCOMMITTEE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 

AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

UNITED STATES SENATE 
of the 


MR 


Mr. Chairman and members 

Subcommittee: 

The Millers National Federation is 
a voluntary, non-profit association of 
flour milling companies, representing 
approximately 85% of the producing 
capacity in the U.S. At its annual 
convention in Washington, D.C., April 
21-23, 1958, a transportation com- 
mittee was appointed with myself as 
chairman, with authority to develop 
and express the sentiment of the in- 
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dustry on all transportation matters, 

and particularly as to its attitude 

with respect to the so-called Agricul- 
tural Exemption Provisions of the 

Interstate Commerce Act. 

This committee met in Kansas City 
on April 30 and unanimously agreed 
to a statement of basic principles, 
which principles it believes to be in 
the best interest of the transportation 
industry as well as of the milling in- 
dustry. These principles are: 

1. Freight rates on wheat and flour 

must be equal. 

2. The principle of milling-in-trans- 
it is the foundation upon which 
the milling industry has been 
built, and it must be maintained 

3. All types of transportation 
should be subject to the same 
regulations. 

4. The heart of the transportation 
problem of the milling industry 
is the inequity created by the 
agricultural exemption feature 
of the motor carrier act and its 
abuses, and the lack of appro- 
priate regulation of all types of 
mass transportation. 

5. Intra-state transportation should 
be subject to regulation which is 
equivalent to that of interstate 
transportation. 


The committee further unanimous- 
ly agreed that the federation should 
take a definite position in support of 
S. 1689 now being considered by your 
committee. 

No industry is cognizant of 
the need for effective exemptions 
pertaining to the transportation of 
the basic agricultural commodities in 
their initial movement to market. 
Many of our members operate as 
country handlers of grain direct from 
the producer and thus are thoroughly 
familiar with the problems involved. 
Any attempt to extend these exemp- 
tions beyond the actual use of the 
producer is, in our opinion, a short- 
sighted policy that will inevitably 
disrupt markets and in the long run 
be more detrimental than helpful to 
the producer of such agricultural 
commodities 

The experience of our members 
shows very clearly that the existing 


more 


application of the agricultural ex- 
emption provisions is having a dis- 
astrous effect on the grain rate 


structure, upon the stability of which 
the flour milling industry has been 
built. The continuing erosion of wheat 


traffic cannot continue without 
threatening the very continuance of 
the milling operation as long estab- 
lished and complete disruption of the 
existing marketing precedures. This 
could mean relocation and diffusion 
of milling production to the obvious 
detriment of such milling states as 
Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Iowa and Minnesota. 

It is realized that the proposed leg- 
islation may well have a serious ef- 
fect on some of our existing practices. 
This we must accept in the more 
important consideration of what is 
best for the producer, the marketing 
system, the milling industry as a 
whole, and the railroads to which, 
under milling-in-transit, the markets 
and the milling industry are irrevoc- 
ably tied. 

Therefore, on behalf of flour 
milling industry of the U.S., urge 
your committee to approve the legis- 
lation hereinabove named. 


Problems of Rail 
Transportation of 
Grain Discussed 


CHICAGO—Problems dealing with 
railroad transportation of grain and 
grain products were discussed by the 
executive traffic committee of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn 

Concern was expressed over the 
current rate adjustment programs of 
certain railroads in making point-to- 


the 
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point adjustments to meet competi- 
tion. The traffic committee stated 
that a better approach would be a 


realistic revision of the entire rate 
structure of grain and grain products 
east of the Rocky Mountains 

A subcommittee was appointed to 
analyze those scales presently in ef- 
fect in various territories and to ar- 
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rive at a new rate scale that could 
be adopted for this entire area. 

The quality of freight cars received 
from tie railroads was again dis- 
cussed without definite action being 
taken. The possibility of sharing the 
cost of putting in grain doors with 
the railroads received special atten- 
tion, and the subject will be taken 
up with the individual carriers 

During the meeting the AFMA 
traffic committee also reinstated the 
present officers for the 1958-59 term 
These are: Chairman, A. M 
Thomas, General Mills, Minneapolis; 
vice chairman, E. D. Koon, Spartan 
Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, S. C., 
and secretary, T. V. Hansen, Coopera- 





tive Mills, Inc., Baltimore, Md 
BREA S THE STAFF ef Ltire— 
ADDITIONAL BIN SPACE 
LYONS, KANSAS The Central 
Kansas Elevator Co plans to add 
200,000 bu. bin space here. New grain 
tanks will be built just east of the 
present storage structure. A wooden 
structure now on the site will be 
razed. The Central Kansas elevator 
has 300,000 bu. bin space here. An 
addition of 100,000 bu. was built nine 
years ago. The storage will be con- 


structed this summer and be ready 
for the milo 
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Wheat Commissions—New Approach 
To Help Solve Growers’ Problems 


— of all, I would like to set 
up some hypothetical questions 
which might be asked about wheat 
commissions—and then I'll attempt 

inswer them. 

Question No. 1: Which states pres- 
ently have wheat commissions? 

Oregon set the pattern in 1947 
when a group of Oregon wheat farm- 
ers asked the Oregon legislature to 
create a state wheat commission and 
to provide for a tax of %¢ bu. to be 
paid by the grower. The Oregon 
Wheat Commission is now in its elev- 
nth year of operation and if you 
lave any doubts about how effective 
heir program has been—~just talk to 
some of their wheat growers about 
what it has accomplished for them 

The second state to set up a wheat 
commission was Nebraska. The Ne- 
braska Wheat Growers Assn. and 
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other interested groups and individ- 
uals asked the Nebraska legislature 
to provide for a state wheat com- 
mission in 1951. The law was passed 
by the legislature in 1951 but was 
vetoed by the lieutenant governor 
while the governor was out of the 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Sheffield is 
chief of the Nebraska Wheat Com- 
mission. He presented this explana- 
tion of the work of wheat commis- 
sions at the recent annual meeting 
of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists at Cincinnati. 





state. Not to be denied, the growers 
came back in 1955; the Nebraska 
Wheat Resources Act was passed by 
the legislature, signed by Gov. Victor 
Anderson, and became law Sept. 18, 
1955. 

The Nebraska law provides for a 
wheat excise tax of 4%¢ bu. paid by 
the grower when wheat is sold. A 
board of seven wheat growers ap- 
pointed by the governor decide how 
the funds are to be used. 

The third state to provide for a 
wheat commission was Kansas. Kan- 
sas wheat growers tried three times 
to get a law passed to provide for 
a wheat commission—and failed each 
time. However, wheat growers are a 
persistent group — especially when 
they are in trouble—so the Kansas 
Wheat Act was passed by the 1957 
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Kansas legislature, signed by their 
governor and went into effect June 
1, 1957. The Kansas Wheat Commis- 
sion is financed by a levy of %¢ bu. 
paid by the grower. 

The fourth state to ferm a wheat 
commission is Washington. In fact, 
I just recently received word from 
their chairman that they have se- 
cured their wheat commission and 
are now in the process of getting it 
organized. 

Other states are under way in 
their efforts to obtain wheat com- 
missions or have the matter under 
consideration. Colorado wheat pro- 
ducers east of the Rockies have 
voted to establish a Colorado Wheat 
Commission. Colorado has become 
the fifth state to provide for a com- 
mission. 

Wheat growers in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, Okla- 
homa and Idaho have shown interest 
in the possible formation of wheat 
commissions in their states. It is ap- 
parent that the wheat commission 
idea is catching on with wheat grow- 
ers who have been faced with serious 
problems in recent years. 

Question No. 2: How are the com- 
missions financed and organized? 

In every case, the four state wheat 
commissions now in existence have 
been created by state legislation and 
are agencies of state government. 
However, in each case, the entire 
financial support of each commission 
is derived by an excise tax, varying 
from 45 to %2¢ bu. which is paid by 
the grower. In no case do the state 
wheat commissions use any general 
tax funds, in fact in Kansas, 20% 
of the gross wheat tax receipts are 
turned over to the general tax fund. 
The funds derived are deposited in 
the state treasuries and are expend- 
ed only on the basis of state vouch- 
ers or warrants in accordance with 
the provisions of the law which pro- 
vided for each commission. 

For the most part the laws and 
their provisions are quite similar; 
however, there are variations in each 
and also some differences in the in- 
terpretation between states. How- 
ever, all provide for a board of from 
five to seven wheat growers to de- 
cide how the funds collected are to 
be utilized. Ex-officio members of 
the board include directors of the 
state department of agriculture and 
the deans of the college of agricul- 
ture in each state. In Nebraska, a 
representative of the grain or milling 
industry (the president of the Ne- 
braska Grain Improvement Assn.) is 
included as an ex-officio member of 
the board. 


Question No. 3: What has brought 
about interest in organizing on the 
part of wheat growers? 

In the period of post-war years 
just after World War II, farmers in 
the U.S. enjoyed a tremendous de- 
mand for their farm products be- 
cause many countries were short of 
food supplies. During this period of 
time, farm production shifted into 
high gear and supplies were begin- 
ning to build up in 1949-50 when the 
Korean conflict again opened the gates 
of world markets for U.S. agricul- 
tural products. U.S. harvested wheat 
acreage in the post-war years until 
1954 was in the 70-75 million acre 
range except for the years 1950-51 
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when acreage allotments were in ef- 
fect. During this same time prices 
were good—wheat selling from $2.25 
to almost $3 bu. 

From 1946 through 1955, USS. 
wheat growers produced an average 
of over 1.1 billion bushels of wheat 
from an average harvested acreage 
of 65 million acres. With the Korean 
conflict over and the widespread de- 
mand for food supplies cut back, 
wheat supplies began to build up at 
a rapid rate. Acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas were established 
for wheat starting with the 1954 crop 
and have been in effect ever since. 
With these acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas in effect, wheat 
growers in the traditional wheat pro- 
ducing regions found their acreage 
cut by one-third and to make the 
problem more serious, the price has 
declined. In the summer-fallow wheat 
areas where a crop of wheat is har- 
vested on the same land only every 
other year, farmers do not have the 
wide choice of alternative crops as 
is the case in more humid areas, and 
these reductions have meant serious 
losses of income. 

Despite the fact that since the 
1954 crop, total U.S. allotted wheat 
acreage has been at the 55 million 
level, total wheat production has 
still been near the billion bushel 
mark. The 1957 wheat crop—with 
over 12 million acres in the soil bank 
acreage reserve program—and only 
43 million acres harvested was 2l- 
most 950 million bushels. How many 
bushels of wheat will be produced in 
1958 with the most favorable winter 
moisture conditions in the history of 
the Great Plains? One estimate I 
saw indicated the winter wheat crop 
alone could be 1 billion bushels. 

The individual farmer — faced by 
reduced acreage allotments and a 
declining price—has only one way to 
try to make up for this loss of in- 
come and that is to increase his yield 
per acre. That is exactly what has 
happened. Couple this with the pro- 
vision whereby farmers without prior 
wheat history can produce 15 acres 
of wheat without .penalty—no cross 
compliance between allotments—and 
we have seen a shift of wheat pro- 
duction from the normal areas of 
wheat production to eastern and 
southern states. Despite record ex- 
ports in 1957, thanks to Public Law 
480, wheat carryover supplies in July 
will be nearly 900 million bushels. 

These are examples which illus- 
trate why wheat growers in Oregon, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Washington, Col- 
orado and other states have become 
greatly concerned about their future 
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and have decided to do something 
about it. Can you blame them? How 
many businesses in any line of en- 
deavor, caught inacost-price squeeze, 
could afford to have their production 
cut by one-third and at the same 
time have the price of their product 
reduced from 10 to 25%? 

Small wonder that wheat growers 
in these states have decided it was 
high time they began to help them- 
selves. 


Question No. 4: Why have wheat 
growers chosen the state commission 
approach? 

Wheat growers were not the first 
producer groups to try some means 
of self-help on the basis of some type 
of voluntary or mandatory levy on 
their product. Citrus growers, apple 
growers, pear growers, dairy produc- 
ers and many other groups have used 
this approach in some states and 
areas for years. Apparently this ap- 
proach has proved satisfactory in 
most cases because the idea with 
variations has spread from one com- 
modity to another 

In many cases, the assessment or 
levy has been entirely on a voluntary 
basis; and, generally speaking, the 
success of this approach depends 
upon how large an area and the num- 
ber of producers involved. However, 
in the case of wheat, Oregon wheat 
growers set the pattern with a state 
commission provided by legislation 
and supported by a mandatory excise 
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NEW ENGLAND GROUP ELECTS—Following his election to the presi- 
dency of the New England Association of Flour Distributors, Howard Storm, 
center, General Mills, Inc., receives the congratulations of Peter Grunzweig, 
president of the Bakers Educational Group of New England. Looking on ap- 
provingly is the newly-chosen secretary, James Mackey of Sands, Taylor and 
Wood, Inc. The election was the highlight of the May meeting, held in Brook- 
line, Mass. 





tax. This approach is the most effec- have the state wheat commissions 
tive and the quickest although it devoted their efforts and funds? 
naturally involves some disadvan- The answer to this question, of 


tages when compared with voluntary 
programs such as the American 
Dairy Assn. 

Among the merits of the state 
commission approach are these: (1) 
Every wheat grower in the state 
contributes to the program in ac- 
cordance with his production; (2) 
Only a small assessment is needed 
to raise substantial funds. For exam- Wheat varieties, production problems 
ple in about two and one-half years © 2) Utilization such as efforts 
operation of our Nebraska Wheat to secure additional industrial out- 
Commission, our %¢ bu. tax has’ /ets for wheat; and (3) Marketing 
yielded over $350,000 or more than fforts to maintain or increase mar- 
one-third of a million dollars; (3) ets for wheat both domestic and 
Expenditures of funds must comply ‘°Fe!s! 
with the law and are subject to state A. Development 
procedures which provide some ad- 
ditional safeguards concerning the 
use of the funds 


necessity, will vary from state to 
state, however the general pattern 
of activities is quite similar in the 
states now organized 

In Oregon, Nebraska and Kansas 
the main areas of work fall int 
three categories: (1) Development 
such as research projects on new 
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Inasmuch as the state wheat c 
missions have all been organized 


since World War II, and during most 


Wheat growers in the various of their existence, wheat growers 
states have selected the state com- have been plagued with excess wheat 
mission approach because this meth- supplies, development or production 
od offers the quickest and most effec- research has not received as much 
tive way to secure finances and to attention as activities in utilization 
get their program underway. ind marketing 


Question No. 5: In what areas However, in Nebraska, our com- 
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mission now has underway through 
contracts with the University of 
Nebraska college of agriculture, four 
dfferent production research projects 
which will run from three to five 
years at an annual cost of approxi- 
mately $20,000. Some of these pro- 
jects have overtones of marketing 
since one deals with the inheritance 
of protein content of wheat and an- 
other is to study the inheritance of 
certain milling and baking charac- 
teristics 
B. Utilization 

Utilization of agricultural surpluses 
is a very popular subject these days 
and we have been hearing more and 
more emphasis placed on this topic 

However, it is one thing to talk 
about this subject and to pay it lip 
service—but quite another thing to 
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TODAY S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
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make any significant advances in 
wider utilization of agricultural sur- 
pluses. 

Before anyone should misunder- 
stand me, let me make it clear that 
the Nebraska Wheat Commission is 
greatly interested in this field and 
that we are not completely pessi- 
mistic concerning utilization possibil- 
ities. Personally, I feel that President 
Eisenhower's appointment of a Bi- 
partisan Commission On Increased 
Industrial Use Of Agricultural Prod- 
ucts was a big step in the right di- 
rection. The committee with the as- 
sistance of many highly qualified 
people compiled a very comprehen- 
sive report and made some very 
sound recommendations. Its recom- 
mendations are largely embodied in 
legislation which will be under con- 
sideration by this session of Con- 
gress. The potential benefits from 
research on industrial utilization of 
agricultural products is tremendous 
and could have far reaching bene- 
ficial effects to agriculture and the 
entire U.S. economy. 

However, scientists working in the 
field of cereal chemistry undoubtedly 
are more aware than I that this ap- 
proach and a sound program involv- 
ing research on industrial uses of 
agricultural products must of neces- 
sity be a long range one. It is not 
the “cure-all” for our present farm 
problem as a few people and some 
of the news articles on this subject 
might have us believe. A program 
such as this will be years in the mak- 
ing and we cannot hope for it to 
achieve miracles in one, two, three 
or even ten years time. 

For this very reason, the wheat 
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commissions including our Nebraska 
commission have had difficulties in 
trying to get activities underway in 
this field. We have maintained close 
contact with the bipartisan commis- 
sion but this program is too large 
for an individual state wheat com- 
mission to undertake any major pro- 
gram. Perhaps later on we may be 
able to make some small contribution 
to industrial utilization projects for 
wheat-—but so far our efforts in this 
field have been limited. 

In Nebraska, we have a small uti- 
lization project with the University 
of Nebraska which involves method 
of preparation and feeding of wheat 
to fattening beef cattle. Some of you 
may wonder what cattle feeder in 
his right mind would think of using 
wheat at $2 bu. when he can buy 
corn at $1 to $1.25 bu. However, all 
of you are familiar with the Food 
and Drug Administration's “Clean 
Wheat Program.” With millions of 
bushels of wheat in storage some of 
it will not meet Food and Drug re- 
quirements or is not of milling qual- 
ity. For this reason, plus the fact 
that Congress has talked of the pos- 
sibility of putting up to 100 million 
bushels wheat in feed channels, the 
Nebraska Wheat Commission decided 
to sponsor this wheat feeding project. 

As a final comment on this sub- 
ject, if you want to take on a first- 
class selling job—just try to get a 
qualified chemist or chemical engi- 
neer interested in finding industrial 
uses for wheat as opposed to cheaper 
grains such as corn, milo, oats and 
barley—or worse yet, with petroleum 
or blackstrap molasses. 


C. Marketing 

By far the most effort has been 
placed in the field of marketing by 
the wheat commissions. The reason 
is obvious. Basically, our farm prob- 
lem revolves around this concept: 
Either U.S. agriculture is producing 
too much or we need to find addi- 
tional market outlets for our pro- 
duction. 

Wheat growers realize only too 
well what has happened to them with 
a one-third cutback because of acre- 
age allotments and they are not 
anxious for any further reductions 
in allotments. To them, the only so- 
lution they find acceptable is to find 
additional market outlets. 


(1) Domestic Markets 

Wheat growers well realize that 
their best and most stable market is 
right here at home. But food use of 
wheat in 1957 was only 480 million 
bushels and all indications are that 
it will not increase in the near future. 
Per capita consumption of wheat 
flour has been dropping steadily for 
many years and population growth 
has been the only reason for the 
steady level of total wheat food con- 
sumption. 

Fortunately, the millers and bak- 
ers have long been aware of the 
problem of declining per capita wheat 
flour consumption and both groups 
have programs underway to help call 
attention to the merits of including 
wheat food products in daily diets. 
The Oregon Wheat Commission un- 
der contract with the Oregon Wheat 
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CEREAL IN FILM—Zoom, instant cooking whole wheat cereal of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, is featured in a colored motion picture short 
subject “Skiing Above the Clouds,” which is being shown at the Brussels 
World Fair. In the past three years, bookings for the film have totaled 3,340, 
and it has been shown before all types of groups in the U.S. The film was 
selected for presentation at the Brussels World Fair as part of the U.S. 
exhibition that the National Broadcasting Co. is putting on a closed circuit 
color television showing during the fair. The sequences of the film, one of 
which is pictured above, show a skiing party ascending Mr. Rainier. A pack- 
age of Fisher’s Zoom is featured during one of the sequences as the party 
prepares a breakfast based on the cereal. 





Growers League has employed a 
home economist to work in this field. 
In May, 1957, the Nebraska Wheat 
Commission established a nutrition 
education division with a home econ- 
omist in charge of the program. Ore- 
gon’s home economist is known as 
“Frances Fields” while in Nebraska 
we held a contest and selected the 
name “Amber Fields.” 

Mrs. Peggy Walton, our home econ- 
omist, works with educational and 
professional groups such as home 
economics teachers in high schools; 
home extension agents; ladies’ groups; 
dietitians; doctors and dentists in 
calling attention to the role of wheat 
food products in daily menus. We ob- 
tain our educational materials from 
the Wheat Flour Institute and the 
American Institute of Baking. 


With an estimated one-third of the 
U.S. adult population overweight, we 
need to point out that, contrary to 
what many people think, wheat food 
products are not fattening. Also we 
need to sell our product on the basis 
of economy—that enriched bread and 
cereals can provide up to one-fourth 
of a person’s daily food requirements 
for only one-tenth of the total food 
cost. 

The fallacy of undertaking such 
an educational program on a large 
scale on a state basis is that the 
problem exists throughout the U.S. 
and cannot be solved within the bor- 
ders of states with wheat commis- 
sions. We need to unite our efforts 
as growers with those of the millers 
and the bakers to make the most 
effective use of our efforts and funds, 
since we all have common interests. 
Several joint meetings have already 
been held and efforts are underway 
now to set up a meeting of repre- 
sentatives from all states where the 
growers are organized with repre- 
sentatives from the milling and bak- 
ing industries. 

Although we cannot hope to bring 
about any significant increase in 
wheat food consumption in the near 
future, the decline in per capita con- 





sumption will likely become more 
drastic if we do not undertake some 
joint efforts in this field. 


(2) Foreign Markets 

As the world’s largest exporter of 
farm products, the U.S. in the fiscal 
year 1957 supplied 22% of world agri- 
cultural exports. Exports of Ameri- 
can farm products last year repre- 
sented the output of 60 million acres, 
or about one out of every five acres 
of U.S. cropland. U.S. exports have 
increased from $2.8 billion in fiscal 
1953 to $4.7 billion in fiscal 1957. 

In the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957, the U.S. hit an all-time high 
export volume in wheat and flour 
equivalent of 550 million bushels, 
valued at $958 million. This was 
equal to 55% of the nation’s wheat 
production and constituted 44% of 
the world trade in wheat during that 
period. We can thank Public Law 
480 which permits our government 
to accept foreign currencies from 
those countries which have signed 
agreements for a large share of these 
wheat exports. 

The experts say that at the end 
of this century the world population 
will be about seven billion. Today it 
is almost three billion. This phenom- 
enal growth will provide the 20th 
century with one of its most chal- 
lenging problems—food. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations says that today two- 
thirds of the world’s people exist on 
less food than is considered the ab- 
solute minimum—and half of the rest 
barely get by. 

Somehow, a way must be found to 
get better distribution of our surplus 
food supplies in the U.S. How ironi- 
cal it is that U.S. agriculture is fac- 
ing a crisis because of its ability to 
produce too much—while two-thirds 
of the world’s population does not 
have an adequate diet. Certainly the 
answer to this problem—if it can be 
found—would do more to bring peace 
to the world than any other single 
factor. 

How do wheat commissions fit into 
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NON-SACK DRESSES 
MADE OF SACKS 


COLORADO SPRINGS—The trend 
in women’s fashions to “sack” style 
dresses was reversed at the El Paso 
County extension club fashion show 
recently at the City Auditorium, 
Colorado Springs. The show featured 
non-sack dresses made from sacks. 
The garments, styled from print feed 
bags, were loaned to the extension 
club members—who modeled them 
—by the National Cotton Council. 
Styles ranged from after-five cock- 
tail dresses to skirted Jumpers made 
from a colorful bandanna print. 





foreign markets? Through a con- 
tracting arrangement with state 
wheat grower groups, the wheat com- 
missions are contracting with the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA, 
for foreign market development ac- 
tivities. Most of these activities are 
under Public Law 480 which provides 
that a small portion of foreign cur- 
rency received for agricultural prod- 
ucts is to be used to help develop 
additional foreign markets for U.S. 
agricultural products. 

Under this arrangement, activities 
have been carried out in almost every 
corner of the globe by the existing 
wheat commissions. Most of the for- 
eign marketing efforts of Oregon and 
Washington have been placed in 
Japan and the Far East countries, 
such as India, Korea, Pakistan and 
Indochina. 

Nebraska and Kansas have con- 
centrated most of their efforts in the 
past two years on countries in Europe 
and South America. However, now 
in preparation is a joint project be- 
tween Oregon, Washington, Nebras- 
ka and Kansas commissions and the 
Millers National Federation which 
involves India. 

From Nebraska and Kansas, wheat 
survey teams have visited European 


and South American countries. For- 
eign wheat delegations have been 
brought to the U.S. to see how our 


wheat is grown, marketed and pro- 
cessed. U.S. wheat and wheat food 
products have been shown at inter- 
national trade fairs such as the one 
at Cologne, Germany, last October 
which I was privileged to attend as 
manager of the U.S. wheat exhibit 
We had two automatic doughnut 
machines in operation and gave out 
over 55,000 American doughnuts in 
10 days. 

These are examples of wheat com- 
mission projects and activities. These 
activities represent what wheat grow- 
ers in a few states are trying to do 
to help themselves. We don’t expect 
to accomplish miracles but we are 
working in areas which were beyond 





the scope of wheat growers before 
our state wheat commissions came 
into existence. 
BREAD 'S THE STAFF OF LIFE- 
OATS EXPORTS UP 
WINNIPEG—Export movement of 
Canadian oats continues well ahead 


of a year ago and the aggregate for 
the eight months ending March 31 
was 16,150,000 bu. compared with 7.- 
730,000 bu. in the comparative period 
of the 1956-57 crop year. Figures re- 
leased by the statistics branch of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada show that of the current to- 
tal 14,143,000 went to the U.S. com- 
pared with 7,530,000 bu. in the cor- 


responding months a year ago. So far 
this crop year Canada has exported 
oats to eight countries and, in addi- 
tion to the U.S., 1,872,000 went to the 
UK. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
May May 
16, 23, 
—1i957-S8— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 352 27 34 35'4 
Allis-Chalmers 26% 22% 22% 23% 
Am. Bakeries Co. 42% 34% -. 40% 
Am. Cyanamid ..... 47% 39% 47 47% 
A-D-M Co. ......... 1% 29 33% 34% 
Borden eenhtwéecug aan 60% 66% 66% 
Cont. Baking Co. 39% 27% re 
Pfd. $5.50 -. 106 99 104 104 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 42% 33% 42 42 
, i a ‘ 1682 159 1652 166% 
Cream of Wheat 342 282 33% 34 
Dow Chemical 59% S2%e 53% 53% 
Gen. Baking Co i” 9% 10% 10% 
Pa. U. eanatees 139 125 .. 139 
Gen. Foods Corp. . 592 48 57% 58 
General Mills, Inc... 77% 60% 74% 75% 
P 5% ; 116% 112 116 115% 
Merck & Co 54% 36% SO% 53% 
a ae 155% 109% 147 155 
Nati. Biscuit Co 492 41% 48% 48% 
Pid. $7 ; 168 1582 165 165 
Pfizer, Chas -. 68% 49% 6642 66% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 54% 422 53% 52% 
Procter & Gamble 62 55 6i% 60 
Quaker Oats Co 43% 37% 4! 41% 
St. Regis Paper Co.. 33% 26% 33% 32% 
Pfd. $4.40 ic? 90 93% 94 
Std. Brands, Inc 53% 40% Sive 53% 
Sterling Drug ; 40% 29% 37% 38% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc 872 72 85'2 852 
Un. Bisc. of Am. .. 37 29% 30% 31% 
Victor Ch. Works .. 31 23% 29% 29 
Pk: Se scusces EE 77'” . 83% 
Ward Baking Co. 14 11% 3% 13% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd . 95'A 96\4 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. . oo 87 
Pfizer, Chas., Pfd. . 99 102 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 97'A 99 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd 41% 143 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd 84 85 
Un. Biscuit of Am., $4.50 Pfd 98'4 100% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 91% 93'2 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 
May May 
14, 23 
—!957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp 4% 3% 4 4'% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 320 24! 317 308 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 34% 27 32% 32 
Pfd. $5 102 96 ae 98 
Pfd. $8 130 115% 128'/2 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc ; 27% 24 242 24% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Gr. A.&P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd 129" 129% 
Omar, Inc 1% 12% 
Wagner Baking Co 2% 2% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 59% 62'/% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
May May 
9, 18 
—1i957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.75 3.50 
Pfd. B 50 45 "48% 50 
Can. Bakeries 5% 5\ 5% 
Can. Food Prod 2.75 2.50 *2.25 2.75 
A 7 7 7 
Pfd 39% 37 39% 38% 
Catelli Food, A 30 29 30 30 
8 4) 40 4) *39 
Cons. Bakeries 8/2 7 8'2 
Federal Grain 33 2 32 32 
Pfd 29% 25% 28 
Gen. Bakeries 6.62% 4.90 650 6.25 
Int. Mig., Pfd 68'%4 
Lake of the Woods 
Pftd 128 125 125 
Maple Leaf Mig 9% 7% 9% 9% 
Pfd 90 85 90 
McCabe Grain, A 2 25 25 
8 2442 24%2 242 24 
Ogilvie Fiour 32% 26 322 31% 
Pfd 141 130 141 *142 
Std. Brands *48 
Toronto Elevs 19 17 18% 19 
United Grain, A 16 15'A 16 
Weston, G.. A 28% 2! 27% 27 
8 28% 21! 28 28 
Pid. 412% 95 87'2 95 95 


ro 
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*Less than board 





FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Nor*i: western Miller 


Harry Bullis Says 
Vigorous Selling 
Can Force Upturn 


NEW YORK—Vigorous selling can 
force more active production and 
provide the stimulant for a business 
upturn, Harry A. Bullis, chairman 
of the board of General Mills, Inc., 
predicted May 19. 

Current inventory reduction in 
the face of high consumer needs 
heightens this possibility of a busi- 
ness upturn, Mr. Bullis told the eco- 
nomic mobilization conference of the 
American Management Assn. at the 
Hotel Astor. He predicted full re- 
covery in 1959 if business can speed 
and increase its investment in new 
plant and equipment. 

Mr. Bullis stated bold, venturesome 
capital commitments and greater 
consumer persuasion and motivation 
comprise the formula for recovery. 

Mr. Bullis said GMI has invested 
heavily in capital expenditures the 
past year and will increase the 
amount substantially in the coming 
year beyond the 16 million dollar 
1957-58 total. GMI also is stepping 
up its consumer expenditures, bud- 
geting a record outlay for advertis- 
ing and merchandising in the com- 
ing year. “The food industry is try- 
ing to create new consumer markets 
and upgrade existing markets,” he 
explained. “We are introducing new 
products to make life easier for 
Americans.” 

Consumption of agricultural prod- 
ucts is also being stimulated by his 
company’s advertising and promotion 
efforts, Mr. Bullis pointed out. He 
cited strong emphasis on research to 
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with the changes in the 
needs and desires of consumers in 
new products, improvement of old 
products and the development of bet- 
ter manufacturing processes. 

Mr. Bullis expressed the hope that 
the government will take prompt ac- 
tion to aid in increased consumer ex- 
penditure through tax reduction “al- 
though we know that the burden of 
stimulation will still be upon busi- 
ness.” Mr. Bullis urged wage policies 
that equate wage increases to aver- 
age productivity gains 

“We must break the psychological 
freeze on consumer goods,”’ Mr. Bul- 
lis concluded. “We can all do a more 
and better selling, advertising and 
servicing job. We must base prices 
within the realm of what consumers 
are willing to pay. Costs, including 
wages, must be held in line with pro- 
ductivity. We cannot afford to go 
into another spiral of inflation.” 


keep up 
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San Francisco Grain 
Exchange Elects 


Three Directors 


SAN FRANCISCO 
rectors of the San Francisco Grain 
Exchange board of governors were 
elected May 20. They are Harry Clow, 
Ascherman, Inc.; E. L. Iverson, Cali- 
fornia Milling Corp., and Ernest Sil- 
verfield, Continental Grain Co. Mr 
Silverfield was elected to fill the un- 
expired term of John Frey, Battaglia- 
Frey, Inc., who resigned recently. The 
new directors will join Ivan Brown, 
Wilkinson Grain Co., and E. R. War 
ren, Warren Grain Co., on the five- 
man board. The will meet 
on June 3 to elect officers 


Three new di- 


directors 


new 
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June 


June 3— Kentucky Millers Assn., 
Campbell House, Lexington, Ky.; sec., 
Charles B. Long, Sltelbyville, Ky. 

June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 

June 7-9—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-season convention, Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Th rd St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

June 10-11—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., spring meeting, 
Woodstock Inn, Woo:lstock, Vt.; sec., 
George MacDonald, Vermont Bakers 
Assn., Woodstock, Vt. 

June 13—Kansas Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., Kansas Field Day, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; chairman, G. Murray Ross, Amer- 
ican Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 

June 16— Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., annual general meeting, King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, Ont.; sec.- 
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mgr., Harry J. Dowsett, Room 205, 
29 Colborne St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Oarolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
8.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 

June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 20 — Pacific Millers Assn., 
Washington Athletic Club, Seattle, 
Wash.; sec., W. C. Theda, 620 Perkins 
Bidg., 11th and A Streets, Tacoma 2. 
Wash. 

June 20-21 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Motel Ha- 
cienda, Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence 
Conrad, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Welling- 
ton, Cal. 

June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., summer meeting, St. Clair Inn, 
St. Clair, Mich.; temporary sec., C. 
D. McKenzie, Jr.. McKenzie Milling 
Co., Box 35, Owosso, Mich. 


July 


July 7-10 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting, 
Hotel del Cor do, Cor do, Cal; 
executive sec., Robert M. Green, 139 
N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, IL. 

July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


SO a 





August 

Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Blidg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 5-8—Virginia Bakers Council, 
Inc., fall convention, Natural Bridge 
Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 South 12th St., 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Sept. 6—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George J. 
Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Sept. 7-9—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Alvin E. Oliver, 600 Folger 
Blidg., Washington 5, D.C. 

Sept. 12-13—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Ill; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 


Sept. 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
T. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 17-18—District 6, Association 
of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 18-21— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, NJ. 

Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl.; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 30-31—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., James W. Robinson, 140 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Il. 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 


Al Wohlleb, 743 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 

Nov. 3-4 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill; sec., James Robinson, 140 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Il. 

Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, StahIman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 


January, 1959 


Jan. 10-13—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 


Jan. 18-20— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


May. 1959 


May 11-14—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


he Bulletia Board 





May 1-31 — White Bread Sales 
Month. 

July 1-31 — National Hot Dog 
Month. 

July 1-31—Rye Bread Sales Month. 

Aug. 1-31 — National Sandwich 
Month. 


Sept. 1-30—National Better Break- 
fast Month. 


Sept. 1-30 — Protein Bread Sales 
Month. 


Oct. 6-12 — International Pizza 
Week. 

Oct. 16-25 — National Macaroni 
Week. 

Oct. 20-27 — National Doughnut 
Week. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1—National Pretzel 
Week. 

Nov. 1-30 Raisin Bread Sales 
Month. 

Dec. 1-31—Holiday Butter Cookie 
Time. 
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Surplus Disposal 
Program Defended 


Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of ag- 
riculture, defended the U.S. surplus 
disposal program before a Manitoba 
audience at the annual meeting of 
the Winnipeg Chamber of Commerce 
May 20. He pointed out that under 
the program more than $5 billion 
worth of farm products have been 
moved into foreign consumption and 
at the same time the program has 
achieved “impressive side benefits of 
expanding future markets and assist- 
ing the economic development of the 
free world.” 

Mr. Benson said that last year 75% 
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of these exports went to countries 
receiving US. financ‘al aid and stat- 
ed that there is good reason to be- 
lieve that in the absence of such 
programs this tremendous amount of 
farm products would not have moved 
at all. 

“These products would have re- 
mained in dead storage, unused, a de- 
pressing influence on the entire world 
market, including the Canadian mar- 
ket,”’ Mr. Benson said. He comment- 
ed that the U.S. was just as much 
concerned as Canadians that the 
abundant supplies of the two coun- 
tries be handled with restraint and at 
the same time put to effective use. 
“We have worked with you on this 
mutual aim in the past; we want to 
keep working with you as close neigh- 
bors in the future.” 

“Commercial buying and selling are 
the best, most efficient method to 
distribute products,” Mr. Benson said. 
“Our high support prices have made 
it necessary to use subsidies to keep 
our commodities competitive in the 
world market. Nevertheless, our ob- 
jective remains that of selling our 
farm products at home and abroad 
in free markets at free competitive 
prices.” 

Mr. Benson’s address appeared to 
be welcome by the private grain 
trade, and in some quarters his re- 
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marks were interpreted to mean that 
he favored a return to the open mar- 
ket. Others agreed with his philoso- 
phy of universal benefit of U.S. dis- 
posal programs, particularly where 
they applied outside the usual com- 
mercial channels and provided they 
did not interfere with Canada’s tra- 
ditional markets on a competitive 
basis, but expressed strong dislike of 
what they considered as competition 
with the U.S. treasury. 

Canada’s influential Winnipeg Free 
Press editorially commented: “If Ca- 
nadian wheat growers were compet- 
ing with American wheat growers, 
our problems would not disappear 
but they would certainly be minor; it 
would be our own fault if we did not 
deal with them. The fact, however, is 
that the wheat growers are not com- 
peting. Our farmers are competing 
with the U.S. treasury; and while 
Mr. Benson has done his best to limit 
the weight thrown on to the US. side, 
it remains a highly unequal battle.” 


Quick Reply 
To Address 


Douglas Harkness, Canada’s minis- 
ter of agriculture, was quick to snap 
back at Mr. Benson, following the 
latter's Winnipeg address. He reiter- 
ated earlier comments to the effect 
that Canada does not object to U.S. 
programs providing underdeveloped 
countries with surplus food but it 
does object to the use of the U.S. 
giveaway program in traditional com- 
mercial markets. 

Mr. Harkness also commented on 
another objectionable feature of the 
U.S. scheme such as was to be found 
in the case of Brazil. That country 
was provided with low priced wheat 
on long-term credit on the under- 
standing that the buyer would con- 
tinue purchasing wheat from the U.S. 
for long periods. 


Wheat, Flour 
Exports Down 


With wheat cleared to eight coun- 
tries and flour, in varying amounts, 
to several destinations Canada’s 
wheat and flour exports for the week 
ended May 22 aggregated 6,155,000 
bu. compared with 7,288,000 the pre- 
vious week. The figures included 
692,000 and 746,000 bu., respectively, 
in the form of flcur with the current 
total showing 47,000 as flour for un- 
load at International Wheat Agree- 
ment countries. The comparative to- 
tal a week earlier, equivalent to only 
5,000 bu., was believed to be a rec- 
ord low for IWA destinations. 

Clearances of wheat only to IWA 
countries amounted to 1,587,000 bu., 
of which 1,035,000 were for Germany 
and 541,000 bu. for the Netherlands. 
The remainder was shipped to Guate- 
mala. Class 2 exports of 3,876,000 bu. 
included 1,392,000 for the U.K. and 
835,000 bu. for Japan. Belgium was 
listed as the destination for 584,000 
bu. while 470.000 cleared to India; 
434,000 to USSR; 124,000 bu. to the 
Netherlands, and the balance of 37,- 
000 bu. to Germany. 


Wheat Supplies 
Show Decline 


Supplies of wheat remaining on or 
about April 1 this year in the four 
major wheat exporting countries for 
export and for carryover at the end 
of their respective crop years amount- 
ed to 1,881.2 million bushels, decline 
of 11% from the year-earlier total of 
2,111.6 million bushels, according to 
current Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics figures. 

Supplies at April 1 were smaller 
than a year earlier in all four coun- 
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tries as indicated by the following 
figures (previous year’s totals in pa- 
rentheses): U.S. 9911 million bushels 
(1,056.7 million) ; Canada 746.5 million 
(815.4 million); Argentina 97.6 mil- 
lion (139 million), and Australia 46 
million (100.5 million). 

Estimates for both years include 
on-farm stocks as well as those in 
commercial positions. 


Crop Picture 
Varies Greatly 


Western Canada’s crop picture va- 
ries greatly with the best immediate 
prospects in Alberta. In Manitoba dry 
topsoil and high winds have resulted 
in the worst soil drifting in at least 
25 years and this condition is preva- 
lent in all parts of the province. Con- 
ditions in Saskatchewan range be- 
tween the other provinces. Rains 
would be welcome in all areas except 
the Peace River territory and other 
sections of northern Alberta and 
northern Saskatchewan. Frosts_ in 
the eastern half of Saskatchewan 
and western half of Manitoba did 
little or no damage May 22. At 
Broadview, Sask., the mercury 
dropped to 19 above. Three to seven 
degrees of frost were common. 

More than 80% of the wheat crop 
in the prairies has been planted; ap- 
proximately 60% of the barley and 
close to 50% of the oats. The per- 
centage of flax planted is small. In 
Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan 
high winds and drifting soil halted 
seeding operations in many districts 
and unless rains are received soon the 
acreage seeded to barley and flax 
will be considerably less than indicat- 
ed earlier. 

Hay yields will be disappointing 
over much of the dry areas, but rains 
will materially help alfalfa and clo- 
ver. 

Wireworms and cutworms are ac- 
tive at scattered points, chiefly in 
southern Manitoba and southern Sas- 
katchewan. Grasshoppers are hatch- 
ing over the same general area and 
farmers are being urged by agricul- 
tural authorities of the provincial 
governments to _ institute control 
measures through the use of proper 
cultural and chemical methods. Farm- 
ers using aldrin, dieldrin or hepta- 
chlor to control grasshoppers are re- 
imbursed almost 60% of the cost by 
the municipality and government 
combined provided the purchases ex- 
ceed $10. 

The Searle Grain Co. precipitation 
report to May 20 commented on the 
decline in moisture reserves and re- 
ported rains from April 1 in Alberta 
were 52% of normal compared with 
73% a year ago; in Saskatchewan the 
figure was 54% of normal compared 
with 95% last year, while in Manito- 
ba the comparisons were 31% and 
74%, respectively. The weighted av- 
erage for the three prairie provinces 
was 51% of normal compared with 
87% for the same period in 1957. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Baking Mix Firm 
Names New Officers 


CHICAGO — Kitchen Art Foods, 
Inc., makers of Py-O-My baking 
mixes has elected three new vice 
presidents. 

Gerald Ajemian becomes vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Edward I. 
Feigon, vice president in charge of 
research and development, and Jo- 
seph J. Topinka vice president in 
charge of production. 

All three of the new officers have 
been with the company several years. 
This is the first time in 12 years that 
there has been an increase in the 
number of company officers. 
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A Man’s World... ? 


The field of engineering, long con- 
sidered a male stronghold, has been 
ably invaded in at least one area, 
textiles, by a woman. She is Miss 
Helen Patterson, a graduate textile 
engineer, who does quality control 
engineering at Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills of Atlanta, Ga., under the for- 
mal name of H. J. Patterson. It is 
quite possible that Miss Patterson is 
the only woman textile engineer in 
the country. 

Miss Patterson always wanted to 
be an engineer, so she looked into 
several fields, and liked textile en- 
gineering best. Since Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology is in her home 
state, and one of the top schools for 
textile engineering, she enrolled there 
in the summer of 1954 as Georgia 
Tech's first coed in textile engineer- 
ing. 

During her tenure at Georgia Tech, 
Miss Patterson worked a summer 
in a Columbus, Ga., mill. “They ex- 
pected a boy when I was hired, but 
they put me to work in the mill any- 
way,” said Miss Patterson. At other 
times she was a theater concessions 
manager and a secretary. She not 
only worked her own way through 
Georgia Tech, but also, with her sis- 


ter’s help, supported their widowed 
mother. 
1957 Graduate 
Last June Miss Patterson was 


graduated from Georgia Tech with a 
B.S. in textile engineering. “If I had 
gone one more quarter I could have 
gotten two more degrees,” she said 

She was not only the first woman 
textile engineer to be graduated from 
Georgia Tech, but also the third of 
the school’s four women graduates 
She is the first, and so far only, wom- 
an textile engineer Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills has hired, although 
Georgia Tech graduates frequently 
join the 90-year-old firm 


“GOOD NEIGHBOR” POLICY 
The macaroni laboratory of the cer- 
eal technology department of the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has just completed a 
“good neighbor” job of processing and 
evaluating a small lot of durum 


wheat samples for the Israeli gov- 
ernment. 
Though the quality and appear- 
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Tomorrow 


ance are not the fine, light, high 
quality golden products produced by 
plant breeders at North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, macaroni manufac- 
tured from the durum from Israel 
should give an acceptable product, 
the cereal technologists say. 

The North Dakota laboratory is 
one of two in North America 
equipped and staffed to handle this 
type of processing and analysis by 
actually making tube macaroni, ac- 
cording to Dr. R. H. Harris, cereal 
technologist. The other is in Canada 

The laboratory tests not only new 
durums produced by plant breeders 
of the experiment station, but 
standard varieties and new ones 
from other countries or states that 
may be of value to North Dakota 
farmers or plant breeders 


also 


Quality Determinations 

The cereal technology department 
also runs milling and baking analyses 
on all types of bread wheats under 
test at the North Dakota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Fargo 
and all branch stations. It makes 
malting analyses and other quality 
determinations on barleys to deter- 
mine their value as malting barley 
varieties as a cash crop for North 
Dakota farmers, or as breeding stock 
for research workers. 

“Because of the great responsibili- 
ties to North Dakota, and the limi- 
tations of its personnel and equip- 
ment, ‘good neighbor’ research, such 
as durum testing for the government 
of Israel and for some African states, 
must be kept at a minimum,” Dr 
Harris says. 


NAVAJO FRIED BREAD 

Slippety, slap, 

Brown hands beat 
A brisk tattoo 

Till the task’s complete. 
Flippety, flap, 

To and fro 
Brown hands toss 

The rounds of dough. 


Back and forth 

The thin cakes fly, 
For the Navajo 

Have bread to fry. 
Fresh-ground wheat 

And a smitch of leaven, 
Navajo bread 

Is a taste of heaven! 

Ethel Jacobson 





Canadian Wheat, Flour Export Totals Given 


WINNIPEG—Aggregate exports of Canadian wheat and flour to all des- 
tinations for the eight months, August-March inclusive, for the current crop 


year and comparative figures for the previous 14 crop years follow 


in bushels): 


August-March Total wheat 


1957-58 168,450,769 
1956-57. 152,046,536 
1955-56... 132,355,988 
1954-55 145,771,567 
1953-54. 140,570,760 
1952-53 187,739,980 
1951-52 169,828,674 
1950-51 101,407,574 
PTE cats cucesaevevces 116,070,036 
1948-49 100,160,589 
1947-48 85,051,089 
1946-47..... 94,678,147 
io. ap. EOS 221,920,980 
UE 46 tenxactenwe 137,428,312 
SUG ecasbescedoves cveccees 177,945,324 


(totals 


Total wheat 


Total flour and wheat flour 
25,130,980 193,581,749 
24,594,779 176,641,315 
25,725,263 158,081,251 
26,960,580 172,732,147 
30,350,947 170,921,707 
36,335,664 224,075,644 
30,239,307 200,067, 98! 
34,459,034 135,866,608 
29,659,559 145,729,595 
34,132,532 134,293,121 
42,654,905 127,705,994 
46,147,473 140,825,620 
37,833,152 259,754,132 
37,771,727 175,200,039 
36,068,076 214,013,400 


Totals compiled by the Statistics Branch of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
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Searle Grain Company Disagrees 
With Deficiency Plan Approach 


WINNIPEG — The proposed plan 
for additional payments on wheat, 
oats and barley, delivered in 1955-56 
and 1956-57, as put forward in some 
detail on April 30 by the Pool or- 
ganizations, is interesting to the ex- 
tent that it recognizes a need, the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., has declared 
in a statement. (See The Miller May 
6, 1958, page 5.) “We are, however, 
at variance with the manner of ap- 
proach, and particularly do we dis- 
agree with the way in which the 
term ‘deficiency’ payment has been 
used to describe something entirely 
different 

“Briefly the proposal submitted to 
the cabinet calls for a possible out- 
lay (not taking into account a pro- 
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posed ceiling of $1,500 on payments 
to individual farmers) of $89,830,000 
for crops marketed in 1955-56 and 
$138,300,000 for crops marketed in 
1956-57, or a total of $228,130,000. 
Payments proposed (tentatively 
based on Saskatchewan farm prices) 
represent the calculated difference 
between the average price the farm- 
er received for his wheat, oats and 
barley during the eight year period 
1945-46 to 1952-53 and the price he 
received in 1955-56, or is estimated 
to have received in the case of 
1956-57. 
Might Set Pattern 

“Tied in and directly related as 
the suggested payments would be, in 
each case, to a fixed base period, they 
would represent essentially a form 
of ‘parity’ price which, if once ac- 
cepted, might set the pattern for 
years to come. But if the present 
proposal carries with it some aspects 
of the ‘parity’ concept it will also, 
surely, have to be considered in the 
nature of a special subsidy or com- 
pensatory payment to be made out 
of crown funds for the reason that 
it had not been anticipated and that 
no provision had been made for it. 
We are aware of how a $65 million 
payment of this nature, long delayed 
and only sought by the proponents of 
the present plan long after the storm 
signals had been put out in these 
very columns and elsewhere, was at 
the time seriously questioned in many 
quarters. It could happen again. In 
other words, it is much better to try 
to anticipate, and to make provision 
for, situations of this kind than to 
suddenly look back two or three 
years and say ‘this was the level of 
prices of the farm income in such 
a series of years; we want it main- 
tained.’ Indeed, once the government 
is committed to the principle of mak- 
ing payments of this nature, where, 
one feels bound to ask, is it likely to 
end? That is to say, is not every 
other kind of producer, from coast 
to coast going to expect and quite 
properly demand the same kind of 
treatment? All this is inflationary 
and it would definitely contribute to 
the lowering in the value of our dol- 
lar. 

Criticism 


“A more important criticism, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that the theor- 
ists, in developing the concept of a 
deficiency payment system, suggest 
that its greatest attribute is that the 
market place is permitted to clear 
supplies at going market prices. It 
is claimed that this prevents the ac- 
cumulation of surplus, which in itself 
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PROOF—Gordon Nash, Priscilla Bakery, president of the Greater Cincinnati 
Retail Bakers Association, and John M. Eagen of Procter & Gamble pause 
during the convention to look at publicity results of National Retail Bakers 
Week. Messrs. Nash and Eagen were co-chairmen of the promotion of the 
week which resulted in more than 700 radio broadcasts, 75 television broad- 
casts and 400 newspaper clippings. At least 10 governors and 53 mayors or 
city councils proclaimed the week this year. 





prevents price depressing effect. At 
the same time, producers are guar- 
anteed the difference between the 
market price and a base price deter- 
mined prior to the beginning of the 
marketing year. The recent proposal 
to the government is really the anti- 
thesis to this attribute in the theo- 
retical notion for deficiency pay- 
ments. There can be no doubt that 
during 1955-56 and 1956-57 the mar- 
keting agency for wheat, oats and 
barley in Canada pursued a price 
withholding policy for these grains. 
The market was not allowed to clear 
supplies. Quite the contrary was the 
case and supplies were withheld 
from disappearance for a price ‘pre- 
sumed’ to be satisfactory to produc- 
ers. If the producer organizations be- 
lieve in the deficiency payment con- 
cept, surely they should be willing 
to permit the market to clear sup- 
plies. 

“It will be apparent from what 
has been said that under our present 
marketing system there is undoubt- 
edly room for freer price determina- 
tion and greater flexibility in pricing. 
If these things, then, can be brought 
about we shall have a much more 
satisfactory basis for the application 
of some form of deficiency payment. 
Nor does there appear to be any 
doubt that if some standby minimum 
guarantee is going to be needed in 
connection with wheat and coarse 
grains, as we have suggested might 
some day be the case, this kind of 
payment may provide the answer. 
The circumstances which have 
brought about the present demand 
for added payments are fully under- 
stood but let us be honest with our- 
selves when we talk about remedial 
measures and recognize the fact that 
the payment of a straight subsidy at 
this time, if such a payment could 
be made, is the only way that it 
could be handled. It is idle and mis- 
leading to speak of ‘deficiency’ pay- 
ments which, as we have said, mean 
quite another thing. 

“With these thoughts in mind and 
for the reasons fully set out in our 
letter of Aug. 21, 1957, we would be 
very surprised if the present gov- 
ernment, committed as it is to a 
strong price stabilization policy and, 
if necessary, to the employment of 
deficiency payments in the true sense 
of the word, were to institute pay- 


ments for grain on the scale and in 
the form that is being suggested. 
Such a step by the government would 
be tantamount to trying to patch up 
a situation by making direct a sub- 
sidy or relief payment which bears 
no relationship to government plans 
past or present, instead of trying per- 
haps to improve and strengthen the 
underlying marketing structure. To 
our way of thinking, the latter is im- 
portant. If, as may be the case, part 
of the present trouble has been due 
to flaws in our marketing system, it 
is time that we recognized them and 
endeavored to put them right, mak- 
ing such other provisions as may be 
necessary to ensure that adequate 
returns are received by the farmer 
in the future, whether through some 
form of deficiency payment or in 
some other manner. Then, and only 
then, shall we be making some direct 
progress instead of following a ‘hit 
and miss’ policy of which the present 
demand for deficiency payments, so- 
called, is a direct outcome. Lest there 
be any misunderstanding about what 
we have tried to say, may we repeat 
a statement made in our market let- 
ter of May 8th last, when we wrote: 
“The unwinding of the wheat mar- 
keting problem in the future is go- 
ing to require not only the patience, 
courage and understanding of all 
concerned, whatever their personal 
views, but also a willingness on the 
part of the Canadian taxpayer to ac- 
cept if necessary, any temporary fi- 
nancial burden that may arise. Such 
a burden, since the early days of 
World War II, has been shouldered 
by the western wheat grower, for 
the benefit of the Canadian people 
at large. Before long, perhaps, it may 
be necessary for the population as a 
whole to assume some part of it.’ 
“We have had no reason to change 
our views in this respect.” 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BALTIMORE EXPORT TOTALS 
BALTIMORE Exports of wheat 
from the Port of Baltimore during 
March totaled 461,021 bu., compared 
with 4,427,496 bu. in the correspond- 
ing month a year ago, according to 
the monthly report of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. Other ex- 
port totals for March were: corn, 
723,665 bu.; oats, 560,000 bu.; barley, 
1,110,589 bu., and soybeans, 593,971 
bu. 
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Lower Wheat 
Prices Seen 


During June 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Lower 
wheat prices are expected in June, 
according to the monthly report on 
the Kansas agricultural situation by 
the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics at Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 

Downward adjustment to new- 
crop wheat usually occurs in May 
and June, the report said. This ad- 
justment was delayed in May be- 
cause of a scarcity of free wheat and 
the prospects for a delayed harvest. 

Rapid downward adjustment of 
prices can be expected as new crop 
wheat reaches the market, the re- 
port said. Old-crop wheat to be de- 
livered in May was 30 or more cents 


per bushel higher than new-crop 
wheat for July delivery. This would 
indicate sharp price adjustments 


when the 
relieved, 


would be forthcoming 
scarcity of free wheat is 
the report pointed out. 
The storage situation for the 1958 
harvest has not been fully clarified 
Present indications are that the pro- 


spective shortage has been eased 
somewhat. However, considering the 
possible size of the new crop it 


would be unusual if shortages of 
storage did not cause some hardship 
This would be especially true if 
wheat was wet when harvested. In 
any event, odds favor storing wheat 
at harvest if it is in adequate stor- 
age and is in no danger of spoilage 
the report explained. 

Export goals of 400 million bushels 
are not likely to be reached during 
the crop year ending on June 30, 
1958. The best estimates now 
ble indicate about 370 million will 
be exported, the report said. This 
quantity would about equal the 1946- 
55 average 


Possi- 


Feed Grain Prospects 
Steady feed grain prices 
pected during June with decline in 
oats prices expected the latter part 
of the month, the report predicted 
The seasonal advance in feed grain 
prices normally occurring in Jun 
and July is not expected to occur 
this year. A record carryover of old- 


are e@X- 


crop feed grains is in prospect at 
the end of the 1957-58 feeding sea- 
son. If the 1958 growing season ma- 


tures a normal crop, near record sup- 
plies are in prospect for the season 
beginning in the fall of 1958. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, even if 1958 should turn 
out to be a severe drouth year such 
as 1934 or 1936, the carryover of 
old-crop supplies would be sufficient 
to maintain domestic use at the 
average rate of recent years 

It is too early in the season t 
anticipate the outturn of the feed 
grain crops, the report said. How- 
ever, there does not appear to be an 
immediate indication of crop disas- 
ter. Therefore, it is not believed like 
ly that upward pressure will develop 


sufficient to advance prices much 
above present levels. 
———BREAOD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Grain Club to Meet 


KANSAS CITY—The Grain Club 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
will meet June 4 at the Saddle & 
Sirloin Club here. Features of the 
outing will be a baseball game at 
4:30 p.m., horseshoes and other out- 
door sports. A barbecue dinner will 
be served at 6:30. Officers will be 
elected for the coming year. 
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1.7 Million Bu. 
New Storage Space 
Going Up at Denver 


DENVER—Predictions of a bumpe1 
wheat crop have encouraged millers 
here to construct new storage bins 
which will have a total capacity of 
1,750,000 bu. of grain when they are 
completed. 

Intermountain Elevator Co. broke 
ground in late February for a $500,- 
000 1-million-bushel addition that in- 
cludes 32 big concrete storage tanks 
and 18 smaller interstice units. Com- 
pletion is scheduled for June, but re- 
cent cool wet weather has delayed 
concrete work about two weeks. 

Nearby, Denver Flour Mills, a divi- 
sion of Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., is building a corrugated steel 
storage bin with a capacity of 750,000 
bu. George M. Hopfenbeck, senior 
vice president of Colorado M'lling, 
said the new building will cost $175,- 
000. Completion date is July 1 


———=—BSREAD IS THE STAFF 


Initial Wheat, Oats, 
Barley Prices Will 


Continue in Canada 


OTTAWA—Present initial prices 
for the top grades of wheat, oats and 
barley will be continued in the 1958- 
59 crop year beginning Aug. 1, 1958 
The announcement was made by 
Gordon Churchill, trade min‘ster. The 


or tire——— 


initial payment on No. 1 northern 
wheat will be $1.40 per bu., basis 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur 
or Vancouver. For No. 2 C.W. oats 
the price will be 60¢ and for No. 3 
C.W. 6-row barley 96¢ bu 

Mr. Churchill also stated that final 
payments on wheat and barley mar- 


keted in the 1956-57 crop year prob- 


ably will begin early in June. The 
wheat board closed out the accounts 
for those two grains on May 9 and 


the payments will be made as soon as 
possible, he said. There ) indi- 
cation how much would be paid out 
on wheat and barley pools for the 
1956-57 crop year 

There will be no final 
oats delivered during the 
year becaus¢ during the sell 
ing period were low. Mr. Churchill's 
statement said: “It is expected there 
will be a deficit position in the 1956- 
57 oats pool account.” 


was m 


payment o1 
1956-57 crop 


prices 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect May 26 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports May 19. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8'2¢ 
(7'4,¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 





Pillsbury Official 
Says Seaway to Help 
Buffalo Export Trade 


BUFFALO—Buffalo’s export flour 


trade business is almost certain to 
benefit from the opening of the St 
Lawrence Seaway next spring, Rob- 


ert J. Keith, executive vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., said here. Mr 
Keith said the seaway will permit di- 
rect waterborne shipments from 
Pillsbury’s Buffalo plant. “I don't see 


how the seaway can do anything but 
1elp us by eliminating extra han- 
dling,” he said. 

The outlook for the food processing 


industry is optimistic, despite the set- 
backs in other businesses, Mr. Keith 
said. He said the recession had not 
affected the food business, which has 
continued a steady rise begun in 1940 
Food processing and manufacturing 
he said, “have not had the big up- 
swings of the hard goods industry 
but neither do we expect to have the 
downswings.” 

In line with this view, Mr. Keith 
said Pillsbury expects to report both 
higher and higher 
the fiscal year ending 
Keith attended a 
salesmen’s meeting in the 


ton Hote! 


earnings fo! 
May 31. Mr 


grocery products 
Statler Hil- 


} 
saies 
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Delbert Wright Gives 


Lecture at University 


PROVO, UTAH — Delbert F. 
Wright, assistant to Charles H. Bell, 
president of General Mills, Inc., Min 
neapolis, was recently a guest lec- 
turer at the Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo 

Mr. Wright discussed “Industrial 
Leadership—A Profile.” His address 
was one of a series of executive lec- 
tures sponsored by the department of 
commerce and adult education and 
extension services at the university 

A former student at Weber Col- 
lege, Ogden, Utah, Mr. Wright be- 
gan his career with General Mills 
at the Sperry Flour Co., Ogden. He 
has served as assistant to the presi- 
dent for two years 
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Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 
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Wheals 
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Baking 
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Filled for YOU with 
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PFERMINAL 


wheats, well-known to bakers 

and millers for top-notch baking 
qualities, make up most of the 
Nebraska crop. Our extensive 
terminal 
our country affiliations permit us to 
available to 
mous wheats most of the year. To make 
certain you get exactly what you want, 
contact us now! 
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WESTCENTRAL COOPERATIVE GRAIN COMPANY 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


(Continued from page 8) 





interest, either domestically or from 
the foreign markets. Prices were 
about unchanged. Government 
awards will be made the end of the 
week on the basis of bids made re- 
cently for grinding Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service wheat for domestic 
relief 

Directions have been fair to good, 
both for bakery and family flour. 

Quotations May 23, Kansas City, 
carlots, cottons: Hard wheat bakery 
short patent $5.95@6, standard $5.85 
@5.90, straight $5.80@5.85, establish- 
ed brands of family flour $6.80@7, 
first clear with 13.50 to 14.50% pro- 
tein $4.80@4.90, first clear with 11% 
protein $4.55@4.60, 1% ash clears 
and higher $4@4.35. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 105% of 


capacity last week. Sales averaged 
24%, compared with 39% the pre- 
ceding week and 28% a year ago. 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 





RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





Shipping directions were poor to fair. 
Due to advances in wheat and a de- 
cline in millfeeds, prices were up 30¢. 
Quotations May 23, basis Kansas 
City: Family $7.15, bakery short pa- 
tent $6, bakery intermediate $5.90, 
first clears $4.97@5.07, second clears 
$4.85 @4.95. 

Salina: Demand was slow for flour 
the past week, with closing prices 
about 15¢ sack higher than the previ- 
ous week due to higher wheat and 
rapidly declining feed prices. Ship- 
ping directions were only fair. 

Hutchinson: Although some bakers 
are beginning to show anxiety over 
filling old crop needs, business was 
limited for mills of Hutchinson and 
vicinity. Small lots were booked early 
in the week, but interest waned un- 
der steadily rising prices. Scarcity of 
free wheat and skyrocketing premi- 
ums on limited offerings have result- 
ed in indifference on the part of mills 
over new business. Buyers are not 
content with the situation, but evi- 
dently plan to draw on their limited 
backlogs to the end. Family business 
was meager and export lacking. Quo- 
tations May 23, basis Kansas City: 


Hard winter family short patent, 
$6.50@6.60; bakers’ patent $5.85@ 


5.90, standard $5.75 @5.80. 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading was 
largely a repetition of the previous 
week. Sales were very slow, direc- 
tions good and prices on family de- 
clined 20¢. Bakery flour advanced 
25¢. Quotations May 23, delivered 
Oklahoma points, carlots: Family 
short patent $6.80@7, standard pa- 
tent $6.10@6.30; bakery unenriched 
short patent $637@6.49, 95% stand- 
ard patent $6.27@6.37, straight grade 
$6.22@6.32. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 

Ft. Worth: Demand for flour was 
practically nil last week. Buyers as 
well as sellers seemed content to 
wait for new crop adjustment of 
values. Fill-in sales were estimated 
at 5 to 10% of capacity, but running 
time continued at five days a week. 
Bakers flour was 5¢ higher. Other 
prices were unchanged. Quotations 
May 23, 100 Ib. cottons: Extra high 
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112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


ae HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short 
BEST PATENT—Standard 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
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patent family $7@7.20; standard bak- 
ers, unenriched, $6.10@6.20; first 
clears, unenriched, $5@5.10, deliver- 
ed Texas common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour moved slowly in 
the central states during the week 
ending May 26, but prices staged a 
strong advance. Tightness in the free 
wheat supply, which put old crop at 
a sharp premium, produced the high- 
er values. A corresponding slump in 
millfeeds placed flour millers in a 
price squeeze, Total sales were esti- 
mated at around 20 to 25% of five- 
day milling capacity. Prospective cus- 
tomers took a dim view of extending 
order backlogs. With new crop wheat 
at a big discount under current 
values, and the prospect that flour 
prices will be much lower in a few 
weeks, bakers bought only when 
forced to, and then on a price date of 
shipment basis. Quotations May 23: 
Spring top patent $6.48@6.65, stand- 
ard $643@6.55, clear $5.65@5.85; 
hard winter short $6.18@6.45, 95% 
patent $6.08@6.35, clear $5.70@5.75; 
family flour $7.55; soft winter high 
ratio $7.33@7.50, soft winter short 
$6.45 @6.63, standard $5.60@6, clear 
$5.02@5.65; cookie and cracker flour, 
papers, $5.73 @5.75. 

St. Louis: Flour business is almost 
entirely for small fill-in purchases 
from accounts whose contracts have 
run out or from the regular p.d.s. 
trade. Sales are running 25 to 30% 
of capacity. Nearness of new crop, 
with stiff reductions in wheat costs, 
encourage buyers to adopt a wait- 
and-see attitude. Mills are equally 
willing to wait out the uncertain 
wheat price structure before pushing 
new crop sales. 

Mills were running well, with pro- 
duction for the week at 83% of capa- 
city. Shipping directions were off 
somewhat, but that is expected in 
view of the reduced volume of flour 
contracts now on the books. Quota- 
tions May 23, in 100-lb. cotton sacks: 
Family top patent $6.70, top hard 
$7.30, ordinary $6.15; bakery flour in 
100 lb. papers: Cake $7.35, pastry 
$5.40, soft straight $5.85, clears $4.95; 
hard winter short $6.20, standard $6, 
clears $5.35; spring short $6.65, 
standard $6.55, clears $6.40. 


East 


Boston: Most grades of flour zoom- 
ed to new levels for the year. Springs 
advanced 17 to 27¢, high gluten at- 
taining the maximum increase. First 
clears held unchanged. Hard winters 
gained 15¢, with daily advances the 
rule. Soft wheat flour ignored the 
sharp upturn and held unchanged. 

Buying activity was low, however. 
Most local users reported adequate 
balances and are able to hold out a 
month or two without being forced to 
make any extensive commitments. 
Only a few buyers were operating on 
abnormally low inventories, and 
these were unhappy about the broad 
upward movement. 

Quotations May 24: Spring short 
patents $7.13@7.23, standard $7.03@ 
7.13, high gluten $7.43@7.53, first 
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clears $6.07@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.77@6.88, standard $6 62@ 
6.73; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.60@ 
7.23: eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.92@6.32; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.67 @8.02; family $7.62. 

Buffalo: Domestic and foreign de- 
velopments strengthened option mar- 
kets last week and caused a sharp 
rise in flour prices. Spring wheat 
flour climbed 14¢ and Kansas jumped 
15¢. The rise caused hand-to-mouth 
buying. In general, buyers stayed 
away from the market. However, 
most of them have at least a 60-day 
supply on the books. The option mar- 
kets were strong, due to wet weather 
in the Southwest, the lack of rain, 
plus 1 weather in the Northwest, 
and reactions from the overseas trou- 
bles of France and Lebanon. 

Clear flours were little changed 
Cake was unchanged, but pastry ad- 
vanced 5¢. Export activity slumped 
in the wake of world tensions. 

Local retail bakery sales are hold- 
ing up fairly well. A spokesman for 
one flour mill here said his com- 
pany’s shipping directions were fairly 
good, but that directions still present 
a problem. 

Local mills stepped up their flour 
output last week to compensate for 
the Memorial Day holiday coming up 
Output was sharply above the pre- 
ceding week and above a year ago. 
Two mills put in a full 7-day week; 
one worked 624 days; two worked 6 
days and the remaining mill 5 days 

Quotations May 23: Spring family 
$7.20@7.60, high gluten $7.02@7.22, 
short $6.82@7.02, standard $672@ 
6.97, straight $6.92, first clear $5 82@ 
6.02; hard winter short $6.56@7.02, 
standard $6.41@6.92, first clear $5.72 
@6.11; soft winter short patent $7.83 
@8.02, standard $6.90@7.32, straight 
$6.14@6.38, first clear $4.96@5.48. 

New York: A consistently steady 
price advance throughout the week 
in both spring and hard winter wheat 
flours had a negligible effect on de- 
mand. Bookings were confined to 
limited fill-ins where necessary for 
immediate needs. Buyers continued 
the familiar pattern of reducing bal- 
ances as much as possib'e in anticipa- 
tion of lower flour prices with the 
new crop offerings. Many hard win- 
ter wheat flour buyers are reportedly 
holding sufficient balances to carry 
over until new crop offerings are 
available. Family flour sales con- 
tinued seasonally slow, and semolina 
buyers relatively inactive, anticipat- 
ing a fair carryover of stocks to off- 
set reduced acreage. Quotations May 
23: Spring short $7.10@7.20, stand- 
ard $7@7.10, high gluten $7.30@7.40, 
clears $6.05@6.25; hard winter short 
patent $6.89@6.99, standard $6.74@ 
6.84; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.60@ 
7.20; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.90 @6.30, high ratio $6.65@8; fam- 
ily $7.60. 

Philadelphia: Late strength in 
grain futures was reflected in an up- 
ward revision in spring flours on the 
local market. Advances over closing 
levels of the previous week averaged 
20¢ sack, the largest week-to-week 
upturn in some time. This failed to 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
See bin i weeibbe os $37.00@38.00 $33.00@34.50 $38.50@397.00 $....@53.00 $....@46.50 
Standard midds. ..... rp pes 34.00@35.50 39.50@4! .00 ....@55.00 ..--@47.50 
Flour midds. ......... 45.00@46.00 ....@43.00 geese ot aa ore ware are 
er GD wacveecccusen 47.00@48.00 45.00@51.00 49.50@51.00 ....@69.00 — ules 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
ch enwe cowd< ekbeos $29.50@30.25 $35.50@36.00 $....@39.00 $51.25@52.00 $... ¢ a 
DEE Odes ceuvescceos 30.75@31.50 36.50@37.00 ... .@40.00 52.00@52.75 a eal 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
... . ddeatvesuees $48.00@50.00 $49.00@5! .00 $53.00@54.00 
Winnipeg ....6.+...5-- 36.00@38.00 38.00@39.00 40.00@42.00 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
delivery: 





prompt 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City ~ Louis Buffalo 
Spring family cam $6.65@7.35 $ ..+ $7.20@7.60 
Spring top patent ........... 6.48@ Kee — 
Spring high giuten ; 6.45@6.55 -.» 7.02@7.22 
RE NT ee 6.25@6.35 6.65 6.82@7.02 
Spring standard 6.43@6.55 6.15@6.25 6.55 6.72G 
CINE SUOMI iS bioivccntadswwsbwode € ~~ Pee er : 
a Se oe eee ... 5.65@5.85 5.27@5.62 ...@... 6.40 5.82@6. 
Hard winter family .............65- @7.55 ... -.» 680@7.00 i5@7.30 ...@. 
Hard winter short ..... iahe cate, ME cs . §.95@6.00 6.20 6.56G 
Hard winter standard . Se =—s i‘. Oe ..- 5.865@5.90 ...@6.00 6.41@6.92 
Hard winter first clear ............ §.70@5.75 ... ..» 4.55@4.90 ...@5.35 5.72@6.!1! 
Soft winter short patent ........... 6.45@6.63 one vs pas ..» 7,83@8.02 
Soft winter standard 5.60@6.00 — a ; .. 6.90@7. 
Soft winter straight : mereee = *F obs ae a 5.85 6. 
Soft winter first clear ‘ . §.02@5.65 a ae ‘ 4.95 4. 
Rye flour, white : 5.10@5.18 4.75 ae “eR 5 
Rye flour, dark 4.35@4.43 Cae sue 7 4. 
Semolina, bulk .G 6.10 = , 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Or'l. 
Spring family Sie 66: &. .. ..» $...@7.42 $6.75@7.60 $... 
Spring high gies 7.30@7.40 7.25@7.35 7.43@7.53 6.84@7.19 6.80@7.00 
Spring short E ivse Vain . 7.10@7.20 7.05@7.15 7.13@7.23 6.79@6.99 6.55@6.75 
Spring standard ee ee os 7.00@7.10 6.95@7.05 7.03@7.13 6.69@6.89 6.35@6.55 
Spring first clear : : 6.05@6.25 6.85@6.95 6.07@6.32 6.24@6.43 5.80@6.15 
Hard winter short 6.89@6.99 6.30@6.40 6.77@6.88 6.10@6.25 
Hard winter standard 6.74@6.84 6.20@6.30 6.62@6.73 6.43@6.48 5.95@6.'0 
Hard winter first clear es ae ; he ..» 6.53@6.58 5.10@5.35 
Soft winter short patent ey nae ee ; iS 5.75@6.10 
Soft winter straight ; 5.90@6.30 5.92@6.32 5.35@5.65 
Soft winter first clear ‘ ‘ ; 4.70@5.15 
Rye fiour, white ; 5.60@5.75 5.60@5.70 .@ ‘$ < ‘¢ > 
Semolina, bulk 6.85@6.95 ..@ @ 6.74 ir ale 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
Be oe re sh =. aan Spring top patent . $5.95@6.20 $5.80@6.20 
Bluestem BES S DON cade aiausweiiees 4. mer + 10 §6©4.55@4.80 
Pastry 5 "47 Winter exports? 
*100-ib. papers. #100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For silat between Fort William 


and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers 





inspire any broadening in demand. $6.30@6.40, standard $6.20@6.30; soft 
The dullness continued to match that winter, nearby $5.60@5.70 
of hard winters, where small takings Pittsburgh: Southwestern flour 


7 . ; © > 4 a le . . 
for immediate needs were the rule buying interest is extremely low. The 


All concerned devoted more atten- sharp advance in prices has created 
tion than usual to happenings in hesitancy in making commitments 
grains. Expiration of the May con- yen to cover shortly expiring ones. 
tract, the action of shorts, and news Hope is entertained that another 
of colder weather in the Canadian charp cut in hard Kansas patent 
border re gion were among items un- prices will give a chance to add to 
der consideration. Meanwhile, the call ctocks later. Sales of all patents 
for flour was tempered by a lag in were very smal! last week. Famils 
retail sales of baked foods, although foyr sales and directions were nor- 
these have been holding their own. mal. Directions of other patents were 
Quotations May 23, 100 Ib. cotton  sjow to fairly good. Jobbers are keep- 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.25 ing their stocks of family patents at 
@7.35, short patent $7.05@7.15, 4 high level to supply the increasing 


first clear $6.85 
short patent 


standard $6.95 @7.05, 
@6.95; hard winter 


demand caused by expanding home 
baking. Steel mills throughout the 
district are announcing expansion of 


Cable Address—Bortrite, London their payrolls, which retail bakeries 
welcome as a sign that their sales 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. will shortly increase. Quotations May 
Flour Importers 23: Hard Kansas standard patent 

25/7, Greatorex Street $6.43@6.48, medium $648@6.53, 
LONDON, e1 short $6.53@6.58; spring standard 
ceases ce to» sale thet? $6.69@6.89, medium $6.74@6.94, 
short $6.79@6.99, first clear $6.24@ 

















6.43, high gluten $6.84@7.19; advert- 
ir se ami atents $7.60 advert- 
FARQUHAR BROTHERS ise d family pate nts $7.60, unadvert 
ised $6.75@7.39; pastry and cake 
FLOUR MERCHANTS flours $5.89@7.72 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 
< LF bus sctaghesang h prefe rred a South 
Cable Address Glencairn Glasgow 
New Orleans: Flour sales have 
been very draggy due in part to 
strengthening wheat prices, together 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO? 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpoo! ity of the 
modest amounts, 


with the fact that most of the trade 
is pretty well covered for the next 90 
days, particularly on hard winters 
and spring wheat flours. The major- 
bookings were of small to 
mainly for immedi- 
ate and nearby shipment, with few 
orders for more than one month 
ahead. The baking and jobbing trades 
are still hopeful of easier prices, and 
present costs are well below present 
mill limits. Shipping directions are 
holding up fairly well and stocks on 
hand are being well maintained. 











PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. ©. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








Export flour business is relatively 
slow. However, inquiries are more ac- 
tive than in recent weeks, with Nor- 
way and The Netherlands inquiring 
for additional amounts, and some 
good round lots being worked to the 
Middle East. Quotations May 23, 
carlots, 100-lb. papers: Hard winter 





at bel r ‘ TAT Y y 
FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 


Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 
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bakery short patent $6.10@6.25, 
standard $5.95@6.10, first clear $5.10 
@5.35; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.55@6.75, standard $6.35G 
6.55, first clear $5.80@6.15, high glu- 
ten $6.830@7; soft wheat short patent 
$5.75 @6.10, straight $5.35@5.65, first 
clear $4.70@5.15, high ratio cake 
$6.25@6.65; Pacific Coast cake $7.15 
@7.45, pastry $6.35@6.65. 


Pacific Coast 


Portland: Milling production is 
holding up well in the Pacific North- 
west, but new bookings are sagging 
prior to establishment of new crop 
wheat prices. The few bookings com- 
ing through are mostly fill-in orders 
Export mills are catching up on old 
bookings to Saigon and the Philip- 
pines, plus some Quartermaster Corps 
bookings. Quotations May 23: High 
gluten $7.30, all Montana $7.12, fancy 
hard wheat clears $7.02, Bluestem 
bakers $7.14, cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, 
pie $6.52, 100% whole wheat $6.46 
graham $6.06, cracked wheat $6.13 
crushed wheat $6.36 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 
has been moderately fair, considering 
the short week because of a holiday 
One large eastern mill was awarded 
the contract for government agencies 
purchase of 782 long tons of flour for 
June shipment. Quotations May 23: 
Top patent springs for use in Canada 
$5.95 @6.20 in 100’s cottons, less cash 
discounts, mixed cars, with 15¢ add- 
ed for cartage where used. Bakers 
$4.80@5.10 in 100’s papers, less cash 
discounts, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used. 

Business in winter wheat flour has 
been light, most domestic buyers hav- 
ing contracts to run them until the 
new crop. Quotations May 23: $4.20 











Handel-en 


N. . Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 


Algemeene 
Industrie 






(Flour and Starch Union, 
] * Ltd.) 
AE ENOAR Ia Heerengracht 209 
te a 
A AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
= =| lee 


Importers of 


FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
— - le Buildings, DUNDEE 
7 St. Nicholas St.. ABERDEEN 
26 28 High St.. KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Marve.,’’ Glasgow 











VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Helland 
“Interest-Rotterdam’ 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


FLOUR AGENT 


KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
able Address Asbjornstad” 














ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR creurene 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““Drptoma."’ Glasgow 


Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. } 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM Cables: 


(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 








Established 1885 


y , - 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”"’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 











STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Famed,” London 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











Cable Address DORFEACH London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS e Address Cleo” 
AMSTERDAM, 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and oe flours 
Pro-forma contract stating t 
will be sent 


HOLLAND 


and i tions 


nh request 








Cable Address: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Bygrip 


Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C 


SINCE 1889 


Amsterdam 
5th Ed 


Reference 


Private 
New York 


Riverside 


Guarantee Trust 











Bstablished 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
vw/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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100 Ib. in export cottons, f.o.b. Mont- 


real-Halifax. The growing crop of 
winter wheat is in good condition, 
with little winter killing reported. 


Supplies of old crop wheat are ade- 
quate to meet mill requirements until 
the new crop is available. Deliveries 
continue to be on the light side, with 
prices unchanged. Quotations May 
23: $1.51@1.53 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
point 

Winnipeg: Down nearly 24,000 
sacks, export clearances of Canadian 
flour for the week ended May 22 to- 
taled 300,800 compared with 324,400 
sacks a week earlier. The current to- 
tal includes 20,400 sacks for Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement countries, 
compared with the possible record 
low of only 2,200 sacks the previous 
week. Export demand remains steady 
and mill production is being main- 
tained at capacity level on a five-day 
week. Supplies are moving freely. 
Domestic demand is being sustained 
at a good level and prices are un- 
changed. Quotations May 24: Top pa- 
tent springs for delivery between Ft. 
William and the British Columbia 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 





THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





CRCRCCRH TTT T HERE R EE RERERECES ESTEE ESE e eee ee EES 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 





FOR 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 


3-0281 





St. Joseph, Mo. 





Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis $, Indiana 
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boundary, cotton 100’s, $5.80@6.20; 
second patents, cottons, $5.55@5.95; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.55 @4.80. All prices cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Export flour sales con- 
tinue to show improvement. While 
small, the upturn is welcome after 
the lean months earlier this year. 
Buying from the Philippines is better 
due to the advent of the rainy sea- 
son and the reduction of hot weather, 
bringing a need to rebuild stocks. In 
the domestic field, prices are un- 
changed. Quotations May 23, cash car 
for hard wheat grinds: First patents 
$5.95, bakers’ patents $4.90 papers 
and $5.10 cottons; Ontario pastry 
$6.75, cake $7.35. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye prices were 
strong throughout the week, in keep- 
ing with strength in other grains. 
Flour prices were raised 5¢ from the 
previous period. Quotations May 23: 
Pure white No. i $4.75, medium 
$4.55, dark $4. 

Chicago: Rye flour took a 5¢ sack 
advance in the central states during 
the week ending May 26. Observers 
said the rise was not due to any in- 
creased demand, which has been very 
slow. Producers are merely following 
the line of expenses, it is said. Quo- 
tations May 23: White patent $5.10 
@5.18, medium $4.90 @ 4.98, dark 
$4.35 @4.43. 

Buffalo: Rye prices advanced 5¢. 
Sales were nominal and there was 
little interest in the market. Quota- 
tions May 23: White $5.59 @ 5.79, 
medium $5.39@5.59, dark $4.84@5.09. 

Philadelphia: The call for dark 
flour was again on the slack side, 
with hand-to-mouth transactions the 
order of the day. The May 23 quota- 
tion on rye white of $5.60@5.70 was 
10¢ above the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Buyers of rye continue 
to watch news of the new crop and 
delay buying, other than hand-to- 
mouth, until later. The majority are 
covered for 30 days ahead. 

Portland: Quotations May 23: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal has been fair, 
with prices firm. Quotations May 23: 
Rolled oats in 80-Ib. cottons, $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100’s cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
| WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 














Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is seasonal and confined 
to domestic outlets as far as western 
production is concerned. Production 
is about in line with requirements. 
Prices are firm. Quotations May 24: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





Mixed or pool cars higher on all 
classes. 

Ft. Worth: The expected pickup in 
demand for millfeed did not develop. 
Offerings were plentiful and pressing. 
Quotations May 23, burlaps: Bran 
$39, gray shorts $40, delivered Texas 
common points; $4.50@5 lower on 
bran and $4@4.50 lower on shorts, 
compared with one week previous. 

Chicago: Millfeeds were demoral- 
ized in the central states during the 
week ending May 26. Prices dipped 
$4 to $6.50 ton during the week, and 
the outlook is not encouraging. Al- 
most no buying interest showed. Quo- 
tations May 23: Bran $37@38, stand- 
ard midds. $37@38, flour midds. $45 
@46, red dog $47@48. 

St. Louis: Millfeed offerings had 
rough going as buyers limited pur- 
chases to current requirements. 
Trade has been handicapped due to 
many millfeed buyers being away 
from their desks attending the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn. con- 
vention. Daily price reductions al- 
most reached the low point of the 
year at the week end. Track offer- 
ings, especially of bulk midds., are 
building up, and mills are pushing to 
reduce the accumulation. A fair de- 
mand for trucklots of sacked feeds 
continues from the smaller mixers. 
A great deal of skepticism is being 
expressed that, even at present re- 
duced prices, a bottom has _ been 
reached. Improved running time by 
Northwest mills is pointed to as a 
possible source of increased supplies 
far out of proportion to present 
needs. Any millfeed buildup beyond 
present production is bound to be a 
drag on the market, buyers contend. 


Quotations May 23: Sacked bran 
$35.50@36, shorts $36.50@37; bulk 
bran $31@31.50, shorts $32.50@33, 
middlings $31.50@32. 

Boston: Millfeed values faded 


sharply last week. Bran and mid- 
dlings declined about $6.50. At pre- 
vailing levels, buyers were still re- 
luctant to take a supporting position, 
operating instead on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Supplies were more than am- 
ple and, owing to the mill aggres- 
siveness, probably unduly magnified. 
Quotations May 24: Standard bran 
$46.50, middlings $47.50. 

Buffalo: Lower levels failed to 
stimulate enough demand to bottom 
out the millfeed market last week 
and prices continued to slide. The dif- 
ferential widened between sacked 
and bulk bran. Mixers bought mostly 
for spot consumption. There was very 


little deferred interest. Consumers 
are biding their time during the 
downturn, waiting to see where it 


will end. Running time ranged from 
5 to 7 days. By the end of the week 
bran had slumped $6, middlings were 
down $5 and red dog was off $3. 
Quotations May 23: Bran $38.50@39, 
standard midds. $39.50@41, red dog 
$49.50@51. The bulk differential on 
bran widened to $5 from $4.50. The 
bulk middlings differential held at 
$4.50. 

Philadelphia: Demand for millfeed 
almost stopped last week as develop- 
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ments in grain pits were appraised. 
Dealers reported no interest in any 
replenishments beyond nearby. The 
May 23 list of quotations was un- 
changed from the previous week: 
Bran $53, standard midds. $55, red 
dog $69. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds displayed a 
weaker tone in the local market last 
week, causing prospective buyers to 
show caution. Sales were very slow. 
Supplies continue plentiful and im- 
mediate shipment is available from 
all points. Quotations May 23, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $45.40 @ 
47.86, standard midds. $48.36@48.40, 
flour midds. $55.36@55.40, red dog 
$59.40 @ 62.86. 

New Orleans: The market strength- 
ened the past week. Larger mixers 
and jobbers appeared more active 
than for some time. Both bulk and 
sacked feeds remained firm and, to- 
wards the week end, advanced ap- 
proximately $1. Mills are well sold 
up over the next week to ten days 
and offerings are light, with a small 
volume of resales. Quotations May 


23: Bran $51.25 @ 52, shorts $52 @ 
52.75. 
Portland: Millfeeds are steady. 


The sale of 500 tons millrun to Japan 
was reported for September. The to- 
tal estimated for shipment in the 
next four months is 20,000 tons. Local 
demand is slow. Quotations May 23: 
Millrun $39, middlings $47. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices declined $2, 
with demand off and supplies plenti- 
ful. Plants worked only five days, and 
will work only four days this week, 


observing Memorial Day. Mills are 
booked well into June. Quotations 
May 23 (down $2): Red bran and 


millrun $36, middlings $41. To Den- 
ver: Red bran and millrun $43, mid- 
dlings $48. To California: Red bran 
and millrun $43.50, middlings $48.50 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 
millfeed is fair, with supplies good. 
Prices eased somewhat during the 
week. Quotations May 23: Bran $48 
@50, shorts $49@51, middlings $53 
@54, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds has 
slackened from eastern Canada and 
the New England states and stocks 
are beginning to increase. The move- 


ment into British Columbia remains 
seasonally good. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations May 24: Bran, 


f.o.b. mills, $36@38 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; shorts $38@39; mid- 
dlings $40@42. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: The domestic market 
remains quiet. Prairie mills are hav- 
ing no difficulty in supplying local 
requirements. Ample pasture is cut- 
ting down mixed feed sales. Bran and 
shorts are off $1 ton. Quotations May 
23: Bran $44, shorfs $45, middlings 
$48. 


GRAIN GROWERS ISSUE 
PUBLICATION 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—The first 
issue of “The Wheat Scoop” has been 
published by the Montana Grain 
Growers Assn. The eight-page pam- 
phlet is being used to foster research, 
promotion and education concerning 
Montana wheat. The publication's ad- 
visory board consists of John Larson 
and Ralph Welch, Great Falls, and 
Norman Jackson, Carter. Officers of 
the association are John Leuthold, 
resident; Dick Smiley, vice presi- 
dent, and John Stratford, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Bemis Bro. Names 
Norfolk Manager 
To New Position 


ST. LOUIS—W. D. StohIlman, man- 
ager of the Norfolk (Va.) bag fac- 
tory and sales division of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., has been appointed midwest- 
ern representative of the Bemis cot- 
ton department. The position is a 
newly-created one, made necessary by 
the changing distribution pattern of 
Bemis cotton mill products. L. H. 
Goff, Jr., plant superintendent, will 
succeed Mr. Stohlman as manager at 
Norfolk. 

Mr. Stohlman joined Bemis in 1936, 
performing special assignments for 
the trade extension department in 
St. Louis. In 1948 he was named su- 
pervisor of cotton and burlap bag 
sales. He transferred to Norfolk as 
acting manager in January, 1952, and 
was appointed manager in August, 
1952. 

Mr. Stohlman will be responsible 
for the sale and promotion of prod- 
ucts manufactured by Bemis’ cotton 





L. H. Goff 


W. D. Stohiman 


mills in Bemis, Tenn., and Talladega, 
Ala. He will be located at the St. 
Louis general offices. 

Mr. Goff joined Bemis as a sales- 
man at the Kansas City plant and 
sales division in 1946, following seven 
years of active service in the Army 
Air Corps. During World War II, Mr. 
Goff achieved the rank of colonel 
and commanded a heavy bomber 
group overseas. He also served in the 
Air Force during the Korean police 
action, returning to the Kansas City 
sales division in 1953. He was named 
plant merchandiser at Kansas City 
in 1955, and superintendent at Nor- 
folk in 1956. 

Announcement of the appointments 
was made by Judson Bemis, execu- 
tive vice president. 


————“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Chinese Delegation 


Arrives in Canada 


VANCOUVER — With export flour 
demand around the Pacific quiet, in- 
terest here centered on the arrival 
of a group of Chinese representing 
the China Resources Co., of Hong- 
kong. This company acts for all the 
state trading organizations on Main- 
land China and will be the buyer of 
any further flour or wheat sold by 
Canada to that country. 
with samples 
spend 


The Chinese group, 
of Chinese merchandise, will 
several months in Canada seeking to 
build new sales contacts as well as 
purchasing various Canadian  pred- 
ucts ranging from wheat to flour, 
fertilizer, pulp and paper. The visi- 
tors made no statement on arrival 
as to what further quantities of flour 
and wheat they might purchase in 
Canada, but emphasized their pur- 
chases would depend mainly on two- 
way trade. 
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Clifford E. Soward 


C. E. Soward Reports 
Russian Milling 
Standards High 


TORONTO Recently returned 
from a visit to Russia, in company 
with a group of Canadian business- 
men, Clifford E. Soward, president, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., reports 
that without a doubt the Russians 
are up to Canadian standards in 
milling techniques and in some re- 
spects they are probably ahead 

Mr. Soward commented: “No one 
visiting the USSR could but be im- 
pressed with the great stress laid on 
education and scientific research.” 

As a representative of the milling 
industry, Mr. Soward visited the In- 
stitute of Flour Milling in Moscow 
where approximately 50 selected men 
are graduated each year after a two 
to three year course, following a 
three-year apprenticeship in a flour 
mill. 

Mr. Soward also visited the Scien- 
tific Research Institute for Grain and 
Grain Products where he saw a me- 
dium sized mill in operation and 
watched various tests being carried 
out on the latest types of machinery 
Some of the machinery, Mr. Soward 
reports, was of western manufacture 
He says that the Russians claimed to 
have improved on the _ imported 
equipment and he found no reason 
to doubt that statement 

“Both institutes I visited were well 
staffed by highly qualified people and 
I was greatly impressed by the work 
they were doing,” Mr. Soward con- 
cluded 





CUBA TO RECEIVE CORN 
UNDER CREDIT PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that 19,000 short tons (approximately 
680,000 bu.) of Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned corn will be exported to 
Cuba under the CCC export credit 
sales program. This three-year credit 
sale is the first to Cuba under the 
credit program. The corn will be pur- 
chased by July 31. The American 
exporter will be Woodward and Dick- 
erson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Because 
the CCC sales price for the corn will 
be the domestic market price adjust- 
ed to seaboard position for export less 
an export allowance, the corn will not 
be eligible for payment-in-kind cer- 
tificates. Approximately $1 million 
will be involved in the transaction. 


General Mills’ Ohio 


Plant Being Repaired 


MINNEAPOLIS — The General 
Mills, Inc., Rossford, Ohio, soybean 
plant that was damaged by an ex- 
plosion and flash fire recently is ex- 
pected to be back in full operation 
by early July. 

A spokesman for the Minneapolis 
firm said the extent of the damage 
was considerably less than early re- 
ports had indicated. A newspaper 
story reported that gaping holes had 
been blown in two sides of the plant 
and that damage was estimated at 
$500,000. The General Mills repre- 
sentative said that actually only sheet 
metal plates were blown off, expos- 
ing openings already in the building. 

Damage proved to be confined 
largely to the control, or switch room, 
where all the electrical controls were 
housed. A new and separate building 
is now under construction to house 
the electrical control equipment and 
switches for the plant. All switches 
are being removed from the extractor 
area to prevent a possible recurrence 
of the combination of factors which 
produced the explosion. 

The explosion was believed to have 
been caused by hexane fumes being 
blown into the switch room. 
employee, William 
ceived second and third degree burns 
on the face and hands. He is reported 
to be making satisfactory 
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American Ace 


-A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 


finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 














‘Golden loaf Froun 


Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 


—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


In Business for 57 Years 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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Bemis Kansas City 
Plant Has Open House 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. plant held a cen- 
tennial open house May 23 for em- 
ployees and their families. Held to 
commemorate the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of the company, the 
event featured tours of the plant, re- 
freshments and attendance prizes. 
L. E. Cox, plant manager, was in 
charge of the celebration. A visitor 
from out of town was F. Gregg 
Bemis, Jr., son of the president cf 
Bemis and manager of the East Pep- 
perell, Mass., multiwall plant. Mr. Be- 
mis represents the fourth generation 
ff Bemis management 


| DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 





A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Bubler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Popler 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











THE KANSAS 


MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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MISS MUFFIN SCENES —A feature of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America convention, 
banquet evening, was the selection of a national winner 
in the Little Miss Muffin contest. Shown at the left above 
are Gerald Velzen, Community Bakery, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., ARBA youth unit chairman, 





_ 


and the annual 


and Thomas L. ality. 
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Scheuermann, ARBA field representative, with the roll- 
ing pin scepter and the muffin crown to be presented to 
the winner. At the right are Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Gratzel, 
Gratzel’s Bakery, Teaneck, N.J., with champion Susan 
and master of ceremonies Jack Barry, television person- 





New Irish Oatmeal 
Bread Introduced 
To Food Editors 


CHICAGO — To introduce a new 
Irish oatmeal bread into this coun- 
try, Catherine Clark of Brownberry 
Ovens played host to Chicago news- 
paper food editors at a shipboard 
luncheon on the S.S. Fair Head when 
the Irish vessel docked at Navy Pier 
with the first cargo of genuine Irish 
groats imported to make bread in the 
US. 

More than a ton of the plump, nut- 


flavored oats was shipped directly 
from Drogheda in County Drouth, 
Eire, via the route of the new St 


Lawrence Seaway through the Great 
Lakes. At her bakery in Oconomo- 
woc, Wis., Mrs. Clark is converting 
the Irish oatmeal to authentic old 
country loaves, the first time Irish 
oatmeal bread has been marketed 
commercially in the U.S. 

Sean Ronan, consul of Eire, was 
on hand to we!come the big cargo of 
Irish oatmeal. 


Mrs. Clark first tasted homemade 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** {20 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. 


SACKS 








Country -Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNDPR 
MANAGED 





“Yre 
WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


* MEPHERSON, 





KANSAS * 


Irish bread on a visit to Dublin three 
years ago. It was part of a larger 
“cook's tour” that took her to the in- 
ternational baking exposition in 
Hamburg, Germany, to Paris and 
London to ferret out continental bak- 
ing secrets. After trying out the Old 
Country recipe in her Oconomowoc 
ovens, she liked the unique flavor of 
the groat so much she began nego- 
tiating with one of Ireland's oldest 
mills to import the oatmeal directly 
to the Midwest. 

“Trish oatmeal has a rugged, hearty 
flavor you never find in American 
breads,” says Mrs. Clark. “Dubliners 


told me it gets its plump hearty 
flavor from the humid climate and 
the rich soil of Erin. At any rate 


they've been thriving on it for 1500 
years and boast one of the sturdiest 
races in the world.” 

The new Irish oatmeal bread, ap- 
propriately packaged in an oatmeal 
wrapper with the familiar Brown- 
berry colonial maid, is the first in a 
new line of Heritage breads Mrs. 
Clark is introducing. Since all Ameri- 
cans are descended from European 
stock, she feels that they enjoy con- 
tinental-styled baking whether it’s 
French or Italian bread, Vienna rolls 





NEW BREAD—Irish oatmeal bread 
is handed to Sean Ronan, the Irish 
consul, by Catherine Clark, whose 
Brownberry Ovens is recreating it in 
its Oconomowoc, Wis., ovens. Be- 
hind them are the makings—a ton of 
genuine Irish oatmeal, which arrived 
at Navy Pier, Chicago, on the SS. 
Fair Head. 


or Swedish rye. In her Heritage line 
she hopes to make available on gro- 
cery shelves a complete line of Euro- 
pean bread products. 

Mrs. Clark is spending the coming 
summer in Europe visiting bakeries 
in 10 different countries to study 
their baking methods and hopes to 
learn enough of their techniques to 
produce their breads in her Brown- 
berry Ovens. She started in the busi- 
ness 12 years when she began 
baking old-fashioned country-style 
bread just as she had at home for 
years. Mother of two daughters, Mrs 
Clark has built a million-dollar busi- 


ago, 


ness in the Midwest while still a 
homemaker. 
——-— BREAD IS THE STAFF Qen 


San Francisco Office 
Of Cargill Moved 


To Sacramento 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF Car- 


gill, Inc., has transferred its grain 
offices from San Francisco to new 
quarters at Sacramento. Office space 
in Cargill’s Sacramento elevator was 
doubled to accommodate the _in- 
creased operation 

William Drum, Cargili grain man- 
ager for northern California, moved 
to the new offices along with nin 


other employees from San Francisc 
He will direct the Sacramento office 


while Howard Boone, California re- 
gional manager for Cargill, will con- 
tinue to work out of the firm’s San 


Francisco office. 

All of the grain operations for Car- 
gill will now be handled in Sacra- 
mento. The move was made to put 
offices closer to the actual grain pro- 
ducing area. The elevator housing 
the new offices is leased by Cargill 
from the Port of Sacramento 


——BREAD 


Air Classified Flour 
Topic at Meeting 
Of Kansas City AACC 


KANSAS CITY—A paper on air 
classified flour reviewed by 
George Schiller, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Enid, Okla., at a meeting of the Kan- 
sas City Section of the American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists at the 
President Hotel, Kansas City. The 
next meeting will be determined by 
the crop reporting committee of the 
section. 
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Garfield Weston’s 
New Co-op Plan 


Garfield Weston, Canadian bakery 
chief, head of Britain's mammoth Al- 
lied Bakeries and with world-wide 
interests in more than 100 private 
enterprise companies, is propagating 
the advantages of cooperation among 
grocers. His plan calls for the organ- 
ization of a large cooperative group 
of private trade grocers in Britain. 

Mr. Weston is expected to outline 
his plans at the conference of the 
National Grocers Federation at Hast- 
ings next month. 

One of Mr. Weston’s latest enter- 
prises—indicative of his penchant for 
transferring North American ideas to 
the U.K.—is the opening of a chain 
of supermarkets, with the first al- 
ready established in London and plans 
made for extension to the provinces. 
Till now, British supermarkets have 
been but parodies of the U.S. type 
and they have not been popular with 
the consumer. Mr. Weston’s group 
hopes to end this antagonism. 

British grocers are not antagonistic 
to the cooperative plan; but they are 
apprehensive. Frank Wenham of the 
Briton & Hove Grocers Assn. com- 
mented: “I have nothing against re- 
tailer-cooperatives. We have a very 
good one locally and many others 
along the south coast. Some people 
consider that even the local groups 
are somewhat inflexible, but just 
imagine a nation-wide control.” 

Mr. Wenham continued: “Films are 
being made in Canada and as you 
have already seen the whole thing 
will be nicely stage managed, the pill 
well sugared. But make no mistake 
nobody invests large sums for noth- 
ing.” 

Least of all Mr. Weston. The phleg- 
matic British are not easily impressed 
with the “hard sell,” the high pres- 
sure salesmanship. This is not Mr. 
Weston's way in any case. Observers 
see behind his move a pretty hefty 
target—the large British cooperatives 
which sell direct to the consumer, 
and give kick-backs in the form of 
dividends based on the amount pur- 
chased in the preceding quarter. 


Mr. Weston Backs 
Private Enterprise 


Mr. Weston is not departing from 
his allegiance to private enterprise 
in putting forward his plan. Obvious- 
ly, he knows that the success of his 
supermarkets depends upon meeting 
and beating cooperative competition 
So he needs a strong purchasing or- 
ganization. To make it stronger, the 
small grocer can be of help, at the 
same time helping himself. That 
appears to be the Weston thinking 
in the matter. 

In North America retailer-owned 
grocery businesses are organized as 
voluntary chains. The retailers who 
join them do so as shareholders and 
buy the bulk of their requirements 
from them, cutting out dealings with 
wholesalers or direct contact with 
manufacturers. 

There has been talk of setting up 
such chains in Britain on previous 
occasion, but the plans always bogged 
down on the financial question be- 
cause insufficient capital was offered. 


Now it is believed that Mr. Weston 
is prepared to supply a good part of 
the capital. In fact, one story says 
that he is willing to bring manage- 
ment personnel from Canada to run 
the organization as well. 

Two leading members of Britain's 
grocers’ federation have been visit- 
ing Canada to see how the system 
works there. Others are expected to 
follow. 


Wheat Geneties 
Symposium Set 


The world’s first international 
wheat genetics symposium will be 
held at Winnipeg Aug. 11-15 with sci- 
entists from 23 different countries 
slated to participate in the sessions 

A living herbarium of wheat va- 
rieties and related species has been 
specially planted for the occasion and 
some 32 ccuntries have so far con- 
tributed a total of over 400 varieties 
to the wheat nursery. These wheats 
have been planted so as to facilitate 
close comparison. Included are al- 
most all Canadian varieties grown 
since wheat was first introduced into 
the country. 

The herbarium will also include a 
display of monosomics in eight va- 
rieties and four substitution series 
A monosomic wheat is one which has 
20 pairs of chromosomes and a sin- 
gle one compared to the usual 21 
pairs. 

More than 60 artificially produced 
species of wheat will be available for 
inspection as well as over 50 different 
species of the wheat family and sever- 
al special displays of backcross-de- 
rived varieties and genetic dwarfs. 

Planted adjacent to the herbarium 
is the international spring wheat rust 
nursery grown by the cereal breeding 
laboratory of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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River Grain Terminal 
Will Be Constructed 
At Osceola, Ark. 


OSCEOLA, ARK.—H. A. M. Grain, 
Inc., Coffeyville, Kansas, and the in- 
dustrial committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce have an- 
nounced that the grain company will 
begin construction of a river grain 
terminal at Sans Souci Point, four 
miles south of Osceola on the Missis- 
sippi River. H. A. M. will be allied 
with the Bunge Corp. of New York 
in the Osceola terminal. 

The terminal is scheduled for com- 
pletion by Sept. 1 in time to handle 
the anticipated large soybean har- 
vest. The new facility will have a 
capacity of 500,000 bu. Included in 
the equipment will be three 10,000- 
bu. legs, a 2,000-bu./hr. grain drier, 
a 2,000-bu./hr. grain cleaner, and a 
350-ft. conveyor belt to the river to 
be used for the loading of grain 
barges. 

Officials of the Osceola industrial 
committee said that the terminal will 
be one of the most modern installa- 
tions for rapid handling for all types 
of grain. “It is contemplated that this 
facility will give northeast Arkansas 
one of the finest grain markets any- 
where,” a spokesman said. 


Osceola 


West Virginia 
Bakers Planning 
Annual Program 


CHARLESTON, W.VA.—The pro- 
gram for the 20th annual convention 
of the West Virginia Bakers Assn. 
has been announced. The convention 
will be held at the Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W.Va., July 27-29. 

Registration will start at 9 a.m. 
Sunday, July 27. A member bakers 
meeting is scheduled for 9 p.m. in the 
West Virginia Room. 

The men’s annual golf tournament 
will start at 8:30 a.m. Monday, July 
28, on the Greenbrier course. The 
ladies’ putting tourney will start at 
2:30 p.m. at the Golf & Tennis Club. 
The West Virginia hour will begin at 
6 p.m. on the auditorium patio. 

In the receiving line will be Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Wallace, Wallace 
Bakery, Elkins; E. W. Mootz, Jr., E. 
W. Mootz Bakery, Huntington; Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Fretwell, Cablish 
Baking Co., Charleston, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward R. Johnson. Mr. Wal- 
lace is president of the association; 
Mr. Mootz, vice president; Mr. Fret- 
well, treasurer, and Mrs. Johnson, 
acting secretary. 

The baker-allied business meeting 
will be held at 10 a.m. Tuesday, July 
29, in the auditorium. The speaker 
will be Louis Shannon of the public 
relations department of the Du Pont 
Co. 

A bridge party will be held at 2:30 
p.m. in the Trellis lobby. A cabaret 
party is scheduled for 9:30 p.m. In- 
troductions will be made by Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Wallace will wel- 
come the members and guests to the 
affair. 
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"Gooch’'s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 








Better 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri! 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
! 
— 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








WESTERN STAR'S 


SALINA, 





To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


KANSAS 
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Feed Grain Subsidy 
Will Be Applied 
To Canadian Railway 


OTTAWA—A federal government 
feed grain subsidy will be applied to 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 
Newton P. Steacy, agriculture minis- 
ter, has announced. 

When the northern extension is 
completed into Fort St. John this 
summer, Mr. Steacy said, grain farm- 
ers in the Peace River district “will 
benefit immediately by reduced ex- 
port and elimination of long 
truck hauls to railhead.” 

“The moving 
into the domestic market in the in- 
terior of British Columbia and to 
lower mainland points will be covered 
by the same federal feed grain assist- 
ance regulations which now apply to 
shipments via other railways,” he 


rates 


over the PGE 


grain 


sala 

The consumer wili pay $5.50 ton 
freight charges and the federal gov- 
ernment will absorb up to an addi- 
tional $7.90 ton, plus certain further- 
ance charges to Vancouver Island and 
British Columbia coastal points. 

The shipping mileage to Vancouver 
will be reduced from 1,225 miles to 
730 miles at Dawson Creek and from 
1,265 to 720 miles at Fort St. John, 


Mr. Ste icy said 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 














YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
BULK OR SACK LOADING 


LA GRANGE MILLS 
RED WING, MINNESOTA 











a 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


al 





STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


' For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














“For SUPER Results 
r25)¥ USE QUAKER 

’'; film BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 


PIHES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
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ANALYSIS 


(Continued from page 3) 





last week's report inaccurately re- 
ported 48% of Kansas wheat acre- 
age was in non-compliance with 
acreage allotments, this misunder- 
standing of USDA views strangely 
conformed to a 48% proportion of 
the Kansas crop outturn as report- 
ed by USDA on May 1, 1958. 


That report indicated a Kansas 
winter wheat crop of approximately 
218 million bushels. Forty eight per 
cent of that quantity would work out 
slightly more than 104 million bush- 
els which would be ineligible for loan 
coverage. It may be observed that the 
officials reporting this condition for 
Kansas crop also reported at the 
same time a week ago that the in- 
eligible acres could turn out as much 
as 105 million bushels. It is a strange 
coincidence that an error in under- 
standing between this reporter and 
USDA officials would ultimately work 
out to a virtual confirmation of the 
content of last week’s report. 

In short, it was not production 
from 48% of non-complying acreage 
but 489% of non-complying producers 
wherein the big farm operators show 
their weight in the estimate of 105 
million bushels which will be in non- 
compliance—plus or minus on the ba- 
sis of acreage yields. The 105 million 
estimate is based on the yields fore- 
seen in the USDA May 1 crop report. 

Subject to the qualifications now 
set down, USDA officials find last 
week’s report substantially correct. 
Those qualifications, as they concern 
the locations of the holdings, repre- 
sent a condition which is surely a 
most important factor in the market 
place 
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John H. Johntz 
Appointed Manager 
Of C-G-F Grain Firm 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—John H. 
Johntz has been named manager of 
the C-G-F Grain Co. at Wichita, 
Kansas, H. Bernerd Fink, managing 
partner of the C-G-F firm, has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Johntz has been wheat buyer 
for the Kansas Flour Mil!s Co., unit 
of Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, and has been associated with 
that milling organization for about 
25 years. He will take up his new 
duties on June 1. 

A graduate of Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Mr. Johntz joined 
FMA upon leaving college. For three 
years he was located at the company 
plant at Anthony, Kansas, and in 
1936 was made manager of grain de- 
partment for the Alva (Okla.) Roller 
Mills. He continued in charge of grain 
operations of that mill until 1948, 
when he was named wheat buyer for 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. and moved 
to Kansas City. 

The C-G-F Grain Co. operates ex- 
tensive elevator properties in the 
Southwest. The Wichita elevator is 
the largest owned by the company 
and one of the largest anywhere, 
having a capacity of 23 million bush- 
els. Other C-G-F elevators in Kansas 
are 21 million bushels at Topeka, 20 
million at Salina, and 12.5 million at 
Atchison; in Nebraska 13.5 million at 
Lincoln, and in Texas 15 million at 
Ft. Worth, a total of 105 million 
bushels. 








George Donahoe 


Howard G. Baier 


Pillsbury Will Open 
New Bakery Products 
Office in Cleveland 


MINNEAPOLIS Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., wll establish a new bakery 
products division office in Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 1, it was announced by 
Harry D. Kreiser, sales and merchan- 
dising manager for Pillsbury’s bakery 
products division. 

Howard G. Baier will be district 
manager in the company’s new offices 
in suburban Rocky River. He will di- 
rect a sales force in Ohio, Michigan, 
West Virginia and Kentucky. Mr 
Baier formerly headed Pillsbury’s dis- 
trict office in Pittsburgh, which is be- 
ing moved to Cleveland. 

The move to Cleveland was made 
in recognition of the city’s impor- 
tance as a trade center, Mr. Kreiser 
said. “We will now be in a position 
to give better service to our custom- 
ers in this area,” he added. 

In another change effective June 1, 
George Donahoe, formerly manager, 
fruit products sales, will assume re- 
sponsibilities as New York district 
manager, bakery products division, 
Mr. Kreiser announced. 

At the same time, Bruce F. Cruzen, 
manager, bakery flour 
nounced that J. L. Pruce, former New 
York district manager, will assume 
the post of resident manager in 
Cleveland. Mr. Pruce will be respon- 
sible for the sale of Pillsbury bakery 
flours and bakery mixes to a list of 
accounts in Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Kentucky. 


sales, an- 
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Glasslined Storage 


Company Franchised 


MINNEAPOLIS — George F. 
Schroeder, after several years in 
equipment sales work in the North- 
west, has formed a new company to 
distributed Permaglas storage units 
manufactured by the Permaglas Divi- 
sion of the A. O. Smith Corp., Kan- 
kakee, Ill. Mr. Schroeder's firm, 
Glasslined Bulk Storage, Inc., 901 
Excelsior Ave., W., Hopkins, Minn., 
has an exclusive franchise for the 
area. 

Mr. Schroeder, president and treas- 
urer of Glasslined Storage, says that 
these Permaglas units, with mechan- 
ized sweep-arm bottom unloaders, are 
to be made available to the flour and 
feed processing, food processing, lum- 
ber milling, woodworking, chemical 
processing, paper milling and other 
commercial-industrial plants. 

The firm’s franchise area includes 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
western Wisconsin, Iowa and eastern 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Schroeder was sales manager 
of the former Superior Grain Separa- 
tor Co., Hopkins, for 74% years, and 
has just completed 3% years as area 
manager for Stran-Steel Corp. In ad- 
dition to Mr. Schroeder, Kenneth W. 
Vaughan is vice president of Glass- 
lined Bulk Storage, Inc., and Harriet 
K. Schroeder is secretary. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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Traps Used to Warn 
Of Rust Spores 


WINNIPEG—University of Mani- 
toba scientists are using a network 
ips to warn of the north- 


spores. The 





of special ti 
ward advance of 
spores are carried by the wind from 
Texas and infect cereal c right 
up to the Peace River country in 
northern Alberta 

The traps are of two types. One is 
a small, simple device that is mount- 
ed on a nine-foot pole. The other is 
an electrically operated model which 
must be placed on a building. Both 
use coated slides to trap the spores. 

The smaller trap shows approxi- 
mately the time the spores arrive and 
their density. The larger trap meas- 
ures more accurately and shows what 
time of day they arrive. 
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BREAD Is 


Richard H. Way, 
Baking Company 
Executive, Dies 


JACKSON, MICH. Richard H. 
Way, executive vice president and 
general manager, Way Baking Co., 
Jackson, died May 25 as a result of 
i heart attack in his home. He was 
33 years of age. 

Mr. Way’s life had been spent in 
the baking industry and at the time 
of his death he was an American 
Bakers Assn. governor representing 
Michigan. He was chairman of the 
association's industry statistics com- 
mittee. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Ros- 
aline Kemmer Way; two daughters, 
Mrs. Betsy Easterwood, Jackson, and 
Mrs. Sally Davidson, Lansing, Mich.; 
his mother, Mrs. Harry Way, and a 
brother, John Way, both of Jackson; 
and a sister, Mrs. David Kendall, 
Washington, D.C. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
FIRM INCORPORATES 

OKLAHOMA CITY A charter 
has been granted the Southwest 
Grain Corp., Ponca City, Okla., for 
capital stock of $200,000 and 50 years 
existence. Incorporators are Joe Gol- 
denstern, Charles Stolper and Melvin 
Goldenstern, all of Ponca City. 
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Canadian Wheat Board Reports Total 
Sales During 1956-57 Crop Year 


WINNIPEG—A total of 305,- 
710,746 bu. wheat was sold by the 
Canadian Wheat Board during the 
crop year 1956-57. The largest per- 
centage represented export sales 
at class 2 prices, totalling 179,279,- 
718 bu. Export sales under provi- 
sions of the International Wheat 
Agreement at 57,039,000 bu. were 
less than the total moving into 
domestic trade amounting to 69,- 
$84,401 bu. 


Weight losses in transit and drying 
accounted for 7,625 bu. These totals 
appeared in the wheat board’s an- 
nual report for the crop year ended 
July 31, 1957. 

The board’s report showed total 
wheat stocks in the 1956-57 wheat 
pool at 519,399,455 bu. representing 
deliveries of 361,358,564 bu. from 
producers, 898,653 bu. purchased from 
other than producers and 157,142,237 
bu. transferred from the 1955-56 pool 
to the 1956-57 pool as at May 3, 1957. 


Cost Shown 


A statement of the 1956-57 wheat 
pool account showed the cost of 
wheat acquired by the board at 


$692,120,654. Proceeds of sales and 
the value of unsold wheat stocks at 
July 31, 1957, were shown at $715,- 
463,021 which included complete sales 
of $156,691,485; uncompleted sales at 
contract prices at $81,886,891 and 
unsold stocks valued at $476,884,644. 
Gross surplus as at July 31, 1957, 
amounted to $23,342,366. 

Operating costs of the 1956-57 
wheat pool totalled $20,086,611 made 
up of carrying charges on wheat 
stored in country and terminal ele- 
vators at $25,759,029 which was re- 
duced by $7,881,023 received from 


the government under the Tempor- 
ary Wheat Reserves Act, to make 
net carrying charges $17,878,006. 


Interest and bank charges less net 
inter-account interest amounted to 
$870,398 and net additional freight 
on wheat shipped from country ele- 
vators to terminal positions to $179,- 
945. The latter arose mainly in move- 
ment of wheat to the Pacific Coast 
from western Saskatchewan stations 
and in the movement of low-grade 
wheat to the Canadian lakehead from 
Alberta stations. 

Other Charges Listed 

Handling, stop-off and 
charges on wheat stored in interior 
terminals amounted to $11,046; dry- 
ing charges $8,946; and administra- 
tive and general expenses applicable 
to the 1956-57 pool $1,038,268 

The resulting credit balance in the 
1956-57 wheat pool account amount- 
ed to $3,255,754. 

The report reviewed developments 
in world Wheat production, outlined 
developments in Canada in regard 
to legislation, transportation, quotas 
and general policy. It also summar- 


diversion 


ized sales under the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

Receipts from producers by prin- 
cipal grades for the 1956-57 crop year 
were listed as follows: 


Grade (including % of 

toughs and damps) Bu. Total 
No. | northern ....... 1,565,902.3 43 
No. 2 northern ....... 58,663,980.2 16.23 
No. 3 northern ....... 91 ,437,869.5 25.30 
No. 4 northern ....... 81,721,596.0 22.63 
No. | to 4 durum 

(incied. Ge. 4) ..0.0 20,030,058.7 5.54 
No. | to 3 Garnet ... 386,80!.2 ll 
CGO. © ROE «6600 cose 75,282,842.0 20.83 
BO. 6 WEEE civ ccecccs 21,587,290.7 5.87 


2,707,782.7 75 
7,974,440.9 2.21 


361,358,564.2 100.00 


Feed wheat 
Other grades 


Total 


In reporting on the 1956-57 oats 
pool, the wheat board said 69,049,273 
bu. were delivered by producers com- 
pared with 71 million bushels to the 
previous pool. These deliveries, with 
stocks purchased from the 1956-57 
oats pool account, brought total re- 
ceipts to 79,572,505 bu. valued at $49,- 
382,898. 

Proceeds from the sales of oats 
during the crop year ended July 31, 
1957, amounted to $22,821,229 and 
with unsold stocks valued at $28,519,- 
262 resulted in a gross surplus at the 
crop year end of $1,957,593. Operat- 
ing costs for the 12 months at $4,- 
145,793 resulted in a debit balance in 
the 1956-57 oats pool, after valuing 
oats stocks at cost prices basis Fort 
William/Port Arthur of $2,188,200. 

Barley Pool 

Barley delivered to the wheat 
voard by producers during the 1956- 
57 crop year amounted to 120,571,- 
265 bu. and these deliveries plus bar- 


ley otherwise acquired and taken 
over from the 1955-56 barley pool 


were valued at $122,143,738 

Sales were shown at $93,832,378 
and with unsold stocks valued at 
$40,961,977 resulted in a sur- 
plus on the barley pool of $12,650,618 


gross 








From the latter figure operating 
costs totalling $3,669,899 were de- 
ducted leaving a balance in the pro- 
ducers’ favor of $8,980,718 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Sports Federation 
Secretary Named 
MINNEAPOLIS — John H. Bren- 
nan, youth and sports director for 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been named executive 
secretary for the Wheaties Sports 
Federation. Bob Richards, Olympic 


pole vaulting champion, is director 
of the federation which was organ- 
ized by General Mills, Inc., to stimu- 
late sports and recreation for every 
member of the American family in 
addition to a vigorous competitive 
athletic program for the nation. Mr. 
Brennan will move from Tulsa, Okla., 
to Minneapolis to assume his new 
post. 





Canadian Wheat Board Payments for No. 1 Northern Wheat Basis in Store Fort William /Port 
Arthur or Vancouver—Crop Years 1943-44 to 1956-57 


Initial Adjustment Interim Final Total 

Crop year payment payment payment payment* realized price* 

——dollars per bu 

OO rrr eee 1.25 - 123 1.373 
1944-45 1.25 - 189 1.439 
TOUGED <pbd dasa bas pucb<es 1.25 -50 084 1.834 
SE "dn <u ues cabh estes 1.35 40 .084 1.834 
Fae eae 1.35 40 084 1.834 
EERE PERE. VS See 1.55 20 084 1.834 
DE. neh ececneseckeuebos 1.75 084 1.834 
ere een 1.40 .20 .258 1.858 
DE. Sshavecasaaapess=® 1.40 .20 236 1.836 
i: catendentnhuebseeee 1.40 .20 12 099 1.819 
 . 2 1.40 Se 10 064 1.564 
DE adhu-ceesvetnenesaee 1.40 10 1S! 1.65! 
SN, ince dihhen ied na as 1.40 10 109 1.609 
YE cataweaaes osen<e 1.40 aan 

*Final payment and final realized price after deduction of board operating costs, but prior 


to deduction of PFAA levy. 


**Pool account not closed out at date of report. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE: How It Works (1956) 


James S. Schonberg, Vice President, Uhlmann Grain Company 





bs ehensive book merchandising and oo 
futures in the U.S. and Canada. Tells of what happens te grain its 

~ hy by M slonked yh ff — 7? -4- o feae 
even le - 
This authoritative book will b the leading book on this for 
farmers, county agents, legisictors, foreign buyers. 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN AND GRAIN 
PRODUCTS 


By Richard T. Cotton 


EXECUTIVE THINKING & ACTION 
By Fred DeArmond 

Mr. Dofemend be Cosmer Sesostete Batter of Matien's Basnees. This book gives proves 

— servation of 


= oo words and action. Revised T Edition 251 poges 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETERMINATION 


By B. Connor Johnson 


lobe '. 





ists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines assay 
methods with chapters of analysis. Has com- 
prehensive of a ee & ee a Animal, 
rtistoctory procedures ore. cvaileble. 113 poges = hatte 
satisfactory poges, ax 
offset, illustrated. Copyright, 1948 .... 2... 5... ccc cece ccccccccecsenscuee 2.25 


FLOUR FOR MAN'S BREAD 
By Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press Sock, written years 
of research by two men in close connection with the flour milling industry. The 
ore Miatorieal in character, a nant The tee rise of man ard 2° > 

d ing ( e ; 

Se of s and technicians follow and 
cha the ess side of milling and in a chapter “‘Looking For- 
ward."* Excellent i Sestrotions, and bibliographical 
references of great value 


AY 








BUSINESS WITHOUT BOUNDARY 


By James Gray 


The story of General Mills, Inc., from its beginnings in all divisions, to 1954. 
A dramatic story that is of more than trade wide interest 


4.75 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE SHOOTER 
By A. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by on expert in his ST now 
in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production 1.00 
problems almost as rapidly as they occur 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Breads, Rolls and 
Cookies 


jon book te The Boakesho 
hy —h — be 
ete bab . large ond small 


Formula Book—Cokes ond Pastries. The title and 
subject recommend $y .00 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, [958 


Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections devoted 
te each industry. Published annually for over forty years ond used as « reference on 

annual crops, ee CaS TNS feed lows, $2.00 
inclediag labeling, boeebeedeus 


Reader Service Department 
The Northwestern Miller 
OME \-) a- 


Minneapolis | 


ORDER FROM 


Minnesota 
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Mother: “Daughter, didn't I tell 
you not to let that strange man come 
over to your apartment last night? 
You know it’s things like that, that 
cause me to worry.” 

Daughter: “Don’t be ridiculous, 
mother. I went over to his apart- 
ment. Now let his mother worry.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


A wealthy contractor liked to know 
about the employees who toiled in 
his vast enterprise. One day he came 
upon a young man carefully count- 
ing out a large wad of the firm's 
money into pay envelopes. 

“And where did you get your finan- 
cial training, young man?” the em- 
ployer inquired. 

“Yale, sir,” the young man said. 

“Good, good,” said the contractor, 
being a staunch advocate of higher 
education, “and what might your 
name be?” 

“Yackson.” 


¢*?¢? 


The cub reporter who was assigned 
to cover the class plays of the local 
high school turned up with this 
write-up: 

“The auditorium was filled with 
expectant mothers, eagerly awaiting 
the appearance of their offspring.”’ 


¢*?¢¢ 


A woman was filling out an ac- 
cident report. She had dented the 
fender of a parked car while trying 
to park her own. One question on 
the report was, “What could the 
operator of the other vehicle have 
done to avoid the accident?” 

She wrote, “He could have parked 
somewhere else.” 












Careful wheat selection is the backbone of any flour 
business. Our experience and our vast storage facili- 
ties can help you secure the finest of hard winter 
wheats. Call us. Grand |-7070. 
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and equipment is used. This mill processes up to 6000 cwt. of flour daily 


HOW ATKINSON MILLING COMPANY 
USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


The best grade of flour requires maturing, bleaching, and enriching 
with precise, uniform treatment methods such as those practiced at 
the Atkinson Milling Co. This mill regularly processes up to 6000 cwt. of 
flour daily. To insure that the flour is uniformly aged, properly en- 
riched, and of the best color, this progressive mill uses Wallace & 
Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the Atkinson Mill in- 
cludes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching; and N-Richment-A® for enrichment. All 
equipment furnished has been proven efficient and dependable in 
operation and is periodically checked and maintained by Wallace & 
Tiernan so that costly shut-downs are avoided. In addition, the Atkin- 
son Milling Co. has available, at all times, skilled and experienced 
technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan to aid them in the solution 
of their flour processing problems. 


The Atkinson Milling Co. is only one of the many flour milling 
companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, 
investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


Mm Atkinson Milling Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., where Wallace & Tiernan flour service 





2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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“T Brought the Bread!” 


Today the littlest one can bring home the bread. 
And this is as it should be. Skillful makers of 
bread and millers of flour have fixed it that way. 
The family is going to eat the finest bread the 
world has known yet, in its thousands of years of 
bread eating. The only requirements are a child, a 


small coin, and a store not far off. 

Even with a world full of new things to eat, the 
family still requires bread. General Mills is proud 
of its part in providing the flour that makes the 
bread ... better today than yesterday .. . even 
better tomorrow. 


Good eating will always begin with bread 
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90-day self-rising flour test proves 


gives longer shelf life 


How soon is the self-rising flour you make used by the housewife? 
Not in 2 days or a week. More like 30 to 90 days! Here flour 
leavened with PY-RAN and flour using another calcium phosphate 
give about equal results when 2 days old. But—when the flours are 
aged in a heatilator to equal 90 days of package life, only the PY- 
RAN flour performs like new. The other definitely loses its strength. 


PY-RAN’S MOISTURE-ABSORBENT COATING WARDS 
OFF TOO-EARLY REACTION. Each granule of PY-RAN 
(monocalcium phosphate) has a moisture-absorbent 
coating to prevent too-early reaction. Result: longer 
shelf life for prepared mixes and self-rising flour — 
minimum of returned goods. 


MONSANTO’S PY-RAN HOLDS MAXIMUM LEAVEN- 
ING ACTION FOR OVEN. PY-RAN releases less CO, 
during the first two minutes of the mixing of the dough or LEAVENING SCHOOL FOR MONSANTO 


batter. PY-RAN saves its leavening action for the oven. SALESMEN so they can learn your busi- 
ness in order to help you. This is the 


PY-RAN GIVES SUPERB TEXTURE, VOLUME, CRUST only school of its type in the industry. 
AND CRUMB COLOR. PY-RAN blends perfectly with *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
oti.er leavening agents. Its slow controlled gas release 
gives excellent texture, volume, and crust and crumb 
color; almost no tunneling. 


MONSANTO OFFERS FULL LEAVENING LINE includ- 
ing: SAPP-40 for machine doughnut mixes; SAPP-28, 
a slow-action baking acid; and HT* Phosphate (MCP 
monohydrate). 


FREE BOOKLET, ““MoNSANTO PHOSPHATE LEAVENING 
AGENTs.” Write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, In- 
organic Chemicals Division, 710 North Twelfth Street, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri, ERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 











Leavening Phosphates From Monsanto Chemical Company 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ELEMENTAL PHOSPHORUS 
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CHANGE... the constant challenge! 


Talk about changes! . . . any baker we know can tell you about a 
whole procession of ’em—miles long! 


Same thing in the milling business. Just this year’s changes 
include for example, complete pneumatic handling, as well as 
installation of European-type purifiers . . . big improvements, 
but only a small part of our long-range program of 
complete modernization and expansion. 

Being bakery flour specialists carries a husky responsibility 
for constantly planning and working ahead to fulfill your 
specifications and demands of tomorrow and all days to come. 


If you are not already making use of our specialized services 
(although a great many leading bakers are), why not send a part of 
your business our way? We’ll pay the freight on your phone call or wire 
... and give you the most pleasing product and service you've ever had! 


[eu read ewrymeal] Commander- 
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. . and travel we do! Night and day Interna- 
tional’s bulk flour trucks are on the highways 
delivering “Bakery Proved” Flours to progressive 
bakers all across the country. 

One reason our bulk truck fleet is constantly on 
the go is that we've kept ahead of changes and 
trends since we first pioneered in bulk flour hand- 
ling Moreover, we have the necessary experience 
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and engineering know-how to help you solve 
your individual bulk flour problems 


If you'd like more details on our planning, instal- 
lation, and engineering services — or further in- 
formation on bulk flour handling as it might 
apply to your shop — contact your International 
representative. 


When you think of bulk flour, think of . . . 


thternational 


COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


“Bakery Proved’ ® 
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THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis, Minnesota. Mailing Address P.O. Box 67, Zone 40 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 4-5200 


PUBLICATIONS—THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, a weekly 
journal for the flour industry and grain trade. . . . FEEDSTUFFS, 
a weekly newspaper for the feed manufacturer, jobber, broker 
and dealer. . . . THE AMERICAN BAKER, a monthly magazine 
for commercial bakers. . . . MILLING PRODUCTION, a monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, cereal chemists and 
associates. . . . CROPLIFE, a weekly newspaper for the agri- 
cultural chemical industry. .. . FARM STORE MERCHANDISING, 
a monthly merchandising magazine for farm supply dealers and 
distributors. . . . THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK, 
an annual statistical publication of the flour, grain, feed and 
baking industries, is produced by the Research Department of 
THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY. Preparation of statistical 
material directed by Walter C. Smith. 


EDITORIAL STAFF—George E. Swarbreck, Editor; Martin E. 
Newell, Associate Editor; John Cipperly, Washington Corre- 
spondent; Kenneth Wakershauser, Managing Editor; J. Rodney 
Smith, Features Editor; Duane F. McKenzie, Research Director. 


ADVERTISING STAFF—Wilfred E. Lingren, Advertising Director; 
Frank W. Cooley, Jr., Advertising Sales Manager; Carl R. Vetter, 
Advertising Department Manager; Bruce A. Kirkpatrick, Adver- 
tising Production Manager; R. Dale Swenson, Promotion 


Manager. 


BUSINESS STAFF—Martin E. Newell, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors: Milton B. Kihlstrum, President and Treasurer: 
Wilfred E. Lingren, Executive Vice President; Don E. Rogers, Vice 
President; Paul L. Dittemore, President; Donald Neth, 
Secretary; T. A. Gaden, Circulation Manager; James G. 
Pattridge, Assistant Treasurer; Richard Ostlund, Office Man- 
ager; Walter O. Buchkosky, Production Superintendent. 


Vice 


BRANCH OFFICES 
EASTERN STATES—Pau! L. Dittemore, Manager; George W. 
Potts and James W. Miller, Advertising Sales Representatives; 
Suite 3214, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. (Tel. Murray 
Hill 2-2185). 


CENTRAL STATES—Don E. Rogers, Manager; Henry S. French, 
Assistant Manager; Amos W. Standish, Advertising Sales Repre- 
sentative; 2832 Board of Trade Bldg., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. (Tel. Harrison 7-6782). 


SOUTHWEST—Martin E. Newell, Manager; Thomas E. Letch 
Assistant Manager; 612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 5 
Mo. (Tel. Victor 22-1350). 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT—John Cipperly, 604 Hibbs 
Bldg., Washington, D.C. (Tel. Republic 7-8534). 
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CROP PRODUCTION SECTION 


USDA Reporting Dates . World Production 6 U.S. Crops 


1958 USDA Reporting Dates 


The following schedule of release dates for 
the vorious crop and livestock reports to be 
issued by the Crop Repoorting Board during 
1958 is announced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. (Unless otherwise specified, the 
reports are issued from Washington, D. C.) 
The time of release, when specified, is that 
in effect for government offices in Washington 
(EST except when daylight saving is in effect). 


GENERAL PRODUCTION REPORTS 
(Released at 3 p.m.) 


OTHER PRODUCTION REPORTS 


LIVESTOCK 
(All Washington, D.C., reports except slaughter 
released at 12 noon) 
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November issue—Seasonal average condi- 
states tion of dairy pastures. 
Nov. 13—Lamb feeding situation: Nov. 1, Feb. 17—Milk production on farms and 
1958 statistics of dairy plant products, 1957 
Dec. 23—Pig crop report Fall pig crop April 15—Milk: Farm production, disposi 
of 1958, and spring farrowings in 1959 tion and income, 1957. 
indicated by breeding intentions, by states. Dairy marketing : 
Commercial livestock slaughter and meat Fluid milk and cream report Jan 16, 
production: Number of head and live weight Feb. 18, Mar¢ h 18, April 17, May 16, June 
of cattle, calves, hogs, sheep and lambs 1 July 17, Aug. 15, Sept. 17, Oct. 16, Nov 
slaughtered in commercial! plants by states, 18, Dec 16 
meat production by species and lard pro- Evaporated, condensed and dry milk 
duction for the U.S.: Jan, 31, Feb. 28, March ports: Jan. 31, Feb. 28, March 31, April 
31 3 M: 29. June 30, July 31, May 29, June 30, July 31, Aug 
31, Nov. 2 Dec. 31 Oct. 31, Dex 1, Dec. 31 
revisions by states and Evaporated and condensed milk, whole- 
months sale grocers’ stocks: Jan. 21, April 22, July 
Stocker and feeder cattle and sheep re- 22, Oct. 21 
corn belt states: Monthly Production of manufactured dairy prod- 
of ucts report, 1957: October, 1958 (dairy re- 
. ports listed below released at 1300-A New 


groups and length of time on feed, leading 


ceived in seve 
data by tates issued about the 15th 
each month in the Weekly Market News 
Inspected stocker and feeder shipments Post Office Bidg., Chicago) re 
from public stockyards: Monthly data for Weekly creamery butter production: Tues 
cattle and calves, sheep and lambs by day of each week.* 
market origin and state of destination is- Weekly American cheese production: Wed- 
sued about the 22nd f each month in the nesday of each week.* 
Weekly Market News Weekly American ch warehouse re- 
(Reports released at Western L tock port: Wednesday of e week.* 
‘olo.) an y butter and 
production by 


se, Denver, C 
. month 


May 9, . 1, July 10, 
i, Oct. 2 Nov 12, Dec. 11 
MILK AND DAIRY PRODUCTS 
ductior Released 


t! In 


cheese produ 


th * 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


luc I 


_ MAD ASA 
WET HEN 


on report 
10, Nov 
Composition of farm flocks Oct. 1: Num- 
ber of hens, pullets and other young chick 


¢ 


ens on farms by geographic divisions, is- 
ort Oct 10 


0 VER F 0 RE! G N qo ee aes tested Numbe r of 


turkeys and chickens tested for pullorum 


mame SS 


Hatchery production r of broil 
You Nesdn't Bel — sicracnt 2a ts 
changes in chicken eggs in incubator 
Barr Shipping Company has een a jee oon 
specialized in flour shipments ae 3 eS 
for 42 years. We handle all & products 
your foreign freight forward- 
ing problems. SHIP BY BARR 


—you'll save! 
and poultry eviscera 
inspection service, U 


Investigate! Write for helpful free booklet FTD a! ae : arch 3, April 3, May 
] 


Barn Sewice Aesures Prompt Dispatch 
co FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS = cutee ot Wak aa ban 
Via sth CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS gaat ‘Indicated by producers 
mit MARINE INSURANCE 


Late Jan. 2 ommercial broilers produce 


Coble Address “BARRSHIPCO 4 t 1957 Preliminary 

Pid wa produced i weight 

Se SHIPPING COMPANY ch ot 
275 #ROADWAY 

NEW YORK 4.N.Y 


Sept. 3, Oct 


Teletype WY 1.1053 


on hand during each month, monthly rate 
of lay and egg production, by states. Pre 
liminary estimates appear each month in 
Crop Production report 
March 7—Broiler chicks, placed in 22 
states, 1957: Summary, by states weeks, 
of broiler chicks placed during 1957. Pre 
liminary reports are issued on Wednesday* 
of each week in each of the 22 states con 
cerned 
March 11—Chickens and eggs, layers and 
of lay first of each month, 1956 and 
Number of young chickens, layers, po 
tential layers and rate of lay on farms the 
first of each month by geographic divisions 
This report revises and summarizes data 
that appear each month in the Crop Pro 
duction report 
March 14 Hatchery production 
of monthly hatchery production in 
sued in hatchery production report 
March 31—Turkeys, farm production 
position cash receipts, and gross ir 
9% and 1957: Data shown by 
April 21 Chickens and egg 
ction lisposition, cash re 
commercial broiler 
ome 1956 and 19 


kens number 


OTHER REPORTS 
tural prices (released 
eived by farmers 


vestock prod 





Feed Wheat Study 


ent Agr 





Emmer 
7 


Emmer is a species (T. dicoccum) of 
wheat and is often incorrectly called 
“speltz.” The kernels which remain en- 
closed in the glumes after threshing are 
red, long and slender, with both ends acute 
It resembles spelt but is distinguished there- 
from by the shorter denser spikes which 
are laterally compressed. The pedicel of 
emmer is shorter and narrower and is usu 
ally attached to the base of the spikelet 
which it bears, whereas in spelt the pedicel 
remains attached to the face of the next 
lower spikelet. The inner side of the spike 
let is flat instead of arched, and the kernel 
usually is darker red than that of spelt 
The acreage grown in the U.S. is about 
100,000. 
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World Wheat Production, Yield and Acreage 


WHEAT: Acreage, Yield Per Acre and Production in Specified Countries, year of Harvest, Av es 
1945-49, Annual 1955-57* (000's omitted) Source: Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA 
Yield per 
- - acret 
Continent Average ave Ave 
and country 1945-49 1955 1956 19579 1945-49 1945-49 1955 
1, 000 acres—____—_.. bu. -— ———1,000 bu 


Acreaget Production 


1956 
N. America 
Canada 


Mexico 
U. 8 


24,558 22,656 7 519,142 
1,244 2,259 K i) 5,52 1,230 
71,024 3 
Est. total§ 96,890 
Europe 
Austria 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
W. Germ 
Greece 
Ireland 
Italy 
Luxembour 
Neth 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. i 


Established 1893 
FUTURES e 


xt Senice Vustitutoun 


CONSIGNMENTS ° 


1147 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


U.S. Winter Wheat Forecasts 


Estimated on date specified but not including 
revisions made after the year of harvest; in 
bushels, 000,000's omitted. Source: USDA 


Apr June July Aug 


May 
7 36071 691 


Dec 

1957 707 
662 : 639 663 689 705 
678 7 758 776 791 
7 3 821 878 878 
1,048 1,062 062 

706 650 645 

721 741 761 
932 895 902 
962 981 990 
092 1,096 068 
857 880 874 
834 837 823 
793 786 764 
519 534 530 
675 698 703 
6R4 71 

é 589 


1934 4 

1933 33 337 341 
1932 5 411 
1931 5 

1930 525 532 
1929 95 622 





Wheat Seedings 


Note: 


by States 


In million acres. Source: USDA 





KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 


U.S. Durum Wheat Crop 


Note: Production in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana. 000's omitted 
Source: 
Yield 
per acre juction 
bu bu 


USDA 
rre 
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World Rye Production, Yield and Acreage 


Production in Spegies Countries, Year of Harvest, Avera - 
BYE: Acreage, Viele OS. Mauro an ; Source: Foreign Agricultural Service, US 


1945-49, Annual 1955-57* (000's omitted) 
Y 


—Acreaget act Pr 





U.S. Barley Production and Acreage by States 


Seures: ~~ rere Boord, AMS, USDA 


ra P 


calender years, 000's omitted 


West 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 

Keuter ky 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Montana 

Idaho . 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Ww ashington. 

Oregon 

California 

10,854 12,940 
average. 


U. 8. 
*Short-time 


Werte ‘Wheat Gown 


the } 








Grain Movement Record 


movement 
nent grain program was the 
king the grain inspection 
private treaty ] 
int part 7 l 
Oregon lef in er the 
India Japan ni . 1 got the 
bulk but other places r rhic grain 
was loaded here included ec For 
Hong Kong, Ecuador, Brazil, Egypt 
istan, France Turkey Italy, Belgium 
Okinawa. The bulk of the export grain was 
out of Portland, which accounted 
73.600.000 bu 


loaded 
more than 7 
spections at Astoria ulso ¢ 
for that port, were just 
bushels 
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World Oats Production, Yield and Acreage i & SER eee 


OATS: Acreage, Yield Per Acre and Production in Specified Countries, Year of Harvest, Averages 
1945-497, Annual 1955-57 (000's omitted) Source: Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA 


Yield per 


NEW 
FEATURE 


For the first time 
the busy milling executive 
and his operative miller 
have available 
a handy, concise directory 
of the newest in 
equipment and machinery 
used by the flour milling 


industry. 


turn to the 





U.S. Grain Sorghums Output, Acreage by States 


By calendar years, 000's omitted Source: Crop Reporting Board, AMS, USDA 


amen Merwe th = Machinery 


of your 


1958 Almanack 


*Short-tir verag 
s t @ average i Nl Me 
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World Barley Production, Yield and Acreage 


BARLEY: Acr e, Yield Per Acre and Production in Specified Countries, Year of Harvest, Averages 
1945-49, yin 1955-57* (000's omitted) Source: Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA 
ield per 

Acreaget Production———————— 

Continent Average - 


1.00 


110,32 134,510 141 l 
wn refer to years of harvest in the Northe r 
countries are combined with those of the Souther 
thus, the crop harvested in rn Hemisphere 
forecasts for the Southern harvests wh 
Figures refer to h st areas as far l 
and production dat: hown, except for incomplete 
1ern Hemisphere Southern Hemisphere 
ely on acreage an sather ynditions late § Est 
! ase of production, are rot allowances 
countries shown and for 
( 


chosloval 


nclude 
yuntries 
Hungary, Pol 
period ar rictly comparable since 
non-reporting 
led in est 





U.S. Flaxseed Production, Acreage by States 


By calendar years, 000's omitted 


Source: Crop Reporting Board, AMS, USDA 
--Yield per acre, bu 
4 


-~Acreage, harvested— c-—— Production, bu.——. 


Kansas 
Texas 
Montana 
Arizona 
California 


U. §S 


*Short-time averags 


Metric System Equivalents 


United States equivalents of the 
important metric units: 


LENGTH 


inch ... 2.54 centimeters 
foot 

yard ++ 91.44 centimeters 
mile 1.6093 kilometers 
centimeter ..... -39 inch 

meter .... 3.28083 feet 
kilometer 3,280.83 feet 


AREA 


929.0341 sq centimeters 
.83613 sq meters 
acre «++++ .404687 hectares 
square .-+.. 258.9998 hectares 
square centimeter. .154997 sq inches 
square meter ...1.19585 sq yards 
hectare ..........2.47104 acres 
WEIGHT 
.45359 kilograms 
short ton .......+. .90718486 metric tons 
kilogram 2.204622 pounds 
1 metric +++++.+1.1023112 short tons 
metric tons into bushels o 
whee Ibs), multiply the number of ton 


more 


square 
square 


met 


mult 





producin 

on just a 

acres) Few 
Turkey or even Tenn 
Kiowa, Pawnee, C 


“ varieties 


27 ucres 
wheat (Wict 
h a yield 

li two tr 
maybe a h 
ery two fart 
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New York Free Lighterage World Corn Production, Yield and Acreage 


: HUDSON RIVER ; CORN: Acreage, Yield Per Acre and Production in Specified Countries, Year of Harvest, Averages 
New York side: Battery to 135th Street. 1945-49, Annual 1955-57* (000's omitted) Source: Foreign Agricultural Service, USDA 
New Jersey side: National Storage Docks, 

Communipaw, to and including George 

Washington Bridge. 


EAST RIVER AND HARLEM RIVER 


New York side: Battery to Jerome Ave- 
nue Bridge. including Harlem River side 
of Ward's Island and Randall's Island. 

Brooklyn side: From Pot Cove, Astoria, 
L. L, to and including 69th Street, South 
Brooklyn (Bay Ridge), including Newton 
Creek, Dutch Kills Creek and Whale Creek 
points in the Wallabout Canal and to Ham- 
ilton Avenue Bridge, Gowanus Canal 

NEW YORK BAY 

New York Bay: Points on north and east 
shore of Staten Island, between Bridge 
Creek (Arlington) and Clifton (Hylan Bou 
levard), both inclusive, and including Shoot 
ers Island 

Points on the New Jersey shore on New 
York Bay, and on Kill von Kull between 
Constable Hook and Avenue C, Bayonne 
City, opposite Port Richmond, 8. I 


KILL VON KULL, NEWARK BAY, PAS 

SAIC AND HACKENSACK RIVERS 
Kill von Kull, Newark Bay, Passaic and 
Hacke i Ri r To and from points on 
the New lersevy sh t en Avenue C, 
uy t to nd tr sck of Bergen 
nt Cable 


the east shore of 

Newark Bz beyond N f Bergen Point 
to and includin 2. R f N.J. main line 
Newark 
T 
N.J ma 
Newark i 
points on the Hackensax 

uding Newark-Jersey 

STATEN ISLAND SOUND 

Staten Island Sound To and from points 
on New Jersey shore from the C. R. R. of 
N. J. main line (Newark Bay) bridge to 
and including Perth Amboy, N. J., on Staten 
Island Sound 





Definitions and Standards of 
identity for Corn Products 


Regulat is fixing and establishing defini 
ms é i andar ni identi for corn 
oduct t ame active g &8, 2067 
These r ulation ore ubl od in the 
ederal Kegister May 13, 7, a8 12 F. R 
3110-12. under Title 21, Food and Drugs, 
Chapter I, Food and Drug Administration, 
Federal Security Agency (Docket No. FDC- 
447), Part 15 Copies of the regulation 
may be obtained from the Food and Drug 
Administra Washington, D. C 
Standards of identity are fixed in the 
order for the following products white 
corn meal, yellow corn meal, bolted white 
orn meal bolted yellow corn meal, de- 
germinated white corn meal, degermed 
white corn meal, degerminated yellow corn 
meal, degermed yellow corn meal, self- 
rising white corn meal, self-rising yellow 
rn meal, white corn flour, yellow corn 
flour grits corn grits, hominy grits, yl 
low grits, yellow corn grita, yellow hominy 
grits, quick grits, quick cooking grits, en- 
riched corn meal and enriched corn grits 
With the establishment of the standards 
for enrichea corn products the minimum 
and maximum quantities of vitamins and 
iron enrichment required are uniformly 
established for all the states 


FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 








MIDWESTERN GRAIN COMPANY 
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WHEAT — COARSE GRAINS — SOYBEANS 
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U.S. Wheat Crop and Value 


By calendar years, 000's omitted. Source: USDA 
———Crop—— 

Winter Bu Total 
wheat r acre yu 


Value 
bu 


$1.93 


1957t 1,613 2 07,201 
19 


coe 


> & 


1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 
 - 
1944.... 
1943.... 
1942... 
1941.... 
1940. 
1939 
1938 
1937 
1936 


141 
58,976 
.592 
816,989 
751,901 
537,476 
702,159 
673,727 
692,809 
665,672 
685,178 
47,075 688,574 
37,944 523,603 
including durum— 
51 3 239,901 


54,935 
48,371 
47,024 
41,125 
34,563 
36,020 
39,778 
36,095 
37,681 
49.507 


— Ee ene 


Spring wheat 
1957t 


195 
1956 


7 00S ~y © OM & OMS Ws =3 bo te 


scot 


3,900 
73,071 
5,440 
161 
019,344 
,098,415 
,294,911 
1,358,911 
1,152,118 
1,107,623 
1,060,111 
843,813 
969,381 
941,970 
$14,646 
741,210 
919,913 
37... 873,914 
1936... 9,125 629,880 
tPreliminary. 


- & 


° 


a a 
cmon 


t 
Swe wonnaor 





U.S. Spring Wheat Forecasts 


Estimates on date specified but not including 
revisions made after the year of harvest; in 


bushels, 000,000's omitted. Source: USDA 


June July Aug. 
235 225 224 
217 
222 
202 
324 
235 
347 
256 
237 


U.S. Winter and Spring Wheat Crop and Acreage 


By colendar years, 000's omitted 
WINTER 


“age, harvested 
rage Ave 
: 1957 
New York 3 45 
New Jersey 2 
Pennsylvan 
Ohio 
Indiana 
I}linois 
Michigan 
Wisconsir 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virgini 
North Caro 
South Caroli 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 


Oregon 


California 


I 


SPRING WHEAT 


Acreage, harvested 
Ave 
State § § 1957 
Wisconsin § 30 30 
5 560 1 
12 | 


4,51¢ 1 


492 10 


Nebraska 5 14 1 
Montana 3,54 .58¢ 1 
Idah¢ 5 5 5 


> 


State 
Minnesota 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Montana 


t 


vu. 8 


*Short-time ay cluded with “Other 


OTHER 
Yiek 


Source: Crop Reporting Board, AMS, USDA 


WHEAT 
Yield per 


rage 


1946-55 


8 


THAN 


rage 


1946 


~4.4 


6.9 
92 


w he 


Spring 


PRODUCTION BY CLASSES 


(in bushels 
Winter 


Soft red 


*Win and spring 


separately 





CERTIFICATE FINAL TERMS 

In grain sales transactions the expres- 
sion “certificate final” means that the grain 
has been sold on the basis of grade and 
that the certificate of grade which accom 
panies the shipping document establishes 
tne fact of its grade. Such transactions are 
final in that if the grade on the certificate 
is in accordance with the grade specified 
in the contract the buyer must accept the 
grain delivered without any recourse to 
arbitration for real or fancied grievances 
as to its commercial or industrial quality. 


JAPANESE USE OF WHEAT 
the 1946-5¢ Japan ha 


During period 


creased ts rate of cons 


two and one half tin 
the 
need for high-protein 
sary for the Japanese to 
and other wheat products 
imported by Japan during 1955 
12% went into bread, 40% 
and 18% into macaroni, biscuits, 
and other miscellaneous products 


and 
food 1e 
learn to eat bread 
the wheat 
and 1956 

noodles 


Japanese rice crop 


made 
ofr 


into 


crackers 
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U.S. Combined Wheat Production and Acreage 


By calendar years, 000's omitted Source: Crop Reporting Board, AMS, USDA 


A 
\ 


é 
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U.S. Oats Production, Yield, Acreage by States 


By calendar years, 000's omitted Source: Crop Reporting Boord, AMS, USDA 


Acre 
Average 


_ MILLING CORP. _ 

_ 572 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Also miliers of: Pride of the Northwest 

"@ White Bear « White Gold + Purona 


Bs 
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U.S. Crops and Value U.S. Corn Production, Yield and Acreage by States 


By calendar years, 000's omitted. Source: USDA By calendar years, 000's omitted Source: Crop Reporting Board, AMS, USDA 



















































Crop—— Acreage, harvested -~ Yield per acre, bu . Production, bu 
Bu. Total Value Average _ Average Average 
Acres acre bu bu state 1946-55 190¢ 1946-55 1954 1957 1946-55 1956 19 
Corn— ? Maine . 13 11 11 35.7 31.0 40.0 464 341 i4 
1957t 7 46.8 } $1.170 New Hampshire ... 12 9 10 i4.4 4( 46.0 6 if 
195¢ 75 ‘ 45.7 1.290 Vermont 60 59 59 47.1 45.0 0.0 2.9 
19 79 40 1.340 Massachusetts ‘ 28 30 48.9 4 ) 1 4 1,31 ] 
1954 s 8 g 8 1.430 Rhode Island i 6 t 42 i 42 
195 80.459 9 1.490 Connect it 40 39 40 46.3 49 47 1,8 1.911 1.8 
) 80,94 40.7 1.530 New York ; 66 69¢ 689 43.5 19.0 51.0 28,930 4,104 139 
9 go 7 ry 1 ) New Jersey LAS LSS 164 47 ‘ : x Ss 1 ; 
9 81,818 7.6 1.530 Pennsylvania I 1,281 1,24 it t 43.0 1,817 ' 449 
1949 85.59 7.8 1.250 or 78 9: ‘ ‘ 
1948 42.5 3 1.300 r I i,734 i,4 l , ’ i 
1947 28.4 2 2.160 iilinois s 8,712 8,276 s S1 ' 
1946 36.7 3 7 1.560 M 2,004 1,844 41.2 49 ‘ ) 5 
1945 5 33.7 32,868 1.270 Wis 7 4¢ 68 4 l 8 4 2 
1944 $4,014 32.8 3.087, 1.090 Minnes i4 734 } 45.1 45,¢ ) 
1943 9 € 32 2,965, 1.120 OW 0,74 1 67 1 s t 
} 35 3,068,5 917 Missou 4,119 a4 i s i 4 8 8 
2,651, 751 N . J s s 20.8 2¢ 
2,457 618 Sou , s4 2 ) i 8 
2,580 568 Ne s i 4 ».2 ‘ ! 
2,548 8 
2,642 
3 1,505 
0 2,299 
7 1,448, 
22.6 2,397, 
26.5 2,930, 
24.1 2,575, 
20.5 2,080 








1948 %,280 36.9 1,4 
1947 7.855 31.1 1,1 
1946 42,812 34.5 1,4 
1945 41 ) 36.5 1,5 
s44 39,741 28.9 1,1 
194 38.914 29.3 1,1 
1942 38,197 35.2 1,3 
1941 38,161 31.0 1,1 
1940 35,431 35.32 1,2 
1939 4 8 9 













U.S. Acreage Sown to Winter Wheat by States 


Acreage sown in fall, 000's omitted Source: Crop Reporting Board, AMS, USDA 
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ng action of ‘ on 41 01 46 11 11 137 g > 
plates. The ria s discharged from be- ward - —— 

tween nage 9 ee Ss at the uter ee ye I s . 54,352 44,427 37,535 43,917 117.0 862,471 740,928 707 1 9 272 
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volving disc or discs, as the case may be *Short-time average. *Total acreage seeded for all purposes. tind ted De 1, 1957 
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U.S. Rye Production and Acreage by States U.S. Wheat Acreage 
By calendar years, 000's omitted Source: Crop Reporting Board, AMS, USDA Harvested 
Acreage, harvested— Yield per acre, bu Production, bu.— Harvested acreage in principal wheat produc- 


Average , os Average Average ing states, 000's omitted Source: USDA 
1946-55 9 957 194 y5E 19 } 19 19 





U.S. Crops and Value 


By calendar years, 000's omitted. Source: USDA 


Value 





U.S. Buckwheat Production and Acreage by States 


By calendar years, 000's omitted Source: Crop Reporting Boord, AMS, USDA 
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U.S. Soybean Production and Acreage by States 


Acreage and output, 000's omitted Source: Crop Reporting Boord, AMS, USDA 
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International Grain Merchants 


As a member of all the leading grain exchanges 
and operators of combined storage of over 60 
million bushels, we are able to originate 
milling wheat from all producing areas 

of the United States 


Offices in New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis, Buffalo 
Toledo, Columbus, Norfolk, Nashville 
Louisville, Memphis, Enid, Galveston, Houston 
Ft. Worth, Portland, San Francisco 

Los Angeles, Vancouver, B. C. 

Winnipeg, Man. 


Milling Wheat, Coarse Grains, Railroad, Truck 
and Water Shipments, Receivers, Shippers, 
Terminal Storage, Country Storage, Futures 
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following information has been pre- 
by the Commodity Exchange Au- 
Department of Agri- 
culture, as a means of easy reference to 
the deliverable grades of grain, flaxseed, 
soybeans and millifeeds that may be ten- 
dered on futures contracts on the various 
markets licensed under the Commodity 
Exchange Act 

At the present time futures trading is 
provided for in one or more of the com 
modities—wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, 
flaxseed, millfeeds, soybeans, cottonseed oil 
meal and soybean oil meal—on 10 “contract 
markets”: Board of Trade of the City of 
Chicago, Chicago Open Board of Trade 
Board of Trade of Kansas City, Mo., Mem- 
phis Merchants Exchange Clearing Assn., 





y of the I 8 


Milwaukee Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange, Seattle Grain Exchange 
(during 1957 there was no futures trading 


in barley, and all futures trading was dor- 
mant at the Duluth Board of Trade, Port- 
land Grain Exchange and San Francisco 
Grain Exchange, although not officially 
suspended). 

Effective May 1, 1953, the designation 
of Los Angeles Grain Exchange as a con- 
tract rket under the Commodity Ex- 
change *t was vacated, at the request of 
the exchange 

Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis is still 
designated as a contract market but has 
rescinded all its rules which provided for 
futures trading 

As a matter of convenience the grades of 
grain deliverable on Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change contracts are also listed, although 
trading on that market is not subject to the 
provisions of the Commodity Exchange Act 









Futures trading in wheat on Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange was suspended Sept. 28, 


1943 

Although trading in grain and flaxseed 
contracts may be conducted for delivery in 
each calendar month, it is largely confined 
to contracts calling for delivery in May, 
July, September and December, which are 
called the “major" futures 

Trading in millfeed contracts is conducted 
for delivery in each month throughout the 
year 











The units of trading € yo s 
for gr flaxseed i or 
kets ir led here 0 
(rour 3) and 1 bu ( t ts 
botl ‘ h these ex pt ns the t ur 








contracts at San Francisco is 100 t ~ 

The units of trading in millfeeds for future 
delivery are 120 tons in round lots, 30 tons 
in job lots and 100 tons in soybean oil meal 
and cottonseed oil meal 

Effective after May, 1938. by order of the 
secretary of agriculture 1 ler the Comr i- 


ity Exchange Act dated Feb. 17, 1938, a 
period of seven business days is required 
during which contracts for future delivery 
in the current delivery month of wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, barley or flaxseed may be settled 
by delivery of the actual cash commodity 
after trading in such contracts has ceased 


OPEN CONTRACTS 


A futures contract is said to be “open” 
when it has been entered into but not yet 
fulfilled by delivery or otherwise offset 
Total open contracts in any specified com 
modity, therefore, represent the contracts 
in each commodity which will have to be 
liquidated either before maturity by offset 
or a maturity by delivery. 

The total of open contracts is obtained 
each business day by a tabulation of reports 
made by exchange clearing members under 
authority of the Commodity Exchange Act 
Where there was trading in both round 
and job lots, the totals of open contracts 
include both types 


CHICAGO 
Differentials Uniess otherwise specified 
contracts for the sale of wheat, corn, soy 
beans, oats, rye, barley and malting barley 
shall be leemed to call for ‘contract” 
wheat corn rye barley 
and malting barley. respecti Upon such 
contracts, sellers, at their option, may de- 
liver all or part of the grades, at the 
differentials indicated, provided that lots of 
grain of any one grade must conform to 
the minimum lot requirements of Rule 290 
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On future delivery ntracts alling 

5 bu. grain ” nultiples thereof 
delivery shall be made in lots equal to the 
minimum quantity specified (6 ) bu.) 
On future delivery contracts calling for odd 
ots f delivery shall be made in 
lots of 0 bu with the exception of 
oats and barle. whik sha be in 2,000 
bu t r multiples thereof Each lot of 
grain vered must be described on the 
delivery tice, and may be made up of 
various amounts of grain of the various 
authorized grades situated in various ware 
houses ovided that no lot shall contain 
less than 000 bu f any ne grade ir 
any one warehouse, except in the case of 
ats and barley where the minimum in anv 
one warehouse shall be 2,000 bu. of any ons 
grade On the last business day of the 
month only, members having grain bought 
in odd s and sold in 5 bu. lots may 
leliver odd lots on a 000 bu. lot contract 
by attaching the odd lot notices firmly to- 
gether and endorsing the last notice. (Rule 
290.) 

Variation Allowed.—Deliveries of grain in 
store may vary not more than 1% from the 
juant contracted for, provided however, 
that no lot in any one warehouse shall 
contain less than 1 0 bu of any one 
grade cept in ase ff oats and bar- 
ley whe the minimum shal! be 000 bu 
(Rule ) 
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GRAIN TRADE SECTION 


Receipts 


Weight.—The 
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grade, 
and weight of grain deliverable up- 


H note 
nave t a 
na ‘\ ‘ VA < n i 
xed t € ntra t gr 
Soybeans 
Deliverable at premium, 3¢ 
yellow 
De erable at contract p 
De é € t discount, 
low at 14% or ) 
Premiums or Discounts Effective With 
September, 1958, Future 
De ¢ le grades of gr: 
rd per bu. 
I wt l%é¢; N l 
N ex heavy white + 
white* N wit 
whit 1 No ww? 
ediur I whit 
i¢. (Note Bright ts sl 
nal pré sm < lis r 
*Contract price. 
Grade, Quality and 
quality 
on ex contracts 
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shall be determined 











according » the rules and regulations of 
the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago 
A such rules and regulations relative to 
Erading inspection classification and 
weighing grain and deliveries of ot 
than ontract grade at specfied ice 
are hereby adopted ade ar 

plicsz to contracts of mer Ss ¢€ 
association. (Rule 616.) 

Grain.—Wheat, corn ats rye, ba 
flaxseed and soybeans. (Rule 22.) 

Grades.—A contract for the sale of grain 
by grade : bas 
of the grades , 
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ered at contract price except where the 
refining loss is less than 7%, a premium 
of three fourths of 1% of the price at time 
of loading must be paid for each 1% under 
7% refining loss 

Historical Note.— Rules providing for 
trading in crude soybean oil futures were 
adopted by the Board of Trade of the City 
of Chicago Dec. 1949; that exchange 
was designated as a contract market for 
soybean oil June 30, 1950; trading was 
inaugurated July 17, 1950. Amendments 
adopted May 6, 1952, included the follow- 
ing provisions: adoption of “demand cer- 
tificate’” wu hod of delivery, discontinu- 

ack delivery, and different 
transit billing. 
-“All prices - « Shall be 
Ill, with freight adjust- 
N.Y., in multiples of 
per pound. ... 
: American Oil Chemists’ 
shall be followed for sam- 
ysis for all tests, except 
ng green color, which test 
National Soybean Processors 
ethod. A tolerance of 150 
shall be allowed for each 
60,000 Ib. If the car con- 
§ of sludge, an al- 
to the Buyer for a 
i up to 1,000 Ib. at 
me of unloading car. 
.000 Ib. shall be al 
time of unloading 
dered to be solid 
be pumped and 
for the net out- 
n.—Current mo 
ing 12 
Points.—Decatur, I 
Ind.; Louisvil Ky Kan 
rloo, Iowa; Decatur, Ind.; 
Washington, lowa; Jack- 
Mankato, Minn. When 
a point other than De- 
must make an adjust- 
jecreasing or creasing 
livery notice by the 
arload freight from 
New York, N.Y., as 
Ill., to New York. 
effected by delivery of 
in accordance with reg- 
that during the second 
is days after trading in 
month has ceased, deliveries 
> by the delivery of a demand 
Owner of demand certificate 
give warehouseman shipping instruc- 
tions within 10 business days after last 
permissible day for delivery of demand cer- 
tificate in time for shipment of oil within 
this 10-day period. Warehouseman may, if 
he fails to receive such shipping instruc- 
tions, load the oil in tank cars and sell 
for account of the owner. 

Warehouses having facilities for storing 
bulk soybean oil which have been declared 
“regular’’ by the Board of Trade may issue 
warehouse receipts and demand certificates 
under conditions prescribed in Board of 
Trade rules and regulations, including reg- 
ulations 2014-A, 2014-B, 2030, 2031, 2034 and 
2035. No warehouseman may issued demand 
certificates in any one delivery month for 
soybean oil in excess of 25% of his regular 
storage capacity at a particular delivery 
point. While not specified in rules or regu- 
lations, Everette B. Harris, then secretary 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, advised in 
a letter to us dated Sept. 24, 1952, that, 
“. , the Exchange will require of the 
warehouseman an additional bond of 2¢ Ib. 
to cover the amount of demand certificates 
he desires to become authorized to issue.’ 

Unit of Trading.—60,000 Ib. 

Variation Allowed.—On each contract set- 
tled by delivery of a warehouse receipt 
pursuant to regulation 2012, a quantity 
variation of 2% excess or 1% deficiency 
is permissible. 

Daily Fluctuation Limit.—2¢ lb. above or 
below the clearing house settlement price 
on previous business day; or 2¢ above the 
lowest, or below the highest, price for the 
same session. 


nth and 


ness 


Source.—The source of the information 
included in this summary is chapter 38 of 
the regulations of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

Soybean Meal 

Deliverable grades and other details of 
“new” futures contract: 

Grade—44% protein, 12% moisture: pre- 
mium or discount*; 44% protein, moisture 
in excess of 12%: premium or discount**. 

* Contract grade; contract price. 

**Penalty for excess moisture: Above 12% 
up to and including 13%, per cent of excess 
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times current destination price per ton; 
above 13%, 1% times per cent of excess. 
Contract Grades.—The contract grades for 
delivery on futures contracts made under 
these regulations shall be soybean meal in 
bulk which conforms to the following speci- 
fications: 44% protein soybean meal, pro- 
duced by conditioning ground soybeans and 
reducing the oil content of the conditioned 
product by the use of solvents to 1% or less 
on a commercial basis. Standard specifica- 


minimum 


(Reg 


F delivery 
shipping cert issued 
ppers designated by the boar ; 
issue soybean meal shippir 

(Regulation 
for delivery 
shipping 
f delivery 


tes 


8 : 
2s the issuer (a 
Board of Trade), 


certificate, 


by 
late of 
! following 
ad been designated by the 
Gibson City 
n, Danville and 
Iowa 


Kankakee, 
(Regt 
ym board 
5¢ ton ($5 


(Regulation 205¢ 


nultiples of pe 
) 


+ 


ons) 
of Trading is 100 tons (2,000 Ib. ton) 
soybean n in bulk. Bids and offers 
y be accepted in lots of 100 tons or 
multiples thereof. (Regulation 2054.) 
Months Traded in.—The current 
and any of the next following 12 
(Regulation 2055.) 


month 
months 


Regulation 2 slates to the last day 
of trading, 2( radi in the last seven 
days of the 

Historical The Chicago Board of 
Trade was si ated Aug. 22, 1951, as a 
contract for soybean meal. Trading 
in a soybean meal contract pro- 
viding for delivery by means of a “demand 
certificate exclusively was inaugurated 
Aug. 29, 1951. Trading in this contract 
s scheduled to terminate with the May, 
1955, future. A “new’’ contract was adopt- 
ed July 20, 1954. It provides for delivery 
solely by means of a “shipping certificate’’ 
and trading was inaugurated Sept. 1, 1954, 
in January, 1955, and subsequent futures 
Consequently, trading is permissible concur- 
rently in “old”’ and “new” contracts matur- 
ing in 1955, January to May, inclusive. 


Cottonseed Oil 
Standards and Contr Grade Amer 
Oil Chemists Society m 10ds must be 


lowed for analysis for all tests 


futures 


Contract Grade prime bleachable 
cottonseed oil which originates in 
1.8. and (a) is free from visible for- 
sign material; (b) is clear at temperatures 
sufficiently high to melt the stearine; (c) 
is clear and sweet in flavor and odor; (d) is 
free from water and settlings; (e) when 
bleached, of no higher « yor than the con 
bined standard yellow and 2.5 
red Lovibond’s color scale; (f) does not con- 
tain more than \ of 1% free fatty acid nor 
in excess of 1/10 of 1% moisture and vola- 
tile matter. (Regulation 903.) 


glasses } 


Substitution Prime summer white cot- 
tonseed oil may t delivered at 
tract price provided it is s« 

delivery notice and the 

ceipt and (a) is free from 
material is clear 
ficient r 

(d) i 
Lovibond's 


atile matter (Regulati 


Delivery Points.—Regulati 909 provides 
that “cottonseed oil 
warehouses at delivery 


the board f directors 


regular 
appre 
deliver 
atisfact f futures - 


CHICAGO (OPEN BOARD) 


ntracts for wheat, corn, oats, rye and 
are traded in on the Chicago Open 

Boar and the grades of each which ma 
e tendered on delivery are the same as 
the Chicago: Board of Trade, as pro- 

i in rule 516 of the Chicago Oper 


whi 


have beer 
contract sha be performed 
the grades established by 
Division 
ment of 
the time 
(Rule 
Delivery.—All deliveries of grain 
1.000-bu. ‘ots or multi 
s which shall be 
2.000-bi Ss or multiples there 
tions in quantity not in excess 
not vitiate tender or delivery, 
no lot anv 
ss than 1,000 bi f any or 
orn, rye and soybeans or 
u. of oats of a o! 1d 
cases settlement shall 1ade on 
basis of the exact quantity delivered 
(Rule 508.) (See also Rule 402.) 
tules 501, 502, 613 « 514 cover 
delivery. mo »f delivery, storage 
and insurance 
Rules 6504, 505, 506 and 507 pr 
delivery notice, method of 
of delivery and delivery by 
hase and sale 
Rules 609, 510, and 
to deliver claims, and 
lelivery 


delivery 
offset 


failure 





Wheat Consumption 
The agricultural] extension service of Iowa 
State College reports that one acre of wheat 
can feed 10 people for 52 days. 
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66 @ 99 
It all starts down on the farm 


We’re hard to fool on wheat. We grew up in the world’s 
greatest wheat country. And now Russell-Miller 

has mills in the heart of many wheat growing 

areas. So it’s easy for us to keep close tab on 

wheat crops. We know where the best wheat is 

. when to buy it. And with the tremendous 

reserves in Russell-Miller elevators you never 

have to settle for second best. Give us a call 

next time. You give your formulas every break 


when you use Russell-Miller Bakery Flours. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


Specialists in the milling of fine flours 


RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, 
Producer, Powerful and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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DULUTH 
Durum Wheot 


tions in 







transac wheat fu 
are in durum wheat 

2¢ bu Nos 1 
wheat 























No. 1 






premium 1¢ bu No. 1 
wheat, No. 1 heavy 






dark no 
northern 

Deli: erable at contract price: No. 1 north- 
wheat 


pring 








ern spring 
Deliverable at discount 2¢ bu.: 
< northern spring wheat 
abl t discount 3¢ 
rn spring wheat 





No. 2 







bu No. 2 







Rye 
Deliverable at premium of 6c bu: No. 1 
plump rye. 
Deliverable at premium of 2%c bu: No. 3 
plump rye. 
Deliverable at premium of lc bu: No. 1 
rye 


































Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 rye 
and No. 3 plump rye. 

Deliverable at discount of 3c bu: No. 3 
rye 

Feed Barley 

Deliverable at premium, 2¢ bu No. 1 
barley 

Deliverable at contract price No 2 
barley 

Deliverable at discount 4¢ bu No 
barley 

Malting Barley 

Deliverable at premium, 3¢ bu No. 1 

n r ley 
l * at mtract price No. 2 malt 
ng barle 
Flaxseed 

No 1 flaxseed, contract grade Any 
flaxseed, wherever grown, that shall be 
graded No. 1 shall be deliverable at the 






contract price. 
No. 2 flaxseed, wherever grown, shall be 
deliverable at 3%c under the contract price. 
Contract Grades.—The grades and differ- 
entials shown in above table are as provided 
rule XIV, sec. 1. 
-The grades of spring wheat, 
rye, barley and flaxseed re- 
this section shall be according 
irds established under the pro- 
1¢ U.S. Grain Standards Act 
5¢ 1.) 
Yontracts.—aAll deliveries up 
ts for grain, unless otherwi 























I ly pro shall be made by 
of regular Ww 10ouse receipts. All 
house receif shall be made to run 10 






date of delivery, at regular or 
y storage charges, which regular or 
y storage charges shall follow such 
r use receipts and be chargeable upon 
the property covered by the same. All re- 
and duly registered according 
laws of Minnesota or Wisconsin or 
1e rules of the Duluth Board of Trade, by 
any warehouse declared “regular” by the 
board of directors at the time of the issu- 
ance of such receipt, shall be “regular 
for delivery on contracts. (Rule XIV, sec 







ceipts issued 





to the 


















12.) 

Freight Biils on Deliveries.—Upon all 
ware se receipts for grain delivered on 
contra for future delivery, the person 
firr or corporation making the delivery 
shall, when requested within a reasonable 





period thereafter, provide and deliver in- 
bound freight expense bills, or lake tonnage 


representing a quantity and kind 








manifests 






of gra equal to that covered by the re- 
eipts. The bills so delivered shall be such 





as will enable the grain represented by the 
lays of the date of delivery on such propor- 
tional rates applying from Duluth as were 
n effect on the dates of shipments from 
points of origin of the grain represented 
by such freight expense bills. If the grain 
when loaded out of an elevator shall contain 

















dockage, the elevator shall provide such 
additional freight bills, or lake manifest 
tonnage, as will enable the shipment of 





the gross amount of such grain on propor- 
tional rates as provided in this section. 
(Rule XIV, sec. 13.) 

Proper Tenders of Grain.—All warehouse 
receipts for property tendered or delivered 
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on contracts shall be for quantities or par- 
cels in the aggregate, as sold, accompanied 


by a memorandum of the property deliv- 
ered, with the price of the same together 
with the amount due therefor. Provided 


that on all time contracts of five thousand 
(5,000) bushels, or any multiple thereof, 
deliveries shall be made in lots of five thou- 
sand (5,000) bushels, and on all time con- 
tracts of one thousand (1,000) bushels, or 


any multiple thereof, except as provided 
above, deliveries shall be made in lots of 
one thousand (1,000) bushels. (Rule XIV, 
sec. 14.) 

Sections 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21 of 
rule XIV relate to deliveries through the 


clearing house, notice of intention to deliver, 
how deliveries are actually made, risk or 
loss by fire, and passing of title. 

Section 1 of rule XV covers 
deliver on contracts.” 

“Regular Warehouses.—The Board of D!- 
rectors shall have power by a majority 
vote of its members present and voting at 


“failure to 


any meeting to declare any warehouse, 
public or private, “regular on the Duluth 
Board of Trade, and shall have power at 


any time for any reason whatsoever by a 
vote of a majority of its members to de- 
clare any grain elevator or warehouse, pub- 
lic or private, theretofore “regular’’ to be no 
longer “regular” upon said board within the 
meaning of these rules, without thereby 
releasing the owner of such elevator from 
the obligation of complying with all of its 
duties under these rules as a “regular” 
warehouse as to all grain then in such 
elevator. (Rule XVII, sec. 1.) Grain ele- 
vators or warehouses at “the head of Lake 
Superior’ may be declared “regular.” (Rule 
XVII, sec. 2.) See Rule XVII, sections 2 to 
18, inclusive, for requirements relating to 
“regular” warehouses. 
KANSAS CITY 

Deliveries on future Contracts.—All ware- 
house receipts deliverable on cuntracts shall 
be for quantities or parcels, in the ag- 
gregate as sold, accompanied by a memo- 
randum of the property to be delivered, 
with the price of the same, together with 
the amount due therefor; but in no case 
shall the warehouse receipts of 














elevator which are tendered on a _ con- 
tra.t he in the aggregate for less than 
1 0 bu or im the case grain sor 
56,000 Ib., and if two or more dif 

grades are tendered on a contract 

in no case shall the warehouse receipts 
any one elevator for any one grade be 
the aggregate for less than 1,009 bu 

or 56,000 It n the case of grain sorghums 
provided all contracts for five thousand 
(5,000) t grain, or 280,000 lb. grain sor- 





thereof, deliv 
thousand 


ghums any multiple eries 


shall be made in lots of five 





(5,000) bu or 280,000 Ib. grain sorghums; 
m a contracts for one thousand 
» bu. of grain (56,000 Ib. grain sor- 
s r any multiple thereof, deliveries 
be made in lots of one thousand 

















grain sorghums) 
c 2 in the quar! 
tha acted 
r of de r 
within § the t ‘ 
. t the current 
e ever ry nhange 
grair ntracts " 
de after the sSuance 
secretary of igriculture 
change and maturing 
date of such change, sha 
asis « lards s 
hat not be 
nt the of trades 
ssuance ch order 
ties The delivery of track grain 
lar contracts shall be for quantities 
or parcels in the aggregate as sold, }j 





contracts for five thousan 
in the case of grain sor 
multiples thereof, de 
be made in lots of five thou 


Ib. or 





sand (5,000) bu (grain sorghums, 280,000 
Ib.), and on all contracts for one thousand 
(1,000) bu (grain sorghums 56,000 Ib.), 
or multiples thereof deliveries shall be 
made n lots of one thousand (1,000) bu 





Sales Contracts 


The Millers National Federation Sales 
Contract, the Bakery Flour Contract and 
the Uniform Sales Contract of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors have ap- 
peared in previous issues of the Almanack 


and may be consulted there by those who 
have occasion to examine them Copies 
may be obtained upon request to The 
Northwestern Miller or any of its branch 


offices. 


6,000 Ib.) \ variat 
however, of 109 between the quantity of 
the grain contracted for and the quantity 
of grain delivered as shown by the bill of 


(grain sorghums 


lading weights, shall not vitiate a tender 
of delivery (Rule 282.) 

Fluctuations.—in trading in grain sor- 
ghums for future delivery, bids and offers 
at fractional prices leas than Ye per 100 
Ib. shall not be permitted, (Resolution of 
Board of Directors, adopted Sept. 15, 1944.) 

Wheat 

Deliverable it premium, l1¢ bu No 1 
dark hard winter, No. 1 hardy winter, No. 1 
yellow hard winter and No. 1 red winter. 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 dark 
hard winter, No. 2 hard winter, No. 2 yellow 
hard winter and No. 2 red winter. 
Deliverable at discount ¢ )6bbu N 
dark hard winter, No. 3 hard winter, No. 3 
yellow hard winter and No. 3 red winter. 


Hoard Wheat* 

Deliverable at premium, 1¢ bu Ne. 2 
dark hard winter, No. 1 hard winter, No. 1 
yellow hard winter. 

Deliverable at contract price: No, 2 dark 
hard winter, No. 2 hard winter, No. 2 yel- 
low hard winter. 

Deliverable at discount, 3¢ bu No 
dark hard winter, No. 3 hard winter, No. 3 


yellow hard winter 
Corn? 
Deliverable at premium, %¢ bu ? 
1 yellow. 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 yel- 
low. 
Deliverable at discount 1%¢ bu N 
3 yellow (15% % or less moisture). 
Oats 
Deliverable at premium, %¢ bu No 


1 white, No. 2 white, No. 1 red, No, 2 red, 
No. 1 special red, No. 2 special red. 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 3 white, 
No. 3 red, No. 3 special red, No. 2 mixed 
Deliverable at discount, “¢ No 
mixed. 





Grain Sorghums 

Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 milo, 
No. 1 bright milo, No. 1 yellow milo, No. 1 
bright yellow milo, No. 1 kafir corn, No, 1 
bright kafir corn, No. 1 white kafir corn, 
No. 1 bright white kafir corn, No. 1 red 
kafir corn, No. 1 bright red kafir corn, No. 1 
white sorghums, No. 1 bright white sor- 
ghums, No. 1 yellow sorghums, No. 1 bright 
yellow sorghums, No. 2 milo, No. 2 bright 
milo, No. 2 yellow milo, No. 2 bright yellow 
milo, No. 2 kKafir corn, No. 2 bright kafir 
corn, No white kafir corn, No. 2 bright 
white kafir corn, No. 2 red kafir corn, No. 2 
bright red kafir corn, No. 2 white sorghums, 
No. 2 bright white sorghums, No. 2 yellow 
sorghums, No. 2 bright yellow sorghums 

Deliverable at discount, 2¢ cwt No. 1 





mixed sorghums, No. 1 bright mixed sor- 
ghumst, No. 2 mixed sorghum No 2 
bright mixed sorghums{, No. 3 of fore- 
going descriptions are deliverable at dis 
count of 4¢ per cwt. under price of No. 2 
of similar description? 


*Exchange rule 250(a), providing for a 
contract restricted to hard winter wheat, 
was adopted Oct. 13, 1953, effective Oct. 14, 
1953 for July, 1954, and later futures 
Simultaneous trading in the older contract 
deliverable grades for which are shown in 
first table of this summary, is permissible 

tAmended deliverable grades and differen- 
tials for corn adopted Oct. 18, 1954, effective 
Oct 19, 1954 (Rule 251.) “By written 
agreement of all parties with open commit 
ments in corn at the time of the new rule, 


it was agreed to abide by the conditions 
of this new rule, so that it would be un 
necessary to have old and new contracts 

(Memorandum from Louis E. Wolf, No’ 


15, 1954.) 

tAnd consisting of 70% or more of grain 
sorghums of the types white kafir, white 
durra, yellow milo or red kafir, singly or 
combined and not more than 10% of brown 
sorghums. 

Note re Wheat Contracts.—Exchange rule 
250 specifies the deliverable grades, premi 
ums and discounts applicable to the older or 
so-called “Wheat” contract. Exchange rule 
250(a) does likewise for the newer or so- 
called “hard wheat” contract. The terms 
of both contracts are identical except that 
delivery of the three grades of red winter 
wheat permitted on the older contract is 
prohibited on the newer contract 


Millfeed Futures 


Deliverable grades and other details of 


milifeeds (bran, shorts, middlings) con- 
tracts. 

Wheat bran—‘Contract bran,” contract 
price; gray shorts—‘‘contract shorts,"’ con- 
tract price; bulk standard middlings — 
“Contract middlings or shorts,” contract 
price 
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“You bet we’re proud of 


“Ws: like our way of life, too, be- 
cause it’s been a good way 
and a useful one. 

**At least we've tried to make it so. 

“When you work with something and 
watch it grow because of the care you're 
taking with it, it’s almost like you're 
creating something . . . a wonderful sort 
of a feeling to have. 

“Sure, we've had to work hard. Our 
family has lived on this land for 46 years 
now, and it hasn’t always been easy. 
There’ve been drouth years, floods, in- 
sects—sometimes almost enough to 
make us wonder if it’s all worthwhile. 

“But it is worth it! 

““We've stuck to farming, and the land 
has been good to us. 

“Naturally, we are concerned about 
what our youngsters will do when they 
grow up. I guess all parents feel that way. 

“But I know one thing—we're going to 
let our children make up their own 
minds. Whatever they do, we know the 
training they've gotten here will fit them 
for any number of jobs. (Can’t help but 
hope, though, that they'll decide to stay 
with what they know best—farming.) 
Just look at the opportunity ahead. 

“We've read all about how this 
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country’s population is booming so 
much, and how much more it’s supposed 
to grow in just a few years. 

“But when a country grows 
world for that matter—people 
more of everything. And the things we 
produce here on the farm will be the key 
to a whole lot of that growth. 

“Sure, it’s going to mean that farmers 
will have to produce more. And we'll 
have to be better farmers to meet the 
challenge. But take your 4H Clubs, 
FFA, and the advanced programs being 
offered by our ag colleges. Why, our 
youngsters today are learning things 
that were almost beyond the imagina- 
tion when I was a boy. 

“Yes, from here the future looks good 
. « . good enough to make us mighty 
thankful we're a farm family.” 


and a 
need 


We at Cargill agree. There is going to 
be an increasing demand for farm prod- 
ucts in the years to come. And the 
farmer is going to become an increasingly 
vital person to our economy 

That’s a big responsibility 
is facing right now 
helping provide ell t 


and the world are 


th » ) 
the respx si 


h 


¥ 99 
our farm 


future years. Just think, a predicted 220 
million persons in the United States by 

and 3% billion in the wor 
1999! 


firm! } lie > 
we nrmiy believe 
f ' ta ft 
I e equal to the 


some a I has worked 
and theu 


years now 


families for more 


(Our busine is Creative 


Ir mo n 
rocessing hindi 


g ways to change raw 
farm crops into finished products people 
will need and buy.) That’s why from our 
position as Number 2 man on the fa 


r > . + h finer the > 
processor team, we Can voucn [or the kind 


mer- 


of stock from which farm folks are n 


These are rugged 
working 
They're 
Cargill, 


, honest, 


23 Years of 
Processing 


Products 


CAEL. 
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Millfeeds traded on the Board of Trade 
of Kansas City, Mo., for future delivery 
must be cool, sound, and sweet and con- 
form to the description in rules 290 and 
291, and must be of only one mill's manu- 
facture. Rules provide for three separate 
contracts: one for bran, one for shorts, 
and one for middlings. The first two pro- 
vide for delivery in sacks. The middlings 
contract, which trading was inaugurated 
July 7, 1955, provides for delivery in bulk. 
Bran—‘“All contracts for wheat bran shall 
be understood as for ‘contract bran,” and 
tender of bran to be valid must . 

co e outer covering of the 


























ynsist 
wheat kernel om cleaned 
nd sco i wt t process of 
comni g slude ground 
wheat screer gs mill run but 
not ¢t exceed §& wheat bran 
st r be a Vv i tender for delivery 





ts nt ts for gray orts 
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valid 
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I ess of « t al milling of wheat and 
fibe it n tair 1d wheat screen- 
ings and s : gs t 1 but not to ex- 
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in bulk,’ and 
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carloads of standard 
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nall consist of fine 
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offal from 
obtained 
1 mill 
9.5% of crude 
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if paragraph I 
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x shor 
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Soybean Oil Meal 
ere nstituted it Memphis 
March 2 1956, effective on August, 195¢ 
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t are in respect to “delivery 
the territory in which the soy 
ust be shipped Terms of the 
‘ changed so that effective 
all trading in August 
i uent futures would be on 
a ry by shipping « J 
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waukee Grain HWxchange “contemplates de- tracts “under the rules of other regularly northern spring heavy, No. 1 hard winter, 
livery of Chicago warehouse receipts in organized exchanges, and which prior to No. 1 yellow hard winter and No. 1 red 
fulfillment of futures contracts.”"’* the making of the contract have been ap winter 

Contracts for the purchase or sale of proved by the Board of Directors of the Deliverable at premium, %¢ bu.: No. 1 
commodity futures are “deemed to be for Association,’ are deliverable on futures con- dark northern spring and No. 2 dark hard 
the standard of quality or grade as estab- tracts of this exchange. Such organized winter. 
lished by the United States Department of exchanges must be specified at the time the Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 north- 
Agriculture under the provisions of the contracts are made. The contract grades ern spring, No. 2 hard winter, No. 2 yellow 
Grain Standards Act’’ where such grades provided by “such regularly organized ex- hard winter and No. 2 red winter 
are established The establishment of new changes’ are “the grades deliverable when 
grades or changes in established grades warehouse receipts of warehouses which are 
does not affect the validity of pending regular under the rules of such regularly De er | 
contracts, Commodities officially sxraded organized exchanges are deliverable in ful- 1 white No 
under the provisions of rules in force at fillment of future contracts. (Rule 105, sec. 
the time of delivery are deemed to be valid 1.) The Chicago Board of Trade is t 
tender on futures contracts. (Rule 105, exchange approved under this provision of 
sec. 7.) the rut Any such approval may be re 

Deliveries by Warehouse Receipt All de- voked at any time. (Rule 105, sec. 1.) 
liveries of futures commodities are “made *Letter from H. A. Plumb, secretary of 
in warehouse receipts for grain in ware the Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange, to 
houses approved or declared regular by the the C nm lity Exchange Administration 
Board of Directors. Deliveries are made Nov. 10, 1939 
in lotsa of 1,000 or 5,000 bus with a varia Wheat Deliverable at premium, 6¢ bu 


2 yellow 


he only Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 mixed, 


tion of 1% permitted. Grain in cars, how plump 
ever, may be tendered on contracts under € er r t 4 r ] ¢ 1 Deliverable at premium, 2%c bu 
specified conditions Warehouse receipts of 1 dark northern sprin 2 plump 
licensed public elevators whose receipts are hard winter. Deliverable at premium, ic bu: No 
deliverable in fulfillment of futures con Deliverable at remium 1 . ] Deliverable at contract price: No 





Grain-Mill Products, General Statistics for the United States 


The 1954 Census is the only one taken since 1947. Flour and meal industry comprises establishments primarily engaged in milling flour or meal from 
grain; prepared animal feed industry comprises establishments primarily engaged in manufacturing prepared feeds for animals and fowls. Cereal 
preporctions industry comprises establishments primarily engaged in manufacturing breakfast foods and other cereal preparations from grain. Blended 
ond prepared flour industry comprises etabiubnente in~ ~ engaged in the preparation of self-rising or blended flour from purchased flour. 
Figures for 1947 revised. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(Money figures in thousands of dollars) 

I luctio nd rel Cort of ma 

All employees v cer terials, fuel 
Number Salaries Numt ue electricity Value of 
(average for & wages, rage for v 7 ad and con- products 
Industry and census year 5 nt the year) total the year) al nuf tract workt shipped? 
Total for grain-mill products— 


4 9 


1939 73.511 99,339 5 56.6 5.96 240,464 
163.081 878 7 1 7 482,870 
61,045 404 4 l 332.675 
50,176 580 4 ; g 7,603 870,056 
eee eee ry f . 1 7 s a a9 905 
450 965 S 3 32 ; . 687,039 
862 91,060 5.16 57 p 55.616 658.246 


~ bo be be 


¢ 
9 


4 
4 
4 


9 


1 
1 
1 


y 
1919 


Prepared animal feeds 


18 


19 


19 
19 
19 
1927+ 


Cereal preparations— 


1 
1921 


Blended and=6prepared 


parable with those f 


are not sufficiently comparable with t for later ars t e shown In this table because they 
clude data f anufa f r r f t é t tl gralir r i 
igures for 1937-54 exclude data for self-rising flour, whereas the f res for earlie iclu roduct. Value 
added in 1937, including data for self-rising f ir, W $ nillio 
$§The figures for 1937 are for self-rising flour only. Blended flour made from pu ‘ ur no lassifi . manufactured 
product prior to 1937. No comparable figures are available prior t 1937 


s $496 mn 
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1 white, No. 1 special red, No. 3 heavy Deliverable at contract price: No. 
Nel . . 4 b N white, No. 3 heavy special red. ing (sub-class A), No. 2. 
ecto -balguai rcs > ’ a ye sinh Deliverable at contract price: No. 2 white, Deliverable at discount, 4¢ 


1 extra heavy white . 1 extra heavy No special red 
No Malting Barley? 


special red. Daliverabhe at discount, 1%¢ bu 
Delive at pre n, 3¢ bu No. 2 3 medium heavy white, No. 3 medium heavy ver le at premium 

extra heavy white, No. 2 extra heavy spe- spec tal red ? tin st lass A) 

cial red. Deliverable at discount, 2%¢ bu No ell\ ble at contract price: No 
Deliverable at premium, 2¢ bu.: No, 3 3 white, No. 3 special red. 4 


extra heavy white, No. 3 ‘extra heavy specia! *Bright oats carry no additional premium 


red, No. 1 heavy white, No. 1 heavy spe- or discount 
cial red. 
De er e at premium 1 u , . De 
he wh ea S} al ft malting 
Deliver t premium ly 1 > De ra 


-~Deliverable grades of 


Barley? voditi« n this exchange are the > sar 
m 3¢ 1 erable on e Chi Be are a 
tures trading 


“contempls 





Quantity, Value Grain-Mill Products Industries, 1954 and 1947 


Total production and value of products for flour milling industry, blended and prepared flour, cereal preparations and prepared animal feeds. 
(All figures in thousands) Source: Bureau of the Census 

id nter t transfers - 

1947 

Product and unit of measure alue Value 
Quantit f.o.b. plant 1 y b. plant 
Wheat flour, total,* 100-1! a ; wale ears 3 $1,270,709 “Si. 598,178 
White, total, lt b veabun seua te ‘ner hear 196-915 1,168,911 254.3 1,501,146 


100-lb. sack ... eeses eo ® ; 
} 1 eee 


Nain, 1 lb. sack es eeceses : — 140,4§ 

Whole wheat, 100-lb. sack . _ i¢ 1s 7 7 26,614 

Durum flour and semolina, 100-lb ee wneeu : eopatesoees 56¢ 53 f 5 50,928 

Other, including farina, 100-Ib. sa See reses 625 28, 9% 4 19,490 
Blended and prepared flour, total, 100- ib. sack. eens i o4: 363,999 

Plain blended, 100-Ib. sack .... 2 13,838 

Phosphated, 100-Ib. sack : D4¢ 151 79 119,734 

Self-rising. 100-Ib. sack eaikecne : 10, 30¢ 70,489 101,608 

Other prepared flour (pancake, etc.), 100-lb. sack ‘ 16,767 298, 10,375 128,819 
Blended and prepared flour, made in flour mills, total, 100-ib. sax ; 194,950 273,576 

Piain biended, 100-lb. sack evee eee f 10 718 

Phosphated, 100-lb. sack cece 19,03 15 

Self-rising. 100-Ib. sack 9 8: 

Other prepared flour (pancake, etc.), 100-Ib. ‘sack 6 
Blended and prepared fiour, not made in flour mills, 100-1b 

Plain blended, 100-lb. sack esecess 

Phosphated, 100-lb. sack 

Self-rising, 100-lb. sack 

Other prepared flour (pancake, etc.), 

Wheat bran, shorts and middlings, ton 
Corn meal, total, 100-lb. sack 

Whole, 100-lb. sack 

Degermes. 100- Ib sack 
meal for nal 100-Ib. sack 
Other grain-mill suednete, not elsewhere classified, total 

Rye fiour, 100-Ib. sack 

Rye millfeed, ton 

Corn grits and hominy for human consumption, 100-lIb. sack 

Corn grits and flakes for brewers’ use, 100-lb. sack 

Hominy feed and other corn milling by-products, 

Oat millfeed and other oat milling by-products, 

Other grain-mill products§ 
Grain-mill products, not specified by kind : ——- 
Poultry and livestock feeds, total, 100-1! 535,85: 2,383,23 } 1,982,981 

Grain (ground, rolled, chopped or crimp ° 

Poultry feeds— 

scr *h eds, 100-lb. s 


Chicken mash and pellets, “under 25% protein— 


rn 


sach 


ed kinc not ecified lb 304 
Dog ‘end cat food, ‘total, Ib. , 241, 305 1,107,849 96,359 
Canned Ib. we ° 1,458 ‘ 135,424 7 


Biscuits let r » 3 . 
4.989 


og d cat foo i 
Miscellaneous feeds, total 
Mineral mixtures, Ib. 
Alfalf 
cancun, ton 
Dehydrated, ton 
Other prepared feeds, not elsewhere classifiedtt 
Prepared feeds, kind not specified 
Cereal preparations, total 
Ready to serve, total, 
Corn, Ib. ot 
Wheat, Ib. : 
Other grains and mixed grains, 1b. 
To be cooked before Levshaeres total, 
Corn, Ib. ee 
Oats, Ib. ... 
Wheat, Ib. 
Other grains and mixed grains, 
Cereal coffee substitute 
Cereal preparations, kind not specified 
T< production, including the quantity produced and 
305.5 lion sacks in 1947 and 221.4 million in 
shipped from Flour and Meal Industry 
quantity of prepared flour, kind not specified. 
juction in cereal plants, largely from purchased flour. 
kwheat and corn flour in 1947 and buckwheat and corn flour and rye offal in 1954 
feed for rabbits, mink, foxes, laboratory animals. etc. Figure r a € 
3 crus shed oyster shells, egg shells, dried citrus pulp and miscellaneous prepared materials u 
“ € ns, kind not specified. 1 with ther grains r 
‘with other ‘era ain- mill products in 1954. sooNot ‘alate. 
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GRAIN MERCHANTS 


SPECIALIZING IN 
MILLING WHEAT 
SORGHUMS AND 
FEED GRAINS 


GENERAL OFFICES ELEVATORS 
KANSAS CITY ee 

OTHER OFFICES ENID 
FORT WORTH AMARILLO 
AMARILLO and 
ENID FORT WORTH 


Members of All Leading Grain Exchanges 


Operators of Over Seven Million Bushels 
of Grain Storage in the Southwest 
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Chicago warehouse receipts in fulfillment of Any such approval may be revoked at any shall be deliverable at the contract price: 
futures contracts.” (Letter from H. A. time. (Rule 105, sec. 1.) No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat on the Spring 
Plumb, Secretary, Milwaukee Grain & Stock Wheat future; Ne. 2 Amber Durum on 
Exchange, to Commodity Exchange Admin- MINNEAPOLIS the Durum Wheat future: No. 2 Yellow 
istration, Nov, 10, 1939.) Contracts for the Warehouse receipts of certain elevators in Corn: No. 2 White Oats: No 2 Barley on 
purchase or sale of commodity futures are Duluth, Minn., and Superior, Wis., which the Feed ‘Barley future: No. 2 Malting 
“deemed to be for the standard of quality have been declared regular by the board of Barley on the Malting Barley future: No. 
or grade as established by the U.S. Depart- directors of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 2 Rye; No. 1 Flaxseed. Other grades are 
ment of Agriculture under the provisions change, may be delivered upon Minne- deliverable at specified premiums or dis- 
of the Grain Standards Act’ where such apolis spring wheat, oats, rye, barley and counts (Rule 1003.) 
grades are established. The establishment corn futures at the Minneapolis contract Deliv hom ew Made —Delivery on Fu- 
of new grades or changes in established bases, and upon Minneapolis flaxseed futures 4.5 Contracts shall be made by the de- 
grades does not affect the validity of pend- at %¢ per bu. discount under the Minne- li a . ae > ~ a aa e eel ts for 
ing contracts. Commodities officially graded apolis contract basis. penne Ms Fn, ey 0 poy Rew ph od 
under the provisions of rules in force at Contract Grades and Standards.—Except is “Regular” under the Rules of the As- 
the time of delivery are deemed to be valid as hereinafter provided, all Futures Con- sociation. Such receipts must be for a Con- 
tender on futures contracts, (Rule 105, tracts made in this market shall call for tract or other Deliverable Grade of the 
sec. 7.) the delivery of the Contract Grade, or commodity specified in the Futures Con- 
Deliveries by Warehouse Receipt.—All de- another Deliverable Grade, of the com- tract, in accordance with the United States 
liveries of futures commodities are “‘made modity specified in such contracts, in ac- Standards made applicable to such contract 
in warehouse receipts for grade in ware- cordance with the United States Standards by the provisions of Section 1002, and must 
houses approved or declared regular by the which were in effect at the time such con- be accompanied by freight bills (and/or 
board o lirectors. Deliveries are made in tracts were made. checks) as provided in this Chapter 
lots of ) 5,000 bu. with a variation of Provided, however, that after the date Attention is directed to the fact that 
od. Grain in cars, however, may on which an amendment to the United under the law, warehouses receipts call for 
ie spec! a States Seamete for any commodity has the delivery by the warehouseman of com- 
— ee pS. 28 prior to the date upee modities of the kind and grade specified in 
oar) me y may standards which were in effect at the time 
other regularly or- be made which call for delivery on or th umoditie . ented by the re- 
and which prior to the after the date upon which such amendment a Sees eam _ 7 
contract have been ap- becomes effective, in accordance with the 
board of directors of the United States Standards as so amended, 
are delivera on futures con- if the making of such contracts has been 
exchange. Such organized ex- duly authorized by the Association 
be specified at the time the Provided further, that the provisions 
ade. The contract grades this section shall not be construed to pre- 
uch regularly organized ex- vent the closing, om and after the effec- 
“the grades deliverable when tive date of such change, of trades which commoditie 


acts 
futures cor 


ceipts were graded. 
All warehouse receipts delivered on Fu- 
tures Contracts must bear dates, which, un- 
der the interpretation of the law herein- 
of above stated, make them conform to the 
requirements of this section. (Rule 1004.) 
Quantities Deliverable.—Deliveries of al! 
2 on Futures Contracts shall be 
receipts of warehouses which were made, on the basis of the old stan- in lots of « sand (1 bu. or multi- 
under the rules of such regu dards, prior to the effective date of such yles thereof, except in the case of Flaxseed 
exchanges are deliverabk change. (See Rules and Regulations under h deliveries shall be in lots of five 
future contracts.” The Chi- Commodity Exchange Act, Sec. 1.45.) (Rule hundred ({ ) bu r multiples the f 
rad the on t : 1002.) The contract grades of commodities (Rule 1001.) 

) ll be as in Rule 1 3 and sucl rades ontract Price.—The contract price for 


rt thou 
ne hou 


sha 





U.S. Grain-Mill Products Industries, Detailed Statistics, 1954 


Detailed statistics for flour milling, blended and prepcred flour, cereal preparations and prepared animal feeds. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(Money figures in thousands of dollars) 


nployees 
for the year).. 
wages, total 
ited workers: 
ber (av. for the year) 
Man-hours tal, thousands 
Wages, t ove ‘ - ° 
1dded by manufacture.. 


employees for pay 


I ale plants 
Production & relate Buil« 
Male Oth 
Female 
Force-account constructi 
workers 
Administrative, superv 


er 


Machinery 


Used plant 
nent and land 
Number of highway-type 
motor vehicles owned 
or leased 
Trucks 
By manufacturer's 
rated capacity 


fuel, elec- 


contract 


yntain- 
Truck tr 
Trailers 


tLess than $500 thousand 
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Futures Contracts cleared by the Clearing 
Association shall be the last settling price 


for such contracta with the Clearing As 
sociation. (Rule 1007.) 
Wheat 
Deliverable at premium, 2¢ bu No 
heavy dark northern spring 
Deliverable at premium, 1¢ bu No 


dark northern spring, No. 1 heavy northern 


spring. 
Deliverable at contract price No 1 
northern spring 
Deliverable at discount, l1¢ 
dark northern spring 
Deliverable at discount, 2¢ 
northern spring 
Durum Wheat 


t premium, <z¢ 


Feed Barley 


Malting Barley 


White Oats 


Flaxseed 
Deliverable at ntract price: No. 1 flax- 
seed 
flaxse 
PORTLAND 
Wheat 
All trades shall be on the basis of bulk 
wheat of grades conforming to the official 
United States standards, track and/or ele- 
vator and/or warehouse, subject to the fol- 
lowing discounts and differentials 


Deliveries Made by Tenders of Warehouse 
eceipts 
ible at « i : rice: No. 1 ha 
t, > 1 soft te, N 1 white 
1 western white, ? 1 heavy dark 
spring Py AVY northern 
1 hea 


ring, 


1 
» 3 


e > t ntract ma sndered 

in « track at Portland, or in 
regular warehouses or elevators at Port- 
land, or in elevators or warehouses at coun 
try points which have been designated regu 
lar by the board of directors (Secs. 2, 3 
and 4, Trading Rule XVI) 


Deliveries Made on Track 


Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 of the 
above subclasses. 


ALMANACK NUMBER 


tt 


lifferentials, discounts and service charges in 


1e listed subclasses shall be accepted at th livered and the date of inspection. All 
ysublished discounts, differentials and service 
charges of the Portland Grain Exchange 
in effect at the time trade is executed. 


Deliverable at discount: Nos. 2 and 3 giving the grade of the property ¢ be 


warehouse receipts shall be made to 
at least five days from the date of deli 


Portland Grain Exchange schedule of 


su 


run 


very 
free of storage charges, and all earned 


storage, including season's storage on such 


effect at time trade is executed shall govern warehouse receipts, shall be for the benemt 
& ~ 1 ing a 
final settlement as it applies to smutty of aye Phe seller on =, we 
wheat, sacked differentials, resacking, bad shall deduct from the price S pela 
der sacks and interest charges (Secs. 1 contract stands the accruec wareh¢ 
and 2, Trading Rule XV.) charges to date of delivery together with 


as provided in rule X of the San Francisco 
Grain Exchange, made through the caller 
or the future delivery of inspected grain 


ar 


must be made in warehouses designated as 


th 


¢ 


any loading out charges and the reg 
rail or water transportation freight 
SAN FRANCISCO prevailing at the time of delivery 
such warehouse to San Francisco; 
ed in any event that the dedu 
transportatio shall be made 
6¢ per cents n all such deliver 
notice of d try shall be made 
seller to he buyer three lays 
such deli 


(b) Deli 


All contracts, except car lot transactions 


e known as “time contracts 
Deliveries of grain upon “time contracts’ 


or f.o.b. cars under the provisions 
XIII, se 1, of the rules of the San 
co Grain Exchange 
Contracts — “All ynitr t le 
rough the Caller for the future delivery 
inspected grain shall be 


ntracts pro e 


very 
the 


use 


ular 


rate 








DANIEL F. RICE ano COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1923 


We solicit hedging transactions from the 
milling and grain trade, consignments 
and grain to arrive 


Domestic and Export 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


and Other Principal Exchanges 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 521 FIFTH AVENUE 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


317 71ST STREET 
MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 


Champaign, Ill. Kankakee, Ill. Kentland, Ind. 


Ft. Dodge, lowa Cedar Rapids, lowa Fairbury, Ill. 


CORRESPONDENTS 


Humphrey Grain Co.—Carroll, lowa Schoff and Baxter—Burlington, lowa 
Vernie Pistorious—Grain—Decatur, Ill. Kraft Grain Co.—Mendota, Ill. 















The Chicago Board of Trade 
celebrated its 110th anniversary 
on April 3, 1958. 









As a part of the program incidental to the 
event, Richard J. Daley, Mayor of Chicago, 
presented a plaque carrying a congratulatory 
resolution adopted by the Chicago City Coun- 
cil, to the membership of the Board, reading as 
follows: 











WHEREAS, the Board of Trade of the 
City of Chicago, on April 3, 1958, is concluding 
its 110th year of service to producers and con- 
sumers of agricultural products; and 











WHEREAS, the growth of this organiza- 
tion from a merchant’s dream to its position 
of international eminence, from its humble 
first meeting place to the present dignified 
edifice at the head of La Salle Street, is in the 
highest tradition of a city whose motto is 
“T Will’, and the adherence to the principles 
of public service by the Board of Trade has 
meant continuous improvement and adjust- 
ment in the finest and most intricate grain 
marketing mechanism ever devised; and 





2 Be a ee eS 









ee i oe | 






















WHEREAS, the Board of Trade of the 
City of Chicago has dedicated itself to the 
4 broad principles of free enterprise and has 
4 shown marked devotion in the zeal with which 
its members have given of their loyalty and 
substance in the support of our city, state and 
f nation; now, therefore, be it 


: 
am | 






» 





—— 
; 







i 
4 

e | 
ey: 


a 





RESOLVED, that the Mayor and the members of the City Council of the City of Chi- 
cago congratulate the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago upon its 110th Anniversary 
and extend to it, the officers and members thereof, their sincere gratitude and the gratitude 
of all of the people of the City of Chicago for their fine contributions toward the progress 
of the City of Chicago in maintaining its position as a great grain market; be it 











FURTHER RESOLVED, that this Resolution be spread upon the records of the City 
Council this 26th day of March, 1958; be it 







FURTHER RESOLVED, that an engrossed copy of this Resolution be presented to 
the Board of Trade of the City of Chicago. 


CHICAGO BOARD of TRADE 


141 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Serving The Nation Since 1848 
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saae ine, taste of, Dotan Orpen, U.S. Grain Standards for Wheat 


Schedule of Differentials, Discounts and 


Dockages in effec o he date contrac : 
~~ ettoct on the dat mee s HARD RED SPRING WHEAT 


made (Rule 246.) 






Deliverable at contract price: N 
white wheat, No. 1 soft white 
Deliverable at discount, 5¢ per cental 
wheat, No 1 western 


» 1 hard ( i nt ‘ nort 
























Barley 


1 . . 2 


Unk I ed é 
all barley contracts for future delivery shall 

























be understoo to be for No. 2 bright west 
ern y. Official Grain Standard of the 
U.S making deliveries of which selle 
shal ‘ t ley in burlap bags, of such I 
test ght per bushel as the Board of 
Dire shall ermine during the month 1 
f June each year, provided that the seller * . 
ma a t to the buyer: No. 2 western 
barley f the same standard test weight : 
at a discount of 50¢ t , or No. 2 bright 
western barley of a test weight 1 Ib. less eat in gs ‘ Pp nd > t 
thar standard test weight at a dis- thar i ‘ eN not t 1 8% of 
cour 50¢ tor or No. 2 western barley 
‘ st weight of 1 Ib. iess tnan the . ° . _ ‘ ‘ . . 
stan test weight at a discount of $1 DURUM WHEAT AND RED DURUM WHEAT 





Deliverable at discount, 50¢ ton No. 2 











western barley (season's standard test 
weight), No. 2 bright western (test weight e ‘ - 
1 Ib. less than the season's standard test : > 
weight) M 

Deliverable at discount, $1 ton No. 2 Max 
western barley (test weight 1 Ib. less than Dar erne 
the season's standard test weight) Heat ge 











SEATTLE 
Wheat 










All sales and purchases on futures con ~ e Gr ‘ s I | ! A 
tracts shall be on basis bulk wheat, federal an 
grades, s ject to discounts and differentials 



















poli ble n futures ontracts as adopted me ectior f x 
by the Seattle Grain Exchange tit 
Deliverable at contract price: No. 1 soft " 1 
white wheat. No. 1 western white, No. 1 ‘ ¢ 
white l N 1 hard winter, No. 1 yellow 
hard w r, N 1 northern spring, No. 1 red 
Ss] ry, No. 1 western red, No. 1 dark north t n 
rn spring, N 1 dark hard winter, No. 1 thar ° 











wheat shall be ac 































n cor t at the regular Seattle ‘ 
Exchange discounts and differentials. Wh t 
aking n le lower than No. 3 is not 
icable n contract 
Sacke wheat, of the grades specified 
i be delivered on contracts at the 7 
erentials established by the Seattle Grair Hard Amber Durum 
nee n effect at the time f deli 
D> e t ntracts may be tendered ir 
irn, Black River Junction, Inter 
a the established diversion points 
west the uscades; in recular warehouses Amber Durum 
tors at Seattle and Tacoma; also in 
ind warehouses at country f nts 
) e bee le ared regular by the - 





Durum 





WINNIPEG 
Wheat 
nd 









RED DURUM WHEAT 







HARD RED WINTER WHEAT 





> SPRING WHEAT 


7 Red s 


HARD REI 


s H 






Oats 
















































Contract grade No 2 Canada western be i i nto three \ 
ats with the privilege of delivering Northern Spring, Northern 8} g Dark Hard Winter 
(a) Higher grade oats Sp Ww t : ; ow 
(b) Extra No. 3 Canada western oats at = =r 
a discount of 3¢ bu Dark Northern Spring Wheat W ‘ ' 
(c) No, 3 Canada western oats at a dis The su ss Dark Northern Spring W} ‘ 
count of 3¢ bu sha be Hard Red Spring Wheat t 
(ad) Extra No. 1 feed oats at a discount or more of dark, hard and vit 1 I Hard Winter 
of 3¢ bu fard Winter W es 
(e) No. 1 feed oats at a discount of 5¢ bu Northern Spring Wheat Wir W t 
Barley be Hard Red Spring Wheat th 259 I ernels 
Contract grade: No. 3 Canada western more but less than 754 ® das hard ar 
six-row barley with the privilege of de- vitreous kernels Yellow Hard Winter 
livering ‘ Yé y Hara W Wheat 
(a) No. 1 Canada western six-row barley, Red Spring Wheat , ; i Winter W! t wit 8 
No. 2 Canada western six-row barley, The sult ss Re4 Spring Wheat ll be t n 40% fd «, hard and vitreous rnels 
No. 1 Canada western two-row barley, Hard Red Sprirg Wheat with less than 
No. 2 Canada western two-row barley, 25% of dark, uard and vitreous kernels SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 
at the same price 
(b) No. 4 Canada western six-row barley y , , > . T ss Soft Red Winter Wheat st 
at a discount of 4¢ bu DURUM WHEAT r arieties f soft red winter 
(c) No. 3 Canada western two-row barley The class shall include whea nd 3 10% 
at a discount of 4¢ bu. all varieties of t r) durum wheat of wheats ther : his ss 8 I 
(a4) No. 1 feed barley at a discount of and may nelude not more than 10% of be d t es: Red W ter 
4¢ bu. wheats of other classes. This class shall be ur Wrest , OW ‘ 


ALMANACK NUMBER 

























































































Red Winter 

The subclass Red Winter 
Soft Red Winter Wheat which may contain 
not more than 10% of soft red winter 
wheat grown west of the Great Plains area 
of the U.S 


Wheat shall be 


Western Red 
The subclass Western Red Wheat shall 
be Soft Red Winter Wheat containing more 
than 10% of soft red winter wheat grown 
west of the Great Plains area of the U.S. 


WHITE WHEAT 


The class White Wheat shall include all 


varieties of white wheat, and may include 
not more than 10% of wheats of other 
classes. This class shall be divided into 


four subclasses: Hard White, Soft White, 
White Club and Western White Wheat. 


Hard White 


The subclass Hard White Wheat shall be 
White Wheat with 75% or more of hard 
(not soft and chalky) kernels and may con- 
tain not more than 10% of wheat of the 
white club varieties. 


Soft White 














The subclass Soft White Wheat shall be 
White Wheat with less than 75% of hard 
(not soft and chalky) kernels and may con- 
tain not more than 10% of wheat of the 
white club varieties 

White Club 

The subclass White Club Wheat shall be 
White Wheat consisting of wheat of the 
white club varieties nd may contain not 
more than 10% of other white wheats 


Western White 

The subclass Western White Wheat shall 

be White Wheat containing more than 10% 

of wheat of the white club varieties and 
more than 10% of other white wheats 


MIXED WHEAT 














The class Mixed Wheat shall include all 
mixtures of wheat not provided for in the 
classes Hard g Spring Wheat, Durum 
Wheat, Red I Wheat, Hard Red Wir 
ter Wheat, Red Winter Wheat and 





White Wheat. 
GRADE 


Grades shall be 
ample grade ‘ 


n the act 


DESIGNATION 





the 


numerical grades 


*o 





and Subclasses 





All Classes 














for wh st 
I the r r d the number 
the r the words “sample grade 
may be the word “heavy 
le; r the applicable 
in Red Durum 
and Mixed name of the 
the name of ea ble spe 
and when applic l word 
together with the percentage thereof 
the case of Mixed Whe the grade des 
ignation shall also incl following the 
name of the class, the name and approxi- 
mate percentage of hard red spring, durum, 
red durum, hard red winter, soft red win- 
ter and white wheat, if any, contained in 
the mixture 
Mixed Wheat 
Mixed wheat shall be graded according 


to the numerical and sample grade require- 
ments of the class of wheat which predomi- 





mates in the mixture, except that the fac- 
tor “wheats of other classes” and the grade 


shall be 
tough 


specifications for “No. 1 Heavy” 
disregarded also paragraphs on 
wheat.) 


(See 


Suppliers 
Of Fancy Hard 
Red Spring Wheat 
To 
Discriminating 
Millers Since 
1887 





OSBORNE McMILLAN 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 





HARD RED WINTER WHEAT 


hard winter, (c) yellow hard winter 
~Grade No -———-~ 
a 3 °3 4 5 


Grade requirements for (a) hard dark winter, (b) 





Minimum test weight per bu., Ib. ... oecveres cecces 60 58 56 64 61 
Maximum limits of— 
Damaged kernels—total, % ..........-s0+- 2 4 7 10 15 
ee. Ge, = Gh occ seteosves coeeses . bos owes 0.1 0.2 0.5 1.0 3.0 
Foreign material—total, % ..........0+ssee0: aan . 0.5 1 2 3 5 
Wheats of other classes—total, @ ...... 5 5 10 10 10 
Durum and/or red durum, @ ......cseseeeeess 0.5 1 2 10 10 


grade shall be wheat which does not meet the requirements 
for any of the grades from No. 1 to No. 5, inclusive; or which contains more than 16% of 
moisture; or which contains stones; or which is musty, or sour, or heating; or which has 
any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of smut or garlic; or which contains 
a quantity of smut so great that any one or more of the grade requirements cannot be ap- 


Sample Grade—Sample 















plied accurately; or which is otherwise of distinctly low quality 
*The wheat in grades No. 1 and No. 2 of this class may contain not more than 5%, 
and in grade No not more than 8% of shrunken and broken kernels. 
TIN y 
SOFT RED WINTER WHEAT 
Grade requirements for (a) red winter, (b) western red 
a Grade No 
*1 *9 ‘ 4 F 
weight per bu., Ib. ... : . oe 60 58 54 51 
(wheat and other grains)—total, 2 ‘ 7 10 1 
€ { 7 0 5 1 ) ) 
otal % 0 1 
! classes q 5 1 1 1 
I nd/or red dur . 0.5 1.0 2.0 1 1 
s Grade—Sample grade shall be wheat wl h does not eet the require 
any f the grades from No. 1 to No. 5 nclusive or which contains more than 16% of 
ois r wl h contains stones: or whict Ss mus sou ) heating or which |! 
ny ‘ bjectionable foreign odor except wl ntains a 
quantity reat that any one or of th nts t be applied 
accurately s otherwise dist tly low 
*The w rades No. 1 and No. 2 of this cla I e tl nd 
in grade No not more than 8% of shrunken and broken kernels 
WHITE WHEAT 
G le re ements for (a) hard white, (b) soft white (c) white ut (a) westerr 




















































SPECIAL GRADES Sf See ere Sneee le Seen ween 














Tough Wheat and made ‘ e zg ‘ 
Tough wheat shall be (a) wheat of any designation, the word “Toug 
of the classes Hard Red Winter Wheat, Soft Smutty Wheat 
Red Winter Wheat, or White Wheat, or of Smutty wheat shall be wheat whicl 
the class Mixed Wheat in which wheat of an unmistakable od of smut or wh 
any one f the classes Hard Red Winter tains balls, portions of balls or 
Wheat, or Soft Red Winter Wheat, or of smut in a quantity equivalent t 
White Wheat, predominates, which contains than 14 balls of average size in 2 
more than 14% but not more than 15.5% of wheat 
of moisture, and (b) wheat of any of the Smutty wheat shall be graded and desig 
classes Hard Red Spring Wheat, or Durum nated according to the grade requirements 
Wheat, or Red Durum Wheat, or of the of the standards applicable to such wheat 
class Mixed Wheat in which wheat of any if it were not 1utty and according to the 
one of the classes Hard Red Spring Wheat, methods described either in (a) or (b) 
or Durum Wheat, or Red Durum Wheat, (a) Smut dockage. The smut shall be 
predominates, which contains more than removed by scouring and the loss in weight 
14.5% but not more than 16% of moisture of the wheat caused by the removal of the 
Tough wheat shall be graded and desig- smut shall be calculated in terms of per 
nated according to the grade requirements centage based on the total weight of the 








Uniformly 
Blended Wheats 
Originating From 

Our Own 
Elevators in the 

Finest Spring 
Wheat Areas 
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Through this Elevator 
Passes the FINEST WHEAT 
Grown in the Southwest 





The 10,000,000 Bu. Santa Fe Elevator A at the Peak of the Harvest Movement 


BURRUS MILLS, 


BOARD OF TRADE e KANSAS CITY, MO. 


J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Vice President J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
and Kansas City Manager 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN «+ OATS 


ALMANACK NUMBER 








Ergoty Wheat Wheats of Other Classes 
ve whe at 2 I 
Shrunken and Broken Kernels 


on 0.064x% Sieve 
Treated Wheat 


at shall be whes 


Stones 





APPLICATION OF WHEAT 
DEFINITIONS STANDARDS 


Dockage 


‘ g prin es 8 


be wee i V tems, , setermination of 
n othe 
nther me 

Garlicky Wheat 
wheat shall be wheat 
r lore green gariic 

juantity « dry or artly . nar 
remove 

, 


the 


vel 


ran 


arlicky wheat which 
but not more than 
lets, Or an eqt alent 
artly dry bulble in 
there shall be added 
of the grade designa- 
Garlicky"’; and 
garlicky wheat which 
green garlic bulblets 
dry or partly 
there 


f the 


Damaged Kernels 





Wheat Breeding 


s plant genet! 








NOW! 


Cheye 


Sp vila ye Jusuranuce = Src tad Raweass. TS 
WITH | e. characte 


o 
oc} ting the d 4 r s 


PTC ELECTRONIC TEMPERATURE fac aees 


ation 


Other factors that may be controlled t 
the plant breeders include maturity, stiff 


straw, resistance to winter-killing 
ness of maturity, gluten quality, lengt! 


SAVES GRAIN-RICE-COTTONSEED if —~ £ and resistance to shattering after 


Definitely reduces annual overhead as well. For details, The wheat breeding program 
a ich carried on independently by the 
write right now to— cultural experiment stations, now 


the supervision of the division « 


PTC Cc B E co crops and diseases, Bureau of P t 
A L © dustry, U.S Department of Agricult 
Coordination has made possible the Ir 
200 ANCHOR BLDG. — ST. PAUL I, MINNESOTA change of fundamental facts dealing 
the genetics of the wheat plant an 
ple testing of new strains 
Stem and leaf rust plagues are no long 
er a menace to wheat production, because 
of the discoveries of the plant breeders 
who have been able to replace susceptible 
varieties with rust resistant wheats 
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U.S. Grain Standards 
for Corn 














grain standards for corn, effective 
1937 (revised Octot 1940) as ¥ 
mulgated by the Department of Agriculture y 
Corn shall be any grain w) h con ts of iY 
Bp gty! ot emt ng | The wheat kernel still defies 
or flint varieties, and may contain not more / 











etching A send op ence Regge \/ modern science . 






YELLOW CORN (CLASS !) 


r ass shall i ve Ww 






WHITE CORN (CLASS I!) 





t} 







nee ll 4 eht 





ast 


tion white cort 


MIXED CORN (CLASS II!) 






ther 
rr W 






GRADES 









FLINT CORN 
Definition.— t r 


— 2 : = te d | e That is why all ADM wheat is 
atte eee | PROVED IN THE OVEN 


ve 





x 


FLINT AND DENT CORN 





















Definition.—! be Scientific research has crossed That’s why ADM customers buy 
~~ ter a many frontiers in recent decades with confidence. Repeated baking 
unlocked the secrets of the tests provide up-to-date informa- 
atom, probed far into uncharted tion on any lot of grain ADM holds 
Guedes ser ' space beyond us. in storage. Bake tests are run every 
But the tiny kernel of wheat still time an elevator is turned, every 
holds secrets which defy the assaults time a small tank is blended int 
of research men and research dol- a larger one. 
lars. There’s still only one sure way These baking tests, plus Farir 
. to know how wheat will perform graph tests, ash dete ons 
WEEVILY CORN when the consumer uses it. You s ( ory analysis € 
draw I , a t, an 





Definition 







ees 7 
| | 
| | 
pareinons | @ SOYBEAN O/L MEAL | Marche r- RA te 
aT oe | @ LINSEED OIL MEAL Archer ~~} 
@ ALFALFA MEAL | Baniels- 
@ MILL FEEDS | : 
| @ SCREENINGS | IMiidland } 
| @ FLAX SCREENINGS OIL FEED | 
Percentages @ CONCENTRATES 
@ FORMULA FEEDS | GRAIN DIVISION 
Percentage of Moisture | @ CORN | P.O. Box 2058 
| @ WHEAT | Minneapolis, Minnesota 
| @ OATS | 
M | @ BARLEY | 
A | @ WHEATY BARLEY | Grain Offices 
mains . | | Minneapolis * Duluth « Por 
Test Weight Per Bushel.— | | Buffalo * Omaha « Kansas City « Milwauk 





! 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 





ALMANACK NUMBER 





































ermined by the testing Cracked Corn and Foreign Material.— with round holes 12/64 ir n diamete 
method of use thereof Cracked corn and foreign material shall Other Grains.—Other grains sha nelud 
tin No. 1065, dated May include kernels and pieces of kernels of corr wheat rye oats, grain sorghums bar 
the U.S. Department of 1d all matter other than cor which w hu ess barley, flaxseed, emmer t, ei: 
determined by any device through a No. 12 sieve, and al atter kor Polish wheat poulard wheat, cult 
ich give quivalent results than corn remaining on such sieve vated buckwheat sweet rr popes ind 
i nation of test weght per screening »ybear 
busheé 12 Sieve.—A metal sieve perforated Damaged Kernels.—Damaged kerne sha 
be kernels and p es Of kernel t 
wl h re at dam | prouted 
t ily lamaged, | ivy we } 


‘ 1 yr Herw ise mat r tT , 
Heat - Damaged Kernels.—tHeat i | 


Grade Requirements for Yellow, White & Mixed Corn 








ib P MAXIMUM LIMITS OF be erne nd pieces 
Minimum Cracked corn Damaged kernels nels f xn which have been 1 ter y 
test weight and for- Heat- ‘ ed po dan i by ext t 
Grade No per bushel Moisture eign material Total damaged : / 1 oa - ir 
». % % % & 








14 





Ergot 





: Ergot is a fungus disease of rye yther 
i wild grasses, in which the 





























s ez Sample g es r mw « t white rr grains are replaced by dark-col 
X¢ vl st me ‘ eq h les also alled ergot Medi nents ed 
N N isive wh " t s stor r lers r Ww : isty, or from ergotized cereal kernels are to 
¢ hot \ h has any com! ectionable foreign odor or wil h stop bleeding and cause abortion is 














Grain Elevator Storage Capacities 
(All Capacity Figures in Bushels) 


Elevators at Centers Buffalo Chicago 


Source: Buffalo Corn Exchange. 
‘ M rhe Allied M 


12,5 °A 4 






Source: Chicago Board of Trade. 
PUBLIC 


Source: The Northwestern Miller. 












States Farmers Exch., In - 


nn—The Fleischr 









sed Mills—Harper Fee 





Mills Co 


























tHecker-Jones-Jewell Mill—Stand- t “ (Cc p.) 
oa ard Milling Co ° ¥ 80 r Mills r S 
14 *Kellogg—Geo. J. Meyer Malt & Grain Corp 
29 Grain Co., IMC. ..cesscccess 1,100,0 er Ke ee & 5 
33,000,000 {Kreiner—Wm. E. Kreiner & ttsburgh Grain wars 
1 Francisco-Oakland, | *2,250,000 Sons, In 28 
Seattle Wasl 8,000,000 *+tLake and Rail—lInternational 
2, Was 3,400,000 Milling Co. (2) : ‘ 00 ) = er ens I 
Toledo, O1 24,864,000 *Marine “A”—Norris o 2,1 0 n Board of 
Wict Kansas 53,660,000 tMaritime Mill—Maritime } ( 2 
: {Meyer—Geo. J. Meyer Malt & NON-PUBLIC 
S .34 tons Grain Co., 00 rhe ving WwW el S¢ 
+ Pillsbury— 2,500,000 gra houses in tl : & 
nese ¢Perot—Perot 850,000 ex de i 
*Pool—Pool El ury rule I i I tt 





Mills, Inc. 








000 







~~ mt 
a 
> 


















M 12.816.009 feed manufacturing plants 
x = 4,152,500 maiting pial A. : . 
s ( 5,400,000 ree 
g < 2,350,000 
Ower = nd Ont 4,000,000 
Prescott, Or 5,500,000 Galveston, Houston and 





her spatial “ * ee Port Arthur 


000,000 
000,000 Source: Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board 
139,000 of Trade. 

200 000 Galveston Wharf C (G eston) 5 8 

00 Texas Star Flour Mills 


* geil a Boston 
— eer me” Source: Boston Grain & Flour Exchange. 











800, 0¢ 
000,000 








Orr Dare & 





Sorel. Que LP one ,000,000 =) . 3.500.000 Boston & Maine § 
Humberstone, Ont. ..... oe 2,000,000 1G n Co. (Houston) 1 0.000 Boston & Albany (N. Y. C 
Walkervi ae ee 1,325,000 tor (Port Arthur) 500,000 Lessee) : : : ~+eeee 1,000,000 





St. John, N.B. —_ : = 500,000 - 
West st. John, N.B 2,576,800 Tota 5, 006 
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Kansas City, Mo. Hutchinson GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITIES (IN BU.) 
Source: Kansas City Board of Trade. Sowes: Watehinees Goerd of Weds. ° 
REGULAR pete Ns it ; n oes : | Duluth-Superior 
, mecha ear naggy ol Source: Duluth Board of Trade. 
DULUTH 














SUPERIOR 














ents Indianapolis 
Ru Patr Seed C Source: Indianapolis Board of Trade. 






Spe M It Acme-Evans (¢ 0 : 
Staley Milling Co l Early & Daniel Co 2,000 —— 






Wag ner-Gates Milling C Cleve 





id Grain ) 
le Milling ¢ 








FLOUR MILLS 








. Portland, Oregon 
R M Source: Portland Grain Exchange 
He — a. ee ; : San Francisco-Oakland 


rving Vo & Elevat ) Also includes Stockton, Eckley and South Val- 
1 ( lejo. Source: San Francisco Grain Exchange. 


















Ml 





St. Louis 


Includes East St. Louis, Alton, Belleville, Ca- 
hokia and Granite City, Ill. Source: St. Louis Z 
Merchants Exchange : 
PUBLIC Seattle 


N t et & | Source: Seattle Grain Exchange 





























Salina 


Source: Salina Boord of Trade 









Aeroglide” 


“World’s finest grain drier”’ 


The world's largest self- 

contained drierisan Aero- 

glide © installation for soy- 

beans. 

@ Units from 200 through 2500 
bu. /hr. 

@ Fuel oil, natural gas, LP gas 

@ Lowest insurance rates 

@ Handles soybeans, corn, rice, 
wheat, oats—all free flowing 
grains 

@ Produces top quality, high 
luster grain 

@ Climate Compensator—exclu- 
sive with Aeroglide 

At left: Aeroglide Drier at Ralston 


Purina's new Harrisburg, Pa., mill 


Tel. TEmple 2-6422 





PRIVATE 






A iM r (ft s 





















Evansville, Ind. 
Source: Evansville (Ind.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Igleheart Bros., Jell-O Div., 


rener } is Corp 


aot cs Aeroglide Corporation — rat N.C., USA 


Total 
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GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITIES (IN BU.) 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Source: M Grain Exchange. 
PUBLIC-REGULAR 

Standard Milling Co ~«++ 1,150,000 
Hallet & Carey Co — , 300,000 
Continental Grain Co : — 300,000 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ) ..19,631,900 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ....-.. .200,000 
Minn. Linseed Oil Co sseeness 476,000 
Farmers Union GT A eoee 373,700 
International Mil . -250,000 
Spencer Kellogg Sons, «+++ 1,000,000 
Cereal Grading C : 950,000 
Louis Dreyfus C a ,000,000 
Bunge Corp -+e+ 3,120,000 
Van Dusen Harrington , 3 .000 
Pilisbury Mills 200,000 
Searle Grain Co 2,000,000 
Osb »rne-Mc Millan 2,750,000 
Cargi Incorporat ‘ 5.000 
Vi ictoria Elevator C = ° ,080,000 





5,600 


PUBLIC-NOT REGULAR 
International Milling Co 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. (2) . 0,000 
Minnesota Linseed Oil Co ‘ 30,000 
General Mills, Ine 500 
Farmers Union GTA (3) ~ ,746,300 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc eo 2,050 
Cargill, Incorporated 


Walsh 


5.900 


000 


000 


" 
Slevator Co y wee . 550,000 


28,986,800 


Total 
PRIVATE a ant MINNEAPOLIS- 


Atkinson Mil 850,000 
Northwestern Ma! jrain Ce 500.000 
Rahr Malting Ce 500,000 
Archer-Daniels- Midland ) 929.400 
P 150,000 
-.++ 2,126,000 

Fruen Mil . : 250.000 
General Mi l 2 d : 3,990,500 
Gluek aecnors ng Co 136,000 
Theo. Hamm Brewing Co 500,000 
n Co 60,000 

rrington (2) 325,000 

& Sons, Inc. (3) 844,000 

iz Co ; 2.750.000 

Maney Bros. Mill & Elev. Co 25.000 
Northrup-King & Co 160,000 
. 1 rporated (3) 310.000 
200.000 
280,000 
311,000 
500,000 
50,000 


26,736,900 


North East Feed Mil Co 


118 020,300 





Source: St. Joseph Grain Exchange. 

PUBLIC 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 


Total . 4,500,000 


PRIVATE 
Milling Co 


Bartlett & Co 


Stratton-Theis Grain Co 


1,750,000 
= Mills, Inc 

-cwuiena aie 55,000 
“B Suaten ; ccvcceccce Hames 
130,000 
350,000 
000.000 


a oa - 
MFA Co- op. Grain & Feed Co $666 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 
The Quaker Oats Co , 750,000 
St. Joseph Stock Yards Co peme 12,000 
Schreiber Mills, Inc etn 75,000 


257,000 


Total 


Grand total . -" 757,000 


. 
Enid 

Source: Enid Board of Trade. 
Continental Grain Co 
Consumers’ Cooperative Assn 
Enid Terminal! Elevators 2,000.000 
Farmers Grain & Seed Co 25.000 
Feuquay Elevator Co. (2 . 1,130,000 
3eis Mills 48.000 
General Mills. Inc. 2,100,000 
W. B. Johnston Grain Co. 4,475,000 
W. B. Johnston Grain Co., 

worth Elevator 
Palecek Mills . 
Pillsbury Mills, 
Union Equity Coop. “Exchange (4). 50, 300,000 





2,000.000 
12,000 


64,627,000 
*Including 10,000 bu. capacity for sacked 
grain. 
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Omaha 
Includes Council Bluffs. Source: Omaha Grain 
Excha 


600,000 
1,750,000 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Butler-Weish Grain Co.— 
Milwaukee “A” 
Cargill, Inc. 
Continental Grain Co 
Donovan Terminal Warehouse, Ltd 
Farmers Union Coop. Elevator 
Fed ; - 2,140,000 
Kansas ‘Grain Co. 1,600,000 
Kellogg Co. 110.000 
Loveland Elevator Co. .. 450,000 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 600.000 
Nebraska-Iowa Grain Co. 1,200,000 
Omaha Elevator Co. 2.600 000 
Omaha Flour Mills Co. 2,240,000 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 350,000 
Norris Grain Co. 1,000,000 
Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 400,000 
Updike Grain Corp. “D”" 2,600,000 
Westcentral Co-op. Grain Co 1,750,000 


740,000 


800,000 
8,500,000 
1.459.000 
1,000,000 


Total 





Wichita 
Source: Wichita Board of Trade. 


PUBLIC ELEVATORS 

C-G Grain Company ... 
Farmers Co-op Commission Co. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. . 
Public Terminal Elevator, Inc.... 
Wichita Terminal Elevator, Inc... 
Wichita Ter Elevator Inc. 

(Belle 


19,600,000 
4,000,000 
1,759,000 
2,209,000 
9,700,000 
5,760,000 

minal 

Plaine) 


Total 


PRIVATE ELEVATORS 


Consolidated Fiour Mills Co 
General Miil* Inc. 
Kansas Milling Co Se 
Soy Rich Products, Inc. 
Wichita Fiour Mills Co. 
Outside elevators 

Total 8,660,000 


660.000 


Grand total 





Fort Worth 

Source: Ft. Worth Grain Exchange. 
Frank Bailey Grain Co. 450,000 
Bewley Millis 850,000 
Burrus Millis ...... cee 2 900 
C-G-F Grain Co = baew 8,000,000 
Careill In . Aan 
Continental Grain Co se eeeee 0n0 
Kimbell Milling Co 7.250.000 
Interstate Grain Corp 3 000 
Producers Grain Corp. ,000,000 
Universal Mills , . 280,000 
UhImann Elevators Co. of Texas 

Richland Warehouse 1,000,000 

Riverside Warehouses ..... os 700,000 

Katy Plant 3.500.000 

Heard Elevator 6.000.000 

Rock Island Plant 1,500,000 

Smith Elevator ..... oe 100,000 
Feed mills and misc 9,255,000 


Total ie hel 5,335,000 





Milwaukee 
Source: Milwaukee Boord of Trade. 


Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. (3) 
Cargill, Incorporated , 
Courteen Seed Co. .. 
Froedtert Mait Corp 

Krause, Chas. A., Milling Co. 
Kurth Malting Co. (2) 

Ladish Malting Co. 
Pabst Rrewing Co 
Red Star Yeast & 
Rice, J Wa'tter 
Riebs Co.. The (2) 
Schlitz, Jos., Brewing Co. 
Stratton Grain Co. (2) 
Teweles, L.. Seed Co 
Wisconsin Malting Co. 


376.000 
3,000,000 
125.000 
8,650,000 
1.599,000 
4,100,000 
7,000,000 
1,400,000 
75,000 
30,000 
975.090 
5,500,000 
3.909.000 
165.000 
2,500,000 


39,295,000 


Products 





Source: Tacoma Chamber of Commerce. 


General Mills, Inc., Sperry Opera- 
tions . 
Archer- Daniels- Midland Co. 


Washington Co-op. Farmers Assn 


600,000 
2,000,000 
800.000 


3,400,000 


Nashville 


Source: Nashville Grain Exchange. 
Continental Grain Co 
Steel Elevator 650,000 
600,000 
" 480,000 
Purina . 250,000 
evator . 18,000 
Capitol City Grain Co. . . 40,000 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine . ° 5,000 
Nashville Cotton Oil Mill ‘ 350,000 
Tullahoma Grain Co ; 98,000 
Hermitage Mills ° 70,000 


Ralston 
Dixie El 


Total . . + 2,571,000 





New Orleans 
Source: New Orleans Board of Trade. 


Dock Board Elevator 
New Basin—J. T. Gibbons 


Total 





Source: The Northwestern Miller. 
New Yor Canal Grain Elk 
vator ‘ort of N. Y¥ Authority) 
West r Weehawken 

Leh g 





Norfolk, Va. 


Source: The Northwestern Mller. 
Norfolk Western, operated by 


ental Grai 





* . . 
Cincinnati 

Source: Cincinnati Board of Trade. 

Early & Daniel Co 

Archer-Daniels-Midland ( 

Cooperative Mills seeccees 

Cincinnati Grain & Hay Co 

B. Flege & Sons 

National Distillers Products 


2,000,000 
2.00 


Total 





Davenport 
Source: Davenport Grain Exchange. 
Internationa 
Pillsbury 


Ralston 


Total 





Philadelphia 
Source: Commercial — of Philadelphia. 
240.000 
Girard Point 2.250.000 
Port Richmond 2,500,000 
Twentieth Street 235.000 
Walton Bros 100,000 


Cargill 


Total 





Detroit 


Source: Detroit Board of Trade. 


Henkel Flour Mills 

H. W. Riokel & Co. .. . 
Froedtert Grain & Malt in 
Miscellaneous 


Total 





Baltimore 
Source: Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. 
Locust Point—B. & O. R. R. 
Canton—Pennsylvania R. R. Co 
Port Covington—W. Maryland Ry 


Total 12,800,000 





An Acre of Wheat 
The agricultural extension service of Iowa 
State College reports the » acre of wheat 
can feed 10 people for 
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Western Canada Licensed 
Grain Storage 


Port Arthur, Fort William, Keewatin, Kenora 
and ints in Manitoba, Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia, by crop yeors. Source: 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada (as 
ot Dec. 1 each crop year). 
1957-58 538,089,480 1940-41 
1956-57.. 628,075,400 1939-40.. 
1955-56.. 609,981,660 1938-39.. 
1954-55.. 490,123,010 1937-38... 
1953-54.. 476,676,408 1936-37... 
1952-53... 454,360,060 1935-36.. 
1951-52 444,332,970 1934-35.. 
1960-51.. 423,716,670 1933-34. 
. 407,378,970 


1949-50 
1948-49... 403,723,470 
398,911,420 


1947-48 

1946-47 411,727,920 

1945-46 475,739,670 

1944-45 506,832,090 

1943-44 511,339,787 
512,052,896 


1942-43 
1941-42 509,353,519 


424,493,047 
341,625,770 
340,160,420 
338,941,820 
340,730,120 
341,976,680 
343,253,660 


. 341,624,260 
. 338,623,260 
,082,210 
,744,790 
,744,790 
3,508,200 
8,636,560 
,790,620 

,620 





Vancouver 


Source: Board of Grain Commissioners 


Canada. 
Alberta Wheat Pool . ° ... 7,300,000 
Saskatchewan Vi heat Pool 1,650,000 
Pacific Elevators, Ltd 7,111,500 
Pacific Elevators, Ltd., 

GH. HE. B. Me. 4) cccccces 
United Grain Growers, Ltd. 

(N. H. B. No. 3) .... 
Buckerfield's, Ltd. 
McLellan & McCarter, 
United Milling & Grain Co., 
Thos. Adams Distillers, Ltd 
Burrard Terminals, Ltd. ... 


for 


600,000 


35,000 
1,500,00 


ee . . ~ ++ -21,463,500 
NEW WESTMINSTER 
British Columbia Distillery Co., 
Ltd 


Totals 


. 18,300 
Brackman-Ker Milling Co., Ltd 220,000 
Pacific Elevators, Ltd. . 750,0 


988,300 


Totals 
Victoria Elevator, Ltd 
PRINCE RUPERT 


Government elevators 


1,040,000 


Can 1,250,000 





Winnipeg 


Source: Beard of Grain 


Canada. 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.—Two 


Commissioners for 


Source: 


Ont 
Can. C 


Federal Grain Limited - 
Ft. William Blevator Co., Ltd., “F”’ 


Ft. Wi 


Lakehead 


Nation 


Westland Elevators, Ltd. 


Canadian Upper Lake GRAIN STORAGE CAPACITIES (IN BU.) 


Board of Grain Commissioners. 
FORT WILLIAM 


he water front— 
onsolidated Grain Co., Ltd .. 





Eastern Canadian 
Board of Grain Commissioners. 
2,000,000 
600,000 
2,000,000 


<ingstor yn 000 


Source: 
1,750,000 Collingwood, Ont 
3,000,000 Goderich, Ont 
1,750,000 
1,760,000 ‘ 
1,000,000 | : : 
6,750,000 Lakefield, Or 000 
7,600,000 Midlar Ont v00 


liam Elevator Co., Ltd., ee 
Terminals, Ltd. 
al Grain Co., Ltd 


“_" 


Ogilvie Flour Millis Co., 
Paterson & Sons, Ltd. 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd 
Sask. Wheat Pool, No 


Inland— 


*Fort William Elevator Co., Ltd. 


*D. L. Bole 
National Grain Co., 
*J. Davidson 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 


Ltd.. 


PORT ARTHUR 

On the water front— 
Can. Consolidated Grain Co..... 
Eastern Terminal Elev. Co., 
Canada Malting Co., Ltd..... 
Federal Grain Limited 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
McCabe Grain Co., Ltd.. 
Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
Sask. Wheat Pool, No. 4 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, } 
Sask. Wheat Pool, No. 7 
Superior Elevators Co., 
United Grain Growers, 


Total 


Grand total 
*Not licensed. 


e* 40,000 


3,000,000 Owen Sour mt ) 00 
4,000,000 Port Colborne, Ont 
ean ane Port McNicoll, Ont ,500,000 
. , Prescott, Ont oer ,500,000 
Sarnia, Ont . 5,400,000 
Toronto, Ont ,000,000 
85.000 Walkerville, Ont .325,000 
10,000 Montreal, Que -912,000 
180,000 Juebe Jue 000,00 
__ Sorel, Que ° 090,000 
37,836,000 Three Rivers, Qu 6,800,000 
Halifax, N. 8 152,500 
St. John, N. B 600,000 
West st. John, N. B 2,576,800 


5.250, 0u0 


20,000 


1,500,u00 
5,500,000 
2,360,000 
2,260,000 
1,300,000 
1,400,000 
2,000,000 
3,250,000 
3,560,000 
8,468,410 
7,398, 86 
,000 *Ind 
.000 
000 


94,102,300 





Memphis 
Source: Memphis Board of Trade. 


Nine ele : s 





Small Business Growth 





Toledo 


Source: Toledo Board of Trade. 
National Biscuit Co 

Cargill Toledo Elevator 

East Side Iron Elevator 
General Mills, Inc . 
Anderson Elevator (Maumee) 
Michigan Elevator Ex 
B & O Elevator 
Anderson Elevator (Toledo) 
Wirthmore Mills 

Rice Elevator 

Continental Elevator 


hange 


mills 


850,000 


) & M Seed Co 


Canada Malting Co., Ltd.—Private 
terminal . os pas ; 
Laing Bros.. Ltd.—Private country 
The Sherwin Williams Co. of Can 
ada, Limited—Mil! 
Federal Grain, Ltd 
elevators ees . 
Soo Line Mills, Ltd.—Country ele- 
vator 
Steele 


1,346,500 
10,000 
75,000 

Two country 
144,000 


ceeeeses secuces 91,000 
Briggs Seeds, Ltd.—Mill. §,000 
Red River Grain Co., Ltd.—Coun 

try elevator . e 
Economy Grain & Feed Co.—Coun- 

try elevator 

ret Young, Ltd Seed 


TRANSCONA 
Malting Co., Ltd Pri 
terminal cess 060 


NORTH TRANSCONA 
Eastern Terminal Elevator Co., Ltd 
Semi-public terminal 


Dominion 


vate 1,800,000 


1.000.00¢ 


ST. BONIFACE 


K. A. Powell (Canada), Ltd. Mill 

Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd. Mill 

McCabe Grain Co., Ltd.— 
Two country elevators 

*Sst Boniface Grain & Fee 
Ltd One country elevat 

Central Grain Co. — Country 
vator , 

Searle Grain Co., Ltd.— 
Two 
Manitoba 
elevator 


70,000 
135,00 


; 


duntry 


Pool 


elevators 


Elevators—Country 


eG 


ALMANACK NUMBER 


Spence 
Indus 


3 


r Kellogg & Sons 


ial Soya Co 








LAMSON BROS. & C 


2200 Board of Trade 


Established 1874 


84 YEARS 


OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 
IN THE GRAIN TRADE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN — BEANS — OIL — MEAL 
SORGHUMS — EGGS — BUTTER 
COTTON — PROVISIONS 


and Other Commodities 


With complete facilities for handling cash grain and 

futures over private wires, connecting 20 branch offices 

and 15 correspondents with the principal commodity and 
security markets 


Chicago 4, Ill. 














Chicago Grain, Flour and Feed Movement 


By colendar years, 000's omitted. Source: Chicago Boord of Trade 
RECEIPTS 























Tons 
Flour Bushels Mill oil 
sacks Corn Rye Barley Flaxseed feed cake 
=-9,64 988 12.116 ** ** ** 
067 4,534 12,582 ** +e es 
22.624 1,350 12,957 $12 181 4 
22,693 27,103 101,920 3,107 13,106 1,042 171 14 
22,378 24,873 103.176 ll.vav 14,399 1,052 185 9 
22,289 238,187 127,159 4,380 13,279 1,286 221 9 

SHIPMENTS 

ons 
Flour Bushels Mill ol 
sacks Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed feed cake 
O57 70.5 11.66 4.139 2.475 ee ** ee 
195¢ 44.964 19,998 051 2.957 se ° se 
1955 41,517 24,436 4,067 1,510 2 212 1 
1954 40,809 17,798 3,799 1,679 279 1 
1953 45,17 25,282 3,907 1,856 18 295 1 
1952 61,902 30,566 3,314 2,015 15 337 1 





























COMES FROM 


Luly Gan 


Your reputation depends on the quality 





of your product. 


Over 2400 Millers, Feed Plant and 
Grain Elevators Depend on Hot Spot for 
Quality Products 

















Make us give you PROOF POSITIVE that Hot 


Spot can assure your customers of only the FINEST 






Milling Grain possible and increase your profits + wale 





just by mailing the coupon below or Call Collect. 


We'll give you the PROOF POSITIVE and a 
COST FREE estimate by return mail. 







Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 


214 Third Street, Des Moines, lowa 
Please send me PROOF POSITIVE that Hot Spot can 


assure my customers of Highest Quality. 


Name 


ee eee . pas = 











City Sas ae eile STATE 















Food Relief Movements 


During the first half century of its exist 
ence, The Northwestern Miller twice stepped 
out of the customary role of a trade juur- 
nal to initiate and take part in great food 
relief. movements which have been set down 
among the notable events of history. 

The first of these undertakings was the 
millers’ Russian relief movement, begun in 
December, 1891. There had been several 
successive crop failures in the interior of 
Russia, and widespread starvation resulted. 
The Northwestern Miller asked the millers 
of America to donate a shipioad of re- 
lief flour, guaranteeing its delivery and 
proper distribution 

The miller response was characteristi- 
cally prompt and generous. Charles A. Pills- 
bury was the first subscriber. From 800 
sources at 450 points in 25 states and terri 
tories, 2,000 contributors quickly gave nearly 
five and a half million pounds of flour 
and $26,000 in cash which was converted 
into flour. 

The railways provided free transporta- 
tion from source to seaboard for this flour 
Free storage, lighterage and insurance were 
arranged for, and Bernard N. Baker, then 
president of the Atlantic Trausport Line, 
offered gratuitous carriage on the steamship 
Missouri Within 70 days the necessary 
cargo was secured and was on its way. 

The Missouri sailed frum New York n 
March 16, 1892, and arrived at Libau, 
Russia, on April 3. Accompanied by two 
commissioners, the late Gen. Charles McC 
Reeve and Edmund J Phelps, appointed 
by the governor of Minnesota to cooperate 
with him, William C. Edgar went to Rus 











sia as soon as the Missouri sailed met 
the ship on its arrival in Libau and iper 
intended the unloading of its cargo and 
transshipr r to the interior. He then pro- 
ceeded via St. Petersburg and Moscow to 
the famine district, whe he investigated 
the condition of the people and the methods 
of ng himself that the our 
was i 

As this movement it was esti- 





mated that the lives of 30,000 Russians 


Far greater in scope was the s¢ nd 
lief movement undertaken by The North 
western Miller 23 years later. In 1914, when 








Germany t on 

civil popula n 

ssible starva n 
herefore decided 
vement similar to 
t tive in the ase 

of Russia 

Acting through official and diplomatic 
channel Mr far with t difficulty 
made ail the com ated 8. ob- 
tained n hi credit he ocean shi 
ping necess y and persuaded the railroads 


y to transport the relief flour 
ge rhreugh personal solicita 


of this cot 
without cha 








tion and the editorial persuasion of The 
Northwestern Miller the milling 

quickly 1 a cargo of 63,0 

of flour ontributions fro 

and thei s made possible additional 
gifts of ts and lothing and the 





ship’s manifest also showed a large quan- 
















ity of beans, peas, rolled oats and corn 
meal I 4 alue of the argo was more 
than am on dollars 

Arr 1ents had been made to car 
relief flour on the Northwestern Mil 
freighter then near completion on the Tyne 
for Furness, Withy & Co Ltd 
struction delays madé t necessar} 
another ship of this line, the 

rs t the home office of 


Miller may see the build 
Steamship Northwestern 
oil paintings of both the South 
the Missour The South Point, 
livered its mercy cargo, was 
German submarine on the returt 
Subscription lists were opene: 
1914, the first donation being that of James 
s. Bell for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
and closed Dec. 19. All cargo was aboard 
the South Point at Philadelphia by Fet 
11, 1915, the sailing date. Before the end 
of March distribution in occupled Belgium 
had been completed by the Commission for 
the Relief of Belgium, under the personal 
supervision of Herbert Hoover. Mr. Edgar 
accompanied the flour to its destination 
The cargo represented subscriptions re- 
ceived from 25 states nd Canada. Ship 
ments were made from more than 300 points 
in a territory extending from Oregon to 
New York and from Canada to Texas. All 
traveling and incidental expenses in con- 
nection with the assembling and distribu- 
tion of the cargo, including the cost of 
publishing the final report, were borne by 
The Northwestern Miller. The original of 
the financial report, with vouchers attached 
is in the files of the Millers National Fed 
eration at Chicago 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 














(RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS IN BU.) 





Omaha Grain Movement 


By calendar years, in bushels, 000's omitted. 
urce: Omaha Grain Exchange. 






RECEIPTS 
1957 Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
January 1.604 1,280 0 11 
February 723 1,930 134 16 
March 65¢ 6,467 4 
April 420 119 161 
May 539 001 12 9 
June 1,344 1,239 110 11 
July 10,751 618 528 114 
August 4,412 753 2,075 98 
September 859 4 94 
October 1,394 1¢ 16 
November S&T 41 2 é 
December 8 7 





SHIPMENTS 

1957 Wheat Corn Oats Ry¢ 
January 1,364 1,229 28 101 
February 1,990 1,612 109 
Marcel 1,974 2 ’ ) 
April 2.589 1,997 12 : 
May 786 1,633 14 
June 1,07 1 2 10 
July 4 1,106 of i 
August ‘ 9 749 $ 57 
September 977 1,000 603 72 
October 1,144 1,596 764 3 





: ndepend 
°*Le than 500 bu 












RECEIPTS 
Wheat Corn ats Rye Barley 
1957 24.678 24.32 " 9 99 
95 15,985 ; 558 sas 
24.021 6, 336 148 
30,523 7 228 22 
30,706 8 358 490 
37.703 9 936 770 
§1.531 7 1,316 1,079 
39.719 4, 1,195 724 
38.201 7.2 1.333 1,966 
25,889 7. 1,695 1,668 
1947 fA. RRS §N107 8.: 1,624 3,776 
1946.. 37,412 32,103 9.3 2.280 3,645 
1945.. 33,672 63.603 12, 3,049 6,144 
1944 28.692 31,672 7. 1,811 4,404 
1943 : 38.809 12.234 3,180 8,490 

SHIPMENTS 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1957 22,971 18,881 4,496 791 »1 
195¢ 2,436 11,655 3,695 321 199 
1955.. 16,782 21,196 5.934 198 62 
1954.. 17,892 24,809 6.573 229 212 
1953.. 24.173 28.141 7.883 371 474 
1952.. 35.802 61.530 7.846 1,315 1,079 
1951.. 29.119 48.860 5.601 1,123 888 
1960.. 26,496 35,068 4,519 1,191 786 
1949 33.068 29.537 6.920 1,003 1,837 
1948.. 27.580 20.041 7,386 1,941 1,667 
1947 33,875 651,104 7.502 1,330 3,887 
1946 34,108 33.526 12,290 2,217 3,679 
1945.. 22,651 60,908 10,112 2,746 6,518 
1944 17,758 33,491 8.270 1,611 3,474 
1943 42,152 ,402 8,143 











ALMANACK NUMBER 


By calendor years in sacks, 000's omitted. 


Flour Movement at U.S. Centers 


RECEIPTS 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 19 1954 
Baltimore? 2,474 3,449 92 2,020 1,609 107 2,00 2 
Boston . . 1.1 . 18 
iz 24 4,44 y -§ 8 2,69 
WwW th 16,19 ° . ° 
wa ° 1,47 1,4 8 1.4 7 £9 954 1.8 
vw Y 1 f 10,89 1 11,8 l 7 ° l 1 
Philadelp) s4 ° i 1 ° ” 
r 1,48 79 . . . 
SHIPMENTS 





1949 19 1951 1952 

















C-G-F GRAIN COMPANY 


Storage and Merchandising All Grains 





We Welcome an Opportunity 
to Serve You 


TOPEKA—18,000,000 Bushels 
David E. McKee, First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Phone CEntral 4-1794 


WICHITA—23,000,000 Bushels 
Paul A. Trower, W-K-H Bldg., Phone AM 2-2488 


SALINA—1I8,000,000 Sushels 
Don Millikan, Phone TAylor 7-3625 


ATCHISON—! 2,750,000 Bushels 
William F. Allison, Phone 357 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA—13,500,000 Bushels 
Wallace M. Neil, Phone 2-2707 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—1!5,000,000 Bushels 


W. E. Armstrong, 608 Continental Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


Phone Edison 2-5053 





Let Us Help You 
With Your Storage Problems 









Source: The Northwestern 



























































(RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS IN BU.) 
























Tacoma Grain Receipts 


: By calender yeors, in carlots. Source: Seattle 
Seattle Grain Receipts Bay - Bn 

By calendar years, in carlots. Source: Seattle Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Grain Exchange. 1957.. 11,986 1,500 165 1,102 
Wheat Oats Barley Corn Rye 1956... 14,78¢ 2,084 388 3.019 

1957.. 14,914 720 08=6. 3, 216 757 206 1965.. 10,300 1,884 276 3,493 
1966.. 13,648 414 5,821 1,496 20 1954.. 9,596 1,559 251 761 
1955. 15,693 604 3,265 992 38 1953.. 10,419 938 351 288 
1954.. 12,432 421 1,623 697 coe 1952.. 2,477 496 284 1,209 
1963.. 7,949 439 281 548 ove 1951.. 13,772 1,110 42 4 337 
1952.. 8,933 503 773 610 3 1950.. 7,059 885 354 1 490 
1951.. 13,247 342 813 832 5 1949.. 9,825 893 350 5 490 
1950.. 13,382 604 749 761 3 1948.. 7,648 310 250 4 262 
1949.. 15,385 629 539 965 17 1947.. 9,525 1,090 216 405 
1948.. 11,700 494 $09 497 29 1946.. 12,000 599 317 5 336 
1947 14,095 749 582 1,108 9 1946.. 8,313 312% 368 3 766 
1946.. 13,397 572 283 641 17 1944.. 8,244 3: 3: 16 487 
1945.. 11,137 743 896 639 27 1943.. 8,455 337 416 19 896 
1944.. 8,478 1,319 421 700 1000 -:1942.. 6,593 520 243 45 431 
1943.. 10,836 986 982 605 49 1941.. 9,081 551 227 ‘4 358 
1942.. 7,772 608 605 681 69 1940.. 9,042 647 194 1 265 
1941.. 8,582 436 240 461 73 1939.. 10,287 498 211 2 290 
1940... 7,255 456 244 722 26 1938.. 9,016 450 240 10 226 
1939.. 8,516 533 185 667 7 1937.. 6,193 144 260 13 84 
1938... 8,556 622 160 498 35 1936.. 7,559 36 194 122 46 



























































sa 


BSH 





We are linked together to give you better service in 
all commodities. Our nationwide coverage, with pri- 
vate leased wires connecting all offices, assures 
prompt, efficient brokerage service. Try us on your 
next transaction. 


D.C.A. & CO. HARRIS-CRANE, INC. 


1202 Board of Trade 221 So. Church Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois Charlotte, No. Car. 
Tel_—Wabash 2-0028 Tel.—EDison 2-6148 


Teletype—CG 1188 Teletype—CE 164 









CHARLES J. KOELSCH T.D.F. CO. 


GRAIN co., INC. Corn Exchange Bidg. 


209 Grain & Flour Exchange Buffalo 2, New York 
Boston 9, Massachusetts Tel_—Madison 2323 
Tel.—Hancock 6-3115 Teletype—BU 484 


Teletype—BS 587 


— With ONE phone call — 


@ You can have 4 companies at your service 
e Trained representation in ALL key markets 


BROKERS IN FEED INGREDIENTS 














Kansas City Grain Movement 
Konsas City Board of 


000's omitted. Source: 
Trade. 





RECEIPTS 
Wheat Corn Vats 
101,128 ..275 
100,681 3,172 
98,8 3,239 
107,559 4,024 
129,099 5,822 
- 117.988 4,922 
1950.. 117,803 5,096 
1949.. 111,731 6,490 
1948.. 156,631 5,944 
1947.. 188,268 6,588 
1946.. 126,338 9,576 
1945.. 121,842 8,860 
1944.. 121,334 4,124 1, 
1943.. 127,406 8,480 2, 
1942.. 73,820 6,018 
1941.. 84,781 2,792 
1940.. 69,918 1,216 
1939.. 80,549 2,118 
1938.. 99,621 . 3.068 
1937.. 96,083 12,243 3,396 
1936.. 63,744 17,481 3,248 
1935.. 49.701 18,054 3.806 
1934 44,058 25,236 1,998 
1933.. 49,116 18,831 2,658 


Wheat Corn 
1957 53,208 21,37 
1956.. 59,481 5,90 
1955.. 66,274 8,525 
1954.. 63,122 13,594 
1953.. 63,981 17,892 
1952.. 75,648 16,326 
1951.. 87,364 21,226 
1950.. 70,196 18,246 
1949.. 72,790 15,088 
1948.. 106,830 11,892 
1947.. 109,373 25,423 
1946.. 99.673 14,887 
1945.. 88,583 30,298 
1944.. 67,376 18,772 
1943.. 107,355 21,802 
1942.. 43,630 24,309 
1941.. 47,191 7,269 
1940.. 33,975 4,724 
1939.. 47,139 6,167 
1938.. 651,190 7,280 
1937.. 63,121 3,734 
1936.. 32.352 9,192 
1935.. 26,556 165,945 
1934.. 31,344 19,149 
1933.. 26,931 8,226 


we 





SHIPMENTS 


214 S1 
217 978 
172 777 
249 611 
97 1,491 
510 1,426 
164 1,148 
357 1,492 
541 1,328 
366 2,955 
402 3,966 
665 7,280 
060 7,373 
253 5,939 
611 4,893 
381 3,074 
113 338 
417 394 
507 339 
476 665 
213 998 
321 747 
177 314 
210 602 









Oats Rye Barley 
1,947 263 636 
1 7 178 405 
1,495 111 387 
1,968 61 336 
2,490 97 272 
4,008 99 876 
3,508 93 870 
3,346 132 795 
4,710 144 1,163 
4,092 312 6,046 
5,098 261 2,949 
8.288 325 3,526 
6,306 682 7,187 
3,280 786 5,726 
7,044 1,146 4,376 
4,108 470 4,032 
1,614 276 2,069 

674 47 66 
2,012 86 186 
2,144 195 7 
2,914 114 165 
3,294 72 378 
1,692 119 32 
1,412 186 326 
1,004 107 333 


KAFIR CORN, MILO MAIZE 


RECEIPTS ( 
1957 - 15,578,850 
1956 ee 4,606 500 
a 4,835,900 
BESS. ccccs 10,352,600 
Bees sesus 2,779,000 
a 6,175,750 
Co eee 28,999,250 
1960...... 16,174,250 
1949 - 6,118,750 
8968. cccce 9,150,750 
1947 7,273,000 

SHIPMENTS 
1957.. . 3,910,900 
REPS csccce 3,476,150 
Rees ecees 7,971,650 
Se 4,366,000 
1953...... 2,490,250 
SEs cence 14,857,500 
SOEs ececs 16,068,500 
1960...... 13,016,600 
1949...... 6,171,360 
1948...... 6,749,760 
1947 5,741,750 

SOYBEANS 


in bushels) 
1946.... 
-, = 


1944 


(in bushels) 


1946 

1945 

1944. ..0.. 
1943. ° 
BOSS. ccces 
3942.00. 
1940.. 
1939.. 
1938... 
1937... 


1936 


(in bushels) 


4,8: 
21,274, 75 
12,859,000 
6,850,550 
1,762,600 
2,662,800 
1,090,600 

931,000 
1,002,400 

800.800 
1,255,800 


4.077 
20,499, 51 
11,669,000 
4,623,500 
1,972,800 
1,532,400 
$64,000 
$25,600 
936,000 
554,400 
652,800 












1954 
195 
Buckwheat 

Three cultivated species t 
have been recognized, only » of 
which are grown in the 1 
or Japanese buckwheat ha 
nels with sharp edges and l € 
sides; (2) tertiary buckwhe v 
kernels with rounded les; (3) m l 
buckwheat, which somewhat resembles 
mon buckwheat except that the ede 
angles of the hull extend into w 
ed wings, thereby giving it a wi 
This latter is cultivated in India : 
No standards or grades for mark 


poses have been est: 


government for this cereal grain. 


iblished by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 




















Shipments 


Source: Kansas City Board of Trade. 








RECEIPTS 

1957 Wheat Corn 
January 5,769,000 1,130,500 
February 3,862,800 1,704,300 
March 3,180,600 6,277,600 
April 2,968,200 6,144,600 
May 3,369,600 1,352,800 
June 3,475,800 1,149,500 
July 31,199,400 1,2 
August ; 9,451,800 1 
September 2,989,800 1,596,000 
October 3,682,800 1,839,200 
November 661 0 1,886,700 
December 144,600 3,309,800 

Total 76,755,600 28,644,400 

1956— Wheat Corn 
January 6,962,400 801,800 
February 4,069,800 822,700 
March ...... 6,632,200 1,035,500 
ADTEL .ccceoee 6,794,200 1,084,900 
BE cccecees 3,499,200 1,084,900 
June 20,880,000 2,154,600 
July 29,919,600 1,098,200 
August - 6.798.600 1,455,400 
September 3,619,800 2,015,900 
October 3,591,000 3,222,400 
November 4,284,000 2,207,800 
December 6,176,800 1,324,300 

Total -101,127,600 18,308,400 

1955— Wheat Corn 
January 6,393,600 2,946,900 
February 3,533,400 1,392,700 
March 6.477,400 1,020,300 
April ...... 4.468.600 1,328,100 
ET sescevce 5.977.800 991.800 
JUNE 2.000% 15,163,300 1,105,800 
July . 34,131,600 1,115,300 
August ..... 9.594,000 1,510,500 
September 4,516,200 2,145,100 
October 4,836,600 2,485,200 
November 3,085,200 2,002,600 


December 





Total 


1957— 

January 
February 
Mar 

April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 


} 
h 


ber . 
ember 


cember 








3,513,600 





923,400 









Kansas City Receipts, 


4,201,60 

Oats 
236,600 
70,200 
124,800 
98,800 
369,200 
161,290 
236,600 
140,400 
49,400 
101,400 
192,400 
494,000 


2,275,000 


Oats 
179,400 
314,600 
330.200 
215,800 
166,400 
364.000 
£72,000 
314,600 
124,800 
153,400 

96.200 
340,600 








.+++100,681,200 18,967,700 





SHIPMENTS 
Wheat Corn 
2,126,600 915,800 
3,157,200 1,567,500 
2,080,800 1,597.90 
§.434,200 2,593,500 
6.055.200 1,084,900 
4,541,400 1,273,000 
9.923.400 1,894,300 
5.968.800 2,382,600 
2.287.800 1,423,100 

64.200 1,463,000 
463,200 1,468,7 
3,805, 2 706,9 


52° 


08,000 








,172,000 


188,800 
278,200 











1956- Wheat Corn Oats 
January 3,236,400 321,100 215,800 
February 2,872,800 193,800 106,600 
March ...... 4,064,400 330,600 109,200 
ADE .ccccece 3,879.000 321,100 119,600 
BEF cccocces 3,526,200 378,100 169,000 
TEMG cccccce 8,931,600 587.100 28.600 
TAY ccvcces 16,369,200 399,000 109,200 
August ..... 5,681,800 381.900 46,800 
September 2.502.000 786,600 46,800 
October 3,146,400 621,300 65,000 
November 2,786,400 784,700 91,000 
December 2,584,800 798,000 262,600 

Total 69,481,000 5,903,300 1,370,200 

1955— Wheat Corn Oats 
January 3,715,200 1,183,700 111,800 
February 3,680,200 1,161,400 145,600 
March ...... 3,076,200 1,151,400 179,400 
April uses 3,099,600 100,700 166,400 
May ..ssees 4,246,200 518,700 65.000 
June ...+s5- 7,633,800 991,800 70,200 
TAY cccccece 19.854,000 579,500 213,200 
August ..... 8,038,800 203,300 117,000 
September .. 2.603.600 157.700 57,000 
Octeber .... 2,696,400 423.700 39,000 
November .. 3,421,800 746,700 176,000 
December 3,308,400 410,400 153,400 

Total .... 66,274,200 8,525,300 1,495,000 





DEFINITION OF OSNABURG 


Osnaburg 
cloth made 


is 
of short 


heavy, 
staple 


coarsely woven 
cotton fibers 


too short to be used in sheeting. Construc- 
tion of goods is described in terms of the 


number of yards to the pound: 


37” 4.00 yd. 


means 4 yd. of 37° material to the pound. 


ALMANACK 











(RECEIPTS, SHIPMENTS IN BU.) 





Kansas City Feed Movement 


Bran and shorts, in tons. Source: Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 


1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 
1953 


1962.. 


1951 
1950 


7 ema 


1948 


1947... 
1946. 


1945... 


1944 


1943.... 
1942.... 
1941... 

1940.... 
1939.... 
1938.... 
1937.... 
1936.. 


Receipts Shipments 


63,270 
.710 

570 
.270 
.370 

660 
7,560 
.430 
.260 
440 
.910 
-080 
120 
745 
025 
400 
.725 
76.425 
79.900 
74,000 


259,890 
247,890 
256,230 
232,380 
230,670 
246,180 
289.230 
349,200 
336,420 
349.040 
392,730 
297,960 
389,460 
377,880 
414,990 
270.390 
303,375 
260.925 
301.150 
333.276 
319.500 


277,376 


MANUFACTURED FEED 


1957 l 

195¢ 461,450 
1955. 486,870 
1954 475,950 
1953 488,460 
1952. 617.230 
1951. 443,280 
1950. 446,040 
1949 411,630 
1948 310.710 
1947 373,380 
1946. 426,690 
1945 440,196 
1944... 443,520 
DG es. cuesecudenseoese 430,230 
2968. cccce 426,860 
1941 250,700 
Bee cecescoccens 219,200 
1939 204,876 
SEs c0cesecesenncsnstence 153.360 
1937. 204,200 
1936 274,050 















about 


industrial use 


U.S. Wheat Supply and Distribution 


By quarters, 000's omitted. 





10.000 


or 
w 


aste 


8 





Source: Grain Division, AMS, USDA 


SUPPLY 


. 


of period Imports 
Int T a P grain Total 
1illst s s u only supply 








l 444.326 908.71 947 1.857.828 
2,88 714,403 1,603,421 $2,363 1 784 
2.516 652,586 1,377,39 

DISTRIBUTION 
Ext s Feed & PI € sofs n 
f grain on esidual§ I es Exported 
7 073 1,413 228,539 1 3 9,117 
8,327 10,426 844 1 8 747 
8 82 381 2.953 69 1 3 708 













72 4,09 281,841 l ( 
sss 4 1 oF 7 1 674 
3,161 3,434 254,417 12 7 16,385 
7 3 $13,847 228 125,28 19,222 
wned nt i cc _— 
~ t $s, Ww ses 
Car in whea n ‘ t t 
eakfa food. §Mos i 
sta st er a es te 





St. Louis Grain Receipts 








By rail, woter and trucks, 000's omitted: 
Source: St. Lowis Merchants Exchange. 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
1957 31,999 44,911 2,888 96 2,246 
1956. 38.950 49,228 4,780 114 2,090 
1965.. 32,381 5,787 494 1,804 
1954 36,314 6,659 40 2,206 
1953 7.790 653,356 8,264 30 1,732 
1952.. 34,999 49,440 9,846 2 1,590 
1951 33.415 37.081 10,594 17 1,898 
1950.. 26,752 41,565 8,111 77 1,508 
1949 30,399 38,542 9,141 41 1,354 
1948 28,604 6,738 49 2,134 
1947 36,667 6,144 12 1,701 
1946 25,325 10,697 90 2,209 
1945 29,563 9,469 97 3,068 
1944 978 17,825 4,506 322 2.719 
1943 19,651 25,969 8,748 331 3,902 
1942 11,880 26.042 3,240 886 1,902 
1941 16,035 13,491 2,784 149 2,156 
1940. 19,501 14,840 3 466 44 1,801 
1939. 26,753 17,189 3,010 28 1,859 
1938 21,153 30,861 4,483 85 1,855 
1937 22,396 22,579 6.513 137 2,171 
1936 14,916 20,082 7,266 176 2,329 
1935. 12,007 10,346 4,909 181 1,426 


Duluth-Superior Lake Shipments 








By calendar years, 000's omitted Source 
Duluth Board of Trade. 
DOMESTIC GRAIN 
Flax 
Wheat Corn Oats I s 
) 61,807 2 1 82 i 18,42 4 
195¢ 82.241 109 10.732 6,.65018,.191 7,73 
1955 6.02 4.498 5,732 1,814 47 9.074 
1954 68.665 19.866 4,28 a4 7.5 98 
1953 59,327 15,041 
1952 69.44 97 188 8 22 
1951 108,732 6 6f 417 4 6.894 
1950 905 19 ‘ 26 4.874 8 
1949. 100.52 4 9 * 47 
1948 84,846 9 8 5.631 283 § 
1947 83.354 3.869 9.667 @ 68 4 4 
INCA FLOOD CONTROL 
The Incas of Peru, faced with the gigant! 


problem of erosion on towering mountair 
slopes, carted rich earth for hundreds of 
miles on the backs of llamas and built 


enormous walls of masonry to guard against 
floods—with the result that even today 
after 4,000 years of steady cultivation, their 
descendants are still living off the plots 





39 





































































tIncludes soybeans. 


Minneapolis Grain, Flour and Feed Movement 





U.S. Grain Stocks on Farms 



























By calendar years, 000's omitted. Source: Mi lis Grain Exchang Stocks on first of month specified, 000's 
RECEIPTS omitted (in bushels). Source: Agricultural Mar- 
Bushel keting Service, USDA. 
Flour, Millfeed, Totals Wh 
sacks tons Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed grain op Jan Apr July 
1957 . . 143,236 53,119 35,613 66,437 4,484 28,065 338,845 met yey ee Ape 
1956 . . 138,422 22,618 35,431 87,066 10,947 28,426 $330,271 1956 18734 ag page 
1955 ° °. 128,098 38,247 35,144 76,771 5,968 27,909 312,037 19 1145 . 40 ¢ ee: 
1954 °. ° 133,061 32,758 38,223 65,841 4 35,871 317,198 me or ane - gt coe io 
unt... *. . 120,291 29.691 38.399 54.924 2) 19.567 285.147 et et +4 + £37,90 
| ere *. *. 142,871 22,496 35.892 64,008 5.72 22.319 293.21 + page ~ woos - 
1951. °. e, 163,293 21,424 36,557 66,318 9,837 23,648 321,077 1951 6242 17127 me ors a. 
ee e. °. 122,049 24,332 26,463 63,314 6,559 30,827 272.544 1O50 18 20 193.579 ex 2et 4 
1949.. °. °. 140,270 34,702 38,750 76,524 8,024 22.647 320,917 1949 87450 242.68 an een ting} 
eee ?, w 142,911 26,497 45,313 60.045 9.448 40,048 323,262 1948 12782] 256.577 94 48! > oe 
Re °. *. 157,068 24,766 70,583 76,13 7,014 20.730 47 6600 139.8 a 61 : 
29GB. ccces °. e, 117,992 18,971 70,981 62,653 4,806 14,218 194¢ 60.959 198.48 41 m4 
eee °. °. 126,109 30,744 72,302 58,230 6.128 19,224 194 $4638 8 87'703 1 , 
DORs 60 isc *, si 189,171 11,355 52,457 59,431 4,°29 17,936 1944 8 1 ' 1 : 
” Rr *.. 208,976 12,087 58,905 78,560 13,943 26,951 400,478 194 184.754 1.17 189.574 ‘ 
*Figures not available. tincludes soybeans. 19 71,77 8 1 lf 
SHIPMENTS sep hae SR ty 86.675 483,9 
1940 229,374 149.4 b] i 118 
Bushels —_ — -——- —- 
Flour, Millfeed, Totals, Corn 
sacks tons Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed grain 1958 7,495 
488 53,040 44,168 27,378 49,945 4,111 4,190 184,833 6 ay 149 98 8 
508 49,328 18,105 24,905 54,635 7,041 5,696 +165,076 19 . aan G08 4 Ake of “* oa aed 
§ : 501 44,182 37,967 27,417 56,584 4,071 4,242 +174,463 1954 148-016 147 . ofe e208 . aan 
eee 13,066 550 49,545 32,651 29,500 47,241 8.713 175,876 ’ 158.110 1454 026 11 + 
1953 14,407 533 40,720 29,232 35,979 43,788 4.498 155,886 . 1900496 1.037 ; - th 
1952...... 14,439 526 51,478 21,171 28,780 56.340 954 = 185,167 7951 Sone a Sam ae mri po “ 
a 13,383 526 60,878 21,157 28,915 54,026 7,447 179.634 ‘ 283352 1560 1.017 19 oo 
See 14,82 620 36,261 21,037 19,273 49,774 6.207 137,744 1949. 2.479619 1754.99 eae es 
re 13,430 644 49,013 31,255 24,048 53,816 2.982 167,475 1948. 1.486.221 °831'398 YT : 
SR nae 12,146 ©6557 56,236 18,425 37,070 53,768 8,398 184,795 1947 112.113 1.262 541 exe 
1947 15,991 9819 65,943 22,141 56,808 58,212 3,694 209,883 194¢ 847.153 ] » 8 194 , 
-, ee 14,327 887 49,379 15,542 71,251 50,894 6,047 195,646 1945 066.719 1.289 38 718 81 
SO66. coves 14,207 930 68,648 27,509 51,985 45,895 4,349 3.839 202,135 944. 1,932,862 1,073.1 551.67 7 
~~ ee 13,115 1,008 101,523 9,618 46,867 47,192 5,730 2,963 213,893 94 1 0 1.357.328 791.029 
1943 12,726 835 117,744 11,828 48,780 57,111 9,180 3,720 248,363 1942 290 1.281 68 57.779 «4 
‘ 1 
1 























































Wheat 
24,962,160 
32,499,172 
29,049,788 
39,467,786 
32,126,106 
24,285,923 
23,951,413 
20,891,745 
28,631,032 
28,170,300 
22,415,226 
19,564,115 
33,284,840 
30,044,685 
21,858,135 


Year Wheat 
296T .cccvede 11,394,122 
ERSS ..cwcce 18,658,732 
1OBE. ccccccs 12,056,611 
1954 20,544,097 
I9GS. ccccvece 17,042,238 
BOBS. cevscoe 7,560,546 
ROS. ccccecs 11,484,200 
ee 8,236,947 
3949. ccccces 14,175,342 
1948. wcvcess 15,494,400 
Perey 8,807,535 
R966 .cccvecs 9,216,200 
BD4E. ccccese 20,740,000 
1944. wccccee 16,541,000 


6,964,900 





Toledo 


By calendor years (in bushels). 


Corn 
38,756,632 
49,301,081 
46,980,757 


Corn 
30,521,851 
41,947,378 
34,247,882 
924 
25,575 
77,557 
2,517 
50,970 
70,000 
.800 
,000 
° ,200 
2,059,600 
1,200,000 
3,795,200 














bare 
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Source: Toledo Board of Trade . Sted 8 
RECEIPTS 195 941 é 
9 72804 
Oats Rye Barley Soybeans Tota +7 oe ene rt : + = 
8,413 54,797 107,764 11,047,107 ’ 764,897 44 58 1 a7 38 
5,267 54,811 280,334 9,016,292 $22.1 
860 139,368 328,298 11,944,297 951 8 
»856,5388 102,153 5 8,317,631 7 s { 79.9 
737 2 7,452,455 4 456 5 7 y 
0 5,686,192 ‘ - 18 4 . 
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Grain Movement 

















































6,926,495 
4,130,626 









none 



















































SHIPMENTS 

Oats Rye Barley Total 
4,237,500 11,900 48,400 52,450,320 BOERNER SAMPLER AND DIVIDER 
2,272,500 88,400 175,320 77,488,179 s dé e was invented 1 E. G. ! 
7,885,000 7,100 108,000 Gene “eae Ser Aiciiion “ol oe gg 
5,605,000 27,200 36,400 1,595 =3M 7 : te 
2,987,500 14,400 8,000 —— “_— 
3,095,000 17,600 7 
3,760,000 25,600 
3,343,500 43,200 
4,860,000 36,800 1° 1 “ae 2 
2,227,500 86,400 26,128,700 re hick 
3,307,500 150,400 40,000 20,016,635 ar erage anes 
5.229.600 43,000 227,000 21,464,000 A into two st 
2,310,000 19,500 582,000 27,994,700 pproximately eq 
2.692,200 357,000 642.000 596,800 24,029,000 gn may t lified 
3,146,500 1,452,000 ,431,000 68,800 18,858,400 , 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 





DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 






SOYA BEANS 







Founded 1852 









MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 
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U.S. Farm Income, 1957 Wheat Movement at U.S. Centers 
Cash receipts from U.S. farm marketings years, bushels, 000's omitted, except where noted. Source: The Northwestern Miller 
totaled $30 billion in 1957, 1% below 1956 
but still well above 1955 Average price RECEIPTS: 5 
1951 1952 195 


received from the sale of farm products 
the vol . 
i l4 , 5 





was up nearly 3% from 1956, but 
ume of farm marketings dropped 
Including government payments, t« 1 cas ~ 
ne L ernmer pa New York 
receipts showed a slight gain ov 5 
t f ‘ ' ¢ Minneapol 
pts from livestock r estoc ro 
yul.-Super 
. 


ucts ro é o 8 ‘ o . A 


SHIPMENTSS ‘ 





U.S. Wheat, Flour Imports by Crop Years 


By crop years, bushels, 000's omitted. Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA 
Wheat - ther To wheat, Wheat 
Unfit for Flour r t lou n for milling 
the nd and 








BATTER PROCESS EXPLAINED 
BROWN-DUVEL MOISTURE TESTER methe 1943 by Carl E nat <2 
Rist t I Northern Regional R 


distillation type of moisture 
certain quantity of grain 
al is cooked or heated 


certain quality and a 


star s 


yrescribed directions as to length 
of time heating and the final tempera 
ture attained. Th inal temperature used 
varies somewhat different commodities 
or materials. During the heating the mois 
ture in the grain or material is distilled 
off, collected and measured 


uten and brea 
By this techniqus 
those constitt it 


and the operat 
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Chicago Receipts and Shipments 








THE | By route, 000's omitted. Source: Chicago Board of Trade 
. RECEIPTS 
FLOUR MILLER ~ Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley S'yb’ns Total Flour 
N | bu bu bu bu bu bu bu sacks 
: AND | By lake— 
: From Port Arthur, 













Ft. William, Can ‘ 360 1,141 839 253 4,593 
BAKER’S LIBRARY =") 
Not listed . covecese 2,887 889 2 6 6,( 








by lake » O47 sso 1.141 2 839 253 ° 536 10.605 






FLOUR FOR MAN’ 5 BREAD By 
By Storck & Teague 






waterways 6.551 34,199 5,091 13,488 69.3 





















Chi 161 1,58 187 4,287 1,094 886 
Published in August, 1952. A University of Illin 1,784 15.312 1.4 15¢ S ‘| g 
Minnesota Press book, written after years Chi y 82 89 1 ) ) > 468 18 
of coreful research by two men in close Chic 751 11.076 1.48 8 831 1 1 8 
connection with the flour milling industry. Gulf 4,81 ‘ 8 § P 8 8 
The early chapters are historical in charac- Chica 1.809 6,52 ‘ 
ter, dealing with the rise of man and the Ch t. Paul , R.R. 1,111 13,318 1 ‘ 12 1.69 89 9.077 
relationship of his diet, , food-eating and Wabash Ry 969 ..668 ‘4 1¢ 87 ‘1: 95 1177 
growing habits. The tech Chi. Gt. Western Ry ‘31 if i . 1,159 37 > 151 1 464 
of the milling industry, and the contribu- Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe Ry 69 29°97 1 , °4 61 - 
tions of inventors and technicians follow {| Minn, St. P. & SS. Marie Ry 1 : 154 1,15 6¢ ‘ ) 74 
and the finol chapters discuss the business = | Elgin, Joliet & East. Ry 156 , 
side of milling and in a chapter ‘‘Looking ° Eastern & Southe ern Lines g 16.694 § 8 1.91 ‘ 14 

ord."’ Excellent illustrations, and biblio- 

graphical references of great value. ..$7.50 = Total by r 1 § 99 396 8 11.8 ' 18 1 - 


BUSINESS WITHOUT vg eBetal receipts .......... 34236 197,877 T6160 2988 Rane Sata , 
BOUNDARY Dee. 8, 1956 s-s-... 10,12 17,271 2,832 2911 67813 angs7 











By James Gray Grand totals .. 34,960 154.848 18.99 899 12.122 41.359 269.180 25.64 
The story of General Mills, Inc., from its SHIPMENTS 
: beginnings in all divisions, to 1954. A dro- Wheat Corn fat = . = 
§ matic story that is of more than trade bu bu ' . 
id terest . ; - dies 75 






INSECT PESTS OF ‘STORED mR ~ 246 
GRAIN AND GRAIN PROD- | °="°s2 Sy. ae Ve 
uCcTS | vi Bae . 237 237 
































By Richard T. Cotton n, O1 . : 
eal, Que 1,191 91 
Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology to 2088 1 191 
ond Plant Quarantine of the U.S. Depart- Que 7 eas 
ment of Agriculture. The book deals with T », Or Aisa > a a mene 
fects, tests, research, P= a ar : Walkerville, Ont eee it ? 508 ; = oe 
in modern methods of insect control. | sebicginadie, viahieaee ani 
text book and manual for those coponed | Total by lake 2.777 10,827 64 7.469 21.137 
in storage, and of By Illinois waterways << aa 401 51 240 a0 (ef eae 
groin. 245 pages, 6x9, photo-offset. “1952 fos ’ 
edition is of the 1950 revision...... $4.00: | ~ o&N Western Ry 123 1.403 51 Ss - - wee 
oe: o | ; ; > R ‘73 , . + + yh + 
} 






“THE GRAIN TRADE: HOW IT | 


WORKS (1956) 


By James S. Schonberg, Vice President, 
? Uhlmann Grain Co. 


A comprehensive book on the mechanics of 
merchandising and trading in cash and aatee amit : Ps ; ane ate : 
grain futures in the U.S. and Me ay Tells mr . — — om . ‘ . . . 3,3is 
: of whet happens to grain a ur- Total by rail 13.23 7 
chase from the farmer, how it is led, Tr ——- > 
stored and conditioned, the establishing of 
price even before the crop is planted, the 
: role of the university professor in the grain 
= trade. This authoritative book will become | 
& the leading reference book on this subject | = 0°! 
° for farmers, county agents, legislators, for- Total s 
: eign buyers, government personnel, teach- ee st ; at bY 
Gi Gb. 0s. cnceccdsnssberascase san $6.00 accounted for . 6,493 31 5,225 247 869,642 6,411 100,84 1s 


ooo iran otals --+ 34,960 


















59,286 10,31 97 475 6,491 94.767 5.808 








otal shipments se 17,260 70,5 11,66 4,139 2,475 14,226 120,295 5,808 
re and afloat in har- 
1957 


































































































eoenenevesenouecnooecen 154,848 - se aa ee 
NEW MANUAL FOR ‘BAKERS 4 *Railroad receipts and shipments are actual carlots converted into bushels usit 
: age bushels per car reported by Chicago Board of Trade weighmaster for various ¢ 
By Joseph Amendola = | **Not available 
Will be wanted by yng d baker for his own = 
use and in teaching his helpers. Reci ore = 
erranged step-by-step with careful instruc- - : 
tions, and cover all yeast made products, © Dust Explosion Data GRAIN, FLOUR BROKERS 
cakes, cookies, pies, puddings, icings and * The National Fire Protection Assn. has Merchandise agents or brokers ranked 
frostings, fillings, assorted pastries and des- - published a book containing a record of third among all wholesale establishments 
serts. Fifty illustrations of methods, fin- all dust explosions of importance in the sales wit beted 29 bil ”" 
ished products and charts. The author has - U.S. since 1860. A comparison of just f< sales with a total of $39 billion, according 
been an instructor in baking, cake decorat- |; related categories, explosions due to fee to the summary of wholesale trade f the 
ing and ice carving at the Culinary Insti- © and cereal flour, grain and seed dust 1954 Census of Business of the U.S. Bureau 
tute of America in New Haven, Conn., since * | discloses llowing relationships: Grair Ste r 
1950. He has tested all formulas in this = | dust explosions have exacted the highest all ° ‘®® Census. 
book for taste, cost and acceptance by the - round toll in dollars lost, and in persons Of interest to the m in 
public. They are Fong = agg designed for : killed and injured. Feed and cereal dust this group were 65 flour tal 
young bokers on the job, for instructors in explosions were the next most disastrous anil f $168.455.000 3 
vocational schools and supervisors of 808 classification, followed by flour dust and, sales of $168,455,( - = 
apprentices. 160 pages ............ at the end, by seed dust explosions. In the penses were 1.3% of sales 
— . 7 order of importance, grain dust explosions showed an average of less tha three « 
in the period covered accounted for a finar , = ‘ i+ . ‘ : 
ORDER FROM cial loss of $41,643,107, plus 134 killed and ployees per business, by ith 6 a e pro 
425 injured; feed and cereal dust explosions prietors of unincorporated businesses 
READER SERVICE DEPARTMENT $11,365,572, plus 69 killed and 305 njured In the grain trade the survey showed 
flour dust explosions $8,449,595 plus 33 killed 230 grain brokers or merchandise agents 
THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. and te y+ gy — aced = — osions a doing $1,129,086,000 in sales with an oper 
loss of 2,363,300 plus 9 illec and 6 ir ine ¢ ense of , enl Th > re 
P.O. BOX 67 jured. The new book is entitled ‘Report — ay 1 nt aM pss a abe 
of Important Dust Explosions’ and, in ad ver 1,009 employees on the rolls, with 
MINNEAPOLIS 40, MINN. dition to statistics, it contains special narra 123 active proprietors of unincorporated 
eee tion on selected explosions businesses 
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U.S. Trade in Oilcake, Meal U.S. Stocks of Principal Feed Grains 


Imports and tons, 000's omitted. . . 
Seureet Agris ee ert sting Service, USDA. Distribution of Jon. 1 stocks, 000's omitted. Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA 


CORN 
IMPORTS Commodity Interior mill 

Yr. begin- Cotton- Soy- Lin- Pea- Terminal Credit elevator & 
ning Oct. seed nut Year Farm market Corporation* warehous¢ 
1956....... 2.5 9 56.6 Average 1950-54 .. 2,119,843 53,630 301,293 107,259 
1949 2,479,619 50,330 43,088 
1950 : 2,283,352 51,688 100,609 
1951 2,109,242 59,365 315, 826 28,615 
1952 900,496 51,954 304,712 534 
1953 2,158 52,039 243,717 97,948 
1954 2,148,016 3,106 39 591 
1955 2.116,7 0,2 515 7 55,938 

2, 214,697 5 gf 

2,338 

2,457 
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EXPORTS 


Yr. begin- Cotton- Soy- 
ning Oct. seed bean 
1956 eon 30.1 443.2 
BeeRssacces Sees ne 
1954 167.9 
1963 63.2 
_,. Tr 55 
Piiecensas 

1950 


2.441 
618 
2,090 


057 


47 
o34 
559 
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Oeorwwo 
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SORGHUM GRAINS 
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240.3 
328.8 

*Not separately reported. tLess than 50 
tons. Compiled from data of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and Bu- 
reau of the Census 


E. F. HUTTON & COMPANY 


34 Offices From Coast to Coast 
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KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
AND 


OTHER PRINCIPAL EXCHANGES 











Solicits Your Business in 


Grain and Other Commodities Futures 


111 WEST 10TH STREET KANSAS CITY, MO. Phone BAltimore |-3600 
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ANOTHER CALIFORNIA MILLING CORP. UNIT 


DESIGNED...AND BUILT...BY MACDONALD 


ONE OF THE NATION'S MOST MODERN FLOUR PRODUCING PLANTS 





California Milling Corporation 


. long served by Macdonald Eng 


i’ 


ineering Compat . called on Macdonald 
again to build the most modern flour milling facility in the United States. Cor 
structed by the Macdonald Engineering Co. of California, it reflects the latest practice 


both in mill construction and in milling flow and equipment 


Macdonald Engineering Co. is proud that it may point to this, and other, C 
fornia Milling Corp. facilities as projects in which Macdonald engineers have 
taken part. In addition to the newest flour milling unit, other California Millin 
Corp. facilities designed and built by Macdonald include concrete grain silos at Los 
Angeles, bulk grain truck unloading facilities and a grain dryer at Corcorar 


California. 


MACDONALD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2349 YONGE ST., TORONTO, CANADA 885 BRYANT ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
22 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Alaska and Puerto Rico had such laws, the and West Virginia. Georgia prohibits the point of origin to the transit point the 
~ ~ i a ~" aot —— at Bi De ni — *s EE US ~~ y = ON —_— a = s —s | ftawawt Bawaba } on - BOs sm aon fm enw be on A 





Packaging @ Labeling @ State Fiourlaws @ 


MILLING INDUSTRY SECTION 


Packaging and Labeling Laws 


Federal and state laws govern the packag- 
ing and labeling of flour in the U.S. The 
state laws conform with federal rules but 
vary considerably in regulatory detail. 

The federal statute governing packaging 
and labeling of flour is the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938, which became effec- 
tive June 26, 1939. This law superseded the 
Food and Drugs Act of 1906. It is ad- 
ministered by the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. The law ap 
Plies to foods, drugs and cosmetics which 
move in interstate commerce. The person 
shipping or offering to ship in interstate 
commerce has the responsibility of conform 
ing to the law, no matter whose name ap 
pears on the goods, unless he is acting in 


good faith under a guaranty supplied by 
the person from whom he received the 
goods 


The federal act prohibits adulteration and 
misbranding of articles within its scope 
Flour is considered to be adulterated if it or 
its container consists in any degree of a 
poisonous or deleterious substance, if it con 
tains any filthy, putrid or decomposed sub- 
stance, if it has been packed or held under 
unsanitary conditions or if damage or in- 
feriority has been concealed in any manner 


Label Requirements 

the labeling re- 
contained 
Drug and 


A general statement of 
quirement for food packages is 
in Section 201 (n) of the Food, 
Cosmetic Act, which states: 

“If an article is alleged to be misbranded 
because the labeling is misleading, then in 
determining whether the labeling is mis- 


leading there shall be taken into account 
(among other things) not only representa- 
tions made or suggested by statement, 
word, design, device, or any combination 
thereof, but also the extent to which the 
labeling fails to reveal facts material in 
the light of such representations or mate- 
rial with respect to consequences which 
may result from the use of the article 


to which the labeling relates under the 
conditions of use prescribed in the labeling 
thereof or ander such conditions of use as 
are customary or usual.” 

Under the federal law the required label- 
ing information must appear on the side or 
panel displayed under customary conditions 
of purchase. If any of the required informa- 
tion should appear elsewhere on the package 
it must be complete and conform to the 
requirements for the same information ap- 
pearing on the main label. The label infor- 
mation must not be false or misleading in 
any particular. The name of the article 
must be shown as its usual or common 
name unless a standard of identity has been 
established, in which case the name in the 
standard is required. It is therefore neces- 
sary that flour packages carry the appro- 
priate name: flour, enriched flour, bromated 
flour, enriched bromated flour, durum flour 
self-rising flour, enriched self-rising flour, 
phosphated fiour, whole wheat flour, bro 
mated whole wheat flour, whole durum 
wheat flour, crushed wheat, cracked wheat 
farina, enriched farina and semolina. 

The label must show the true name and 
address of the manufacturer, packer or 
distributor. If the name shown is not that 
of the actual manufacturer, it must be 
preceded by ““Manufactured for and Packed 
by”, “Distributed by,” or other similar 
phrase. The address shown may be that of 
the person's principal place of business in 
lieu of a branch packing or distributing 
plant provided the statement is not mis- 
leading. The name on the package may be 
a trade name if it has a legally recognized 
identity and if the manufacturer has a legal 
right to do business under it. Completely 
fictitious trade names and those of no recog- 
nized legal standing are forbidden. 


Weight on Label 


The main label must contain an accurate 
statement of the contents of the package, 
and must be in terms generally understood 
by consumers. It is not necessary to use the 
terms “net” or “net weight” because the 
statute requires the weight expressed to 
be net. The term “net weight when packed” 
is regarded as misleading and should not be 
used. Reasonable variations in weight from 
that stated on the label are permitted if the 
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variations are caused by ordinary and cus- 
tomary exposure to conditions which nor- 
mally occur in good distribution practice, 
or if caused by unavoidable deviations in 
weighing individual packages which occur 
in good distribution practice. All the pack- 
ages in a given shipment must average as 
much as the stated weight for a single 
package, and no unreasonable shortage is 
permitted even though it may be compen- 
sated for by overages in other packages of 
the same shipment. 


Bleached Flour 


The word “bleached” must immediately 
precede or follow the name of the flour, 
except when the name is part of the trade- 
mark or brand. In that case the word 
“bleached” must be so placed with regard 
to the trademark or brand as to be con- 
spicuously related to the name. 

Under the law a person is exempted 
from penalties for introducing adulterated 
or misbranded food into interstate com- 
merce if he establishes a guaranty, signed 
by the person from whom he received the 
food in good faith, to the effect that the 
article is not adulterated or misbranded 
within the meaning of the act. There are 
two types of guaranty permitted: (1) cov- 
ering a specific shipment, in which case 
it may be attached to the invoice or bill 
of sale, and (2) general and continuing. The 











label must not contain any representation 
that the article is guaranteed under the act. 
ee es 
* 
Enriched Flour 

Note rt Food, Drug nd ¢ et Act 
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Flour Bread 
standard standard 
Required Min Max. Min. Max 

Thiamine 2.0 2.5 1.1 1.8 

Riboflavin 1.2 1.5 0.7 1.6 

Niacin 16.0 20.0 10.0 15.0 

Tron 13.0 16.5 8.0 12.6 
Optional 

Calcium ..... 500 625 300 800 

Vitamin D ..260 1000 160 750 

USP units 
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Labeling for Enriched Bread 


Regulations of the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act dealing with minimum 
daily requirements for riboflavin and niacin 
were revised and published in the Fed 
eral Register of June 1, 1957. The label 
statement for enriched bread « 
ommended to comply with the 
lations is 

“One half pound of this br 
you with at least the following rf 










it 
ut 




















of your minimum daily requirement for 
these essential food substances: thiamine 
(Vitamin B;) 55% riboflavin (Vitamin B;) 
30%; niacin (another “B vitamin) 60% 


iron 40%."’ 

However, if 8 slices actually weigh one 
half pound, it is held permissible and de- 
sirable to place a previously recommended 
reference to “8 slices” in the dietary state- 
ment. 

The same label statement is 
enriched white rolls and buns except that 
the following change should be made: The 
words “this bread’’ should be deleted and 
“these rolls’ substituted; the statement 
would then read “one half pound of these 
rolls supplies, etc. .. .” 

Unless the word “enriched” is used on 
the label of rolls or buns it is not neces- 
sary to use a dietary statement. But should 
the word “enriched” appear any place on 
the label other than in the list of ingredi- 
ents, the dietary statement is required. 

These label requirements apply only to 
those bakery products which move in inter- 
state commerce 

Details of label requirements for wheat 
flour products and mixtures are contained 


proper for 






in “Definitions and Standards for Food.” 
< ainable from the Department f He th, 
E 1 and Welf , Food nd Drug 
Administration, Washington 2 D 
. 
Prepared Mixes 
In prepared flour mixes, it is not neces 


sary to show the amounts of each con- 
stituent in the mix, but the ingredients 
should be listed in a descending order of 





the am of each ingred'tent. All in- 
gredients should be noted on the label, ex- 
cept as permitted in the standard of 
identity. 


Enrichment Premix Standard 


A schedule of recommended levels of en- 
*hment ingredients in premixes has been 
cified by the technical committee of the 
illers National Federation. The levels pro- 
a safety factor to insure compliance 
government standards for enriched 


ounts 











recommended levels to be added to 





id of natural flour are 1.9 megs 
thia 1.156 megs riboflavin 13.7 megs 
niacin, 12 mgs iron These amounts when 
added to the amounts in flour s} in all 

ases bring the product up to mini- 





lard for enriched flour 





urers of commercial 

informed of these re 

2d assurance has been 
premixes conforming to these specifications 
will be made available to millers. These 
premixes should be added to the fiour 


stream at the rate recommended by the 
manufacturer and feeders should be ad- 
justed carefully on that basis and watched 
closely, the federation points out 

The technical committee recommends ad- 
dition of a uniform amount of the pre- 
mix to all grades of flour, except that in 
the rare cases where clears and stuffed 
straights are treated special rates of addi- 
tion may be calculated provided the 10% 
safety factor is observed It ts possible 
that in some cases short patent flour may 
require a slight addition to the standard 
rate of feeding but such instances can be 
determined by analysis. 


State Enrichment Laws 








When War Food Adr tra n r 
No. 1 was rescinded, Oct 194 
€ it have statutory support ex- 
ept n those states, whicl anticipating 
this ent had passed ws all for 
ompulsory enrichment. At the beginning of 
1958, 28 states and the territories of Hawa 
45 
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Alaska and Puerto Rico had such laws, the 
states being: Alabama, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wyoming. 
All the state laws follow closely those 
of WFO-1. The statutes uniformly exempt 
flour ground for toll, or flour sold to bak- 
ers, distributors and other secondary proc- 
essors if the sale is accompanied by a cer- 


tificate from the purchaser of intent to 
enrich. 
Most of the laws include a provision 


similar to the following: “In the event 
of an existing shortage or imminent short- 
age of any required ingredient, with the 
result that the sale and distribution of 
flour and bread may be substantially im- 
peded by the enforcement of the statute, 
an order will be made effective immediately 
permitting the omission ef such ingredients 
from flour and bread. 


Used Flour Sack Regulations 


The following 13 states and the District 
of Columbia have regulations which pro- 
hibit the use of secondhand bags in the 
packaging and sale of flour: Georgia, Il- 
linois, Kansas, Michigan, Montana, Ne- 
North Carolina, Okla- 
Texas, Washington 


braska, New Jersey, 
South Carolina, 


homa, 


and West Virginia. Georgia prohibits the 
use of secondhand bags for packaging and 
sale of flour except that mills may ship to 
blenders in used bags, provided such bags 
have been well laundered, mended and are 
sanitary and that the blenders use only new 
bags after blending the flour, and manufac- 
turers may pack flour for their own use 
in used containers which are well laun- 
dered and sanitary. Several states permit 
the use of secondhand sacks in packaging 
flour provided they are properly laundered 
and sanitary. These states are Louisiana, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New York, Tenness 
Utah and Wisconsin. The remaining 
states and Hawaii have no regulations pro- 
hibiting the use of secondhand containers 


Milling in Transit 


Milling in transit is the practice of ship- 
ping a carload of a commodity from point 
A to point B, there unloading it and sub- 
jecting it to some process, after which re- 
shipment is made to point C beyond at a 
through freight rate less than the combina- 
tion of rates to and from point B—as 
would be applicable in the absence of the 
transit-stop provision. 

The point at which the commodity orig- 
inates in the first instance is known as the 
“point of origin.” The point at which the 
stop is made for processing is the “transit 





point." The point to which reshipment is 
later made from the transit point is the 
“final destination.” 


When the commodity moves from its 
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"Sunlite” Flours 











Complete Grain and Feed Service 


STORAGE FACILITIES FOR BULK GRAIN 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


point of origin to the transit point the 
local freight rate thereto is paid; and when 
reshipment is ultimately made beyond, from 
B to C, the rate paid is the difference be- 
tween the rate already paid from A to B 
and the through rate from A to C. This 
difference is less than the flat local rate 
from B to C, and is known as the “transit 
balance rate.’ 


For example, if the inbound freight rate 
on wheat from its origin to the milling 
point is 25¢ a 100 Ib., and the freight rate 


on flour from the milling point to final desti- 
nation is 50¢ this combination of rates, 
totaling 75¢, would be paid by the miller 
at the milling point in the absence of the 
transit arrangement 

This transit practice seems to have start 
ed in 1870 at Nashville, Tenn., where a 
practice of rebilling or reshipping grain un- 
der its provisions was inaugurated From 
that beginning it has grown to 
where it has long been a universal 
in the railroad transportation of grain and 
its products. The same principle is applied 
to many other commodities 

The theory of it is to give to the shipper 
or processer the right to stop a shipment 
at an intermediate point for storage or to 





change the form or substance of the com- 
modity shipped, and then reship to final 
destination at a total freight charge not 
exceeding that applicable had the ship- 
ment not been stopped 


The further theory is that the move- 
ments to and from the transit or processing 
point are in fact parts of a single con- 
tinuous transaction While the freight is 


stopped at the transit point, the continu 
ous movement is merely suspended tempo- 
rarily, the intention of the shipper being 








to forward the goods to their ultimate 
destination 

The universal application of transit in 
connection with freight rates on grain and 
grain products has resulted from the policy 
of equ transportation costs of 


<d in the 





ous proc whether 
wheat fields where the produced, 
at the final destinations grain 
or its products are consumed, or at points 

te between the grain fields and 
consumption in the reasonably 
traffic 


essors — F 
grain is 
where the 


points of 


normal flow of the 





Haiti's Flour Mill 


Haiti's new flour mill a 
have cost $5 





reputed to et 
operations Sept. 16, 1957 ex- 
pected to be in the region a 


supplied by the 
Milwaukee 


day The machinery was 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 


The mill, owned by Societe Haitienne de 
Minoterie, is the first in the country and 
will eat into the business hitherto enjoyed 


by flour importers American mi 
sacks to Haiti in the fis« 


1956-57, the Canadian 





Haiti grows no wheat 
will have to be brot t 
the U.S. reported as 
in providing requirements 








Backing the mill is Clint Murchison 
Texas oil man, and Roy Kelly, a Washin 
ton lawyer. Mr. Kelly is president 
company. Under Haitian law, the con 


will be exempted from taxes for five years. 
The staff includes six Americans 
direct a total labor force of 125 Haitians 





AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





More than 1,500 appraisal reports covering 
Milling and grain properties throughout 
The United States in the past thirty-one 


Years. Factual and Authoritative. 


Yearly Revision Service. 
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ALMANALA NUN DER 





. * - 
ALABAMA 
Legal sizes not designated for packages 


less than 5 Ib. but for packages of 56, 10, 
50, 100 and 200 lb Regulations follow feder 
al practice regarding variations. Flour may 
be sold at retail in any quantity from bulk 
stock by merchants, or sold in containers f 
more than 100 Ib. to commercial bakers and 








blenders, or for export. Label must state 

nanie type ff flour, net weight and 
and iddress rf t nufacturer of 
responsible to j i ng the arti 
the n t nformation must 


and conspicuously” marked on out 
package with ingredients given by 
their common names. Bleached flour must 
be so labeled. Supervising authority Dept 
of Agriculture and Industries, Montgomery 





ARIZONA 
ny size package legal if net weight is 
correctly shown Label must state net 


fac 





weight and name and address of mant 


turer, jobber or seller Information n 
clear and distinct English words in legible 
type"’ must Include grade or class of pr 





ucts. Shrinkage allowance of 24% perm 
on flour. Supervising authority Department 
of Weights and Measures, Phoenix 


ARKANSAS 


Any size package legal if net weight is 
correctly shown. Regulations follow federal 
practice regarding variations. Label must 
state net weight and name and address of 
manufacturer packer or distributor If 
name is not that of the actual manufac- 
turer, it must be qualified by ‘““Manufactured 
for and packed by.” “Distributed by’ or 
other “similar phrase."" Label must not be 
false or misleading in any particular and in 
formation must be plainly and correctly 
stated. Bleached 
It is unlawful for any 
ture, mix, comp 
in the state any flou 
unless certain vitar 
ents are cont 


flour must be so labeled 


person to n 


nufac- 








flour upervis t 
Health, Little 





CALIFORNIA 


Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of less than 4 Ib. and containers of 6. 10, 
26, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Flour 
may be sold at retail in any quantity from 
bulk stock by merchants, or sold in con 
tainers of more than 100 Ib. to commer 
cial bakers and blenders, or exchanged for 
wheat by mills grinding for toll, or for ex 
port. Label must not be “false or mislead 
ing’ in any particular. All lettering must 
be “legible and conspicuous” with the grade 
or class of product included. Label must 
state net weight and name and address of 
manufacturer or person responsible for plac 
ing the article on the market. If name is 
not that of actual manufacturer, it must 
be preceded by ‘“‘Packed for,” “Distributed 
by.” or equivalent phrase. Variations in 
weight are permitted if due to “unavoid- 
able leakage, shrinkage, evaporation, waste, 
or causes beyond the control of the seller 
acting in good faith.” For mill products 
having no legal moisture standard the pack- 
er is required to make “‘a reasonable weight 
allowance” at the time of packing to com- 
pensate for evaporation due to shrinkage 
Bleached flour must be so labeled. Super- 
vising authority: Department of Agriculture 
Sacramento 


COLORADO 


Legal package sizes limited to ynt 














of less than 5 ind containers of 10, 25 
60, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Flour may 
be sold at retail direct from bulk, or sold 
in containers of more than 100 Ib. to com 
mercial bakers and blenders, or exchanged 
for wheat by mills er 4 toll, or for 
export. Label must n or mislead 





2d information 





ing in any particu 








must be in the Eng ruage and, where 
printed, in type not smaller than 8 pt 
(brevier) capitals Net weight must be 





shown with reas¢ toleran 
crepancies due to <« arent atmospheric 
conditions allowed Name and address are 
not required but if given must be correct 
and words “Packaged by" or “Distributed 
by”’ must appear if name is not that of act- 
ual manufacturer. Bleached flour must be so 





labeled. Supervising authority: Weights and 
Measures Section, Colorado Department f 
Agriculture, Denver 

CONNECTICUT 


Any size package legal if net weight is 
correctly shown. Label must state net weight 
and name and address of manufacturer 
packer or distributor. If name given is not 
that of the actual manufacturer, it must be 
preceded by “Manufactured for and Packed 


ALMANACK NUMBER 








by.” or “Distributed by” or equivalent 
Regulations authorize tolerance of 
2 oz. on 49 Ib. sacks and 8 oz. on 24% Ib 
Average weight of at least 6 packages must 
equal weight stated on each. Label must be 
in the English language and must not be 
false or misleading in any particular. If any 
foreign word appears on the label, all re 
quired information must be given in the 
foreign language. Required information must 
be displayed with sufficient prominence as 











to render it likely to be read and under- 
stood under customary conditions of pur 
hase ar use. There are n regulations 
governis bleached flour Supervision au 
thority Commission of Food and Drugs 
Hartford 
DELAWARE 
Any size package legal if net weight is 


shown. Standards under the Fed 
Drug and Cosmetic Act must be 


correctly 
eral Food 


»bserved Label must be plain and con- 
spicuous with net weight stated. Regula 
tions allow reasonable variations. Bleached 
flour must be so labeled. Supervising author 
‘ te 3 . ey +} er Chat 


I 
Litle ¢ ware {¢ 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Any size 


correctly shown 
ern label, net 


package legal if net weight is 
Federal requirements gov 
weight and bleache 








Supervisi authority Hea 
and Ith Engineer 
of Gove nmmer 
Columbia 
FLORIDA 
Legal package sizes limited to cartons of 


less than 5 Ib. and containers of 2, 5, 10, 25 
50 and 100 Ib. Limitations do not apply to 
flour retailed direct from bulk, sold to the 
bakery trade or exchanged for wheat. Labe! 
must state net weight and name and ad- 
dress of actual manufacturer or distributor 
in “clearly legible printing or marking.” 
Variations from atated weight are per- 
mitted when caused by ordinary and cus- 
tomary exposure, or when caused by un- 
avoidable deviations which normally oc- 
cur in good distribution practice. Deviations 
kind in any one shipment 


of this must 
be as often above as below, but no un- 
reasonable shortages are permitted. Label 


must not be false or misleading with re- 
quired information prominently displayed 
Bleached flour must be so labeled. Supervis- 
ing authority: State Chemist, Department of 
Agriculture, Tallahassee. 


GEORGIA 

Legal package sizes limited to cartons of 
less than 5 Ib. and containers of 2, 56, 10, 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Limita- 
tions do not apply to fiour retailed from 
bulk. The label e full net weight 
of contents. Letters ating 
net contents are req 
type 
or brand name No 
tolerances or variations ched flour must 
be so labeied. Flour bleached with nitrogen 
peroxide is considered to be adulterated 
Supervising authority: Food and Feed Divi- 
sion, Department of Agriculture, Atlanta 





nust st 


ame size of 























IDAHO 
Pp : ) 1 35, f 
1 t nd I 1 t pro. 
stonn of ti + «)} . y to ¢ ¢ 
et ng urs s i hor 
ny eg a - ry te ¢ > 
or at t sale of fi s 
me rt r ex + 
ynta s f yr € ti r (ec) 
flours € S ho r r v grits 
packe mn < I t s ges 
net te of } , 
r (a excha P fw f t 
1 ng f t s g 
ity : rtment of r it I r I 
ILLINOIS 
Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 
It Lir ons do not apply to flour re- 
tailed bulk, or sold in <« tainers ¢ 
more than 100 Ib. to con bakers or 
‘rs, or exchanged f yt 8 
1 for toll, or for 1 must 





€ 
nted “plainly and English 
and in type not smaller pt. brevier 
yitals, and must include either the name 
of manufacturer and place of manufacture 
or name and address of packer or dealer 
Names should be “bona-fide’’ names of indi- 
viduals or that of a legally incorporated 
corporation. If any other name is used, the 
words “not incorporated” are required. Net 
weight must be stated on label. Regulations 
provide for reasonable tolerances. Bleached 








State Flour Laws and Regulations «+ « > 


flour must be so labeled. All flour and other 
cereal food products intended or used for 
human consumption shall be fr if 
the time and place of manufacture in new 


containers. No baker or other food pr 











shall use any flour or other cereal food 

product which has been packed in 

ous.y use iners Supervising 

ity Division of Foods, Dairie nd Stand 

ards, Department f Agricu ire, ¢ go 
INDIANA 


Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of less than 3 lb. and containers of 6, 10, 25, 
50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Limitations 

> not apply to flour retailed direct from 
bulk, or sold in containers of more than 
100 Ib. to commercial bakers or blenders, or 
exchanged for wheat by milis grinding for 
toll, or for export. Label must state net 
name and address of manu 
packer or distributor. If name is 
not that of actual manufacturer, it must be 
ified by ““Manufactured and Packed by,” 
“Distributed by,” or similar phrase. Toler 
ances are provided for loss of weight under 
conditions similar to federal rules. Label 
must not be false or misleading in any par 
ticular. Information must be shown plainly 
and conspicuously. Any flour which con 
plies with Federal Food, Drug and C 
Act will comply with state requ 
flour must be so labeled. Super 
uthority Food and Drug Bureau 

i 
































State Board of Health, Indianap ~ 
IOWA 

Lega ack sizes U te t ntainers 
t2 2 ) Ib. Lat ist state 
et t 1 name idress of manu 
fa packer or responsible for 

I f package If name is not that of 
manufacturer it must be preceded by 
“Packed for’ or “Distributed by” or equiv 
alent phrase. Information must be printed 
in English tn type not smalier than 8 pt 
heavy gothic capitals. Variations of any 





kind must be as often above as below 
Bleached flour must be so eled. Supervis- 
ing authority: Dairy and Food Division, De- 
par ent of Agriculture, Des Moines. 








KANSAS 

Legal package sizes limited to cartons of 
less than 5 Ib. and containers of 2, 6, 10, 25, 
59, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Limitations 
do not apply to flour retailed direct from 
bulk, or sold for export, or exchanged for 
wheat by mills grinding for toll, or sold in 
ontainers of more than 100 Ib. to com- 
mercial bakers or blenders. Label must not 
be “false or misleading’ and must be 
printed tn English with required informa 
tion shown in type not smaller than § pt 
brevier capitals. Net weight must be “plain 
ly and correctly” stated on outside of pack 





age. Name and address of manufacturer 
must be correctly shown on principal! label 
If name nd address are shown i are 








not those of the actual manufacturer, they 
be preceded by “Packed for,’ 
ibution by or an equivalent phrase 
i flour must be so labeled. The re 
identical with federal law 





nent is 






























Supervising authority State Board of 
Health, Topeka 
KENTUCKY 
Legal sizes limited to packages of 2, & 
10 5 and 100 Ib. Limitations do not ary 
ply to flour retailed direct fr« manufac- 
turer t onsumer, nor flour sold to bak- 
tr le at for 
to fs it 
s. E ts net 
weight, 1 anu 
fac rer pr on it 
in etters gible 
Bleached f De is 
ng tl Se 
¢ . ent of Ag e. Lal 
St 3 Sant 
LOUISIANA 
Ar size legal f net we . actly 
s Net weight ist t wn on label 
Regulations f w fe al f e with re 
2 riat Labe st not be 
sé . r ny {I cu and 
ition m pr ently a econ 
spicuously” displayed. It must ntain name 
and place of business o ifactu pack 
er, seller or distributor s not that 
f the actua manufa t must be 
led by Manufa red for and Packed 
by Packed for Distributed by or 
other similar phrase. Address may be the 
I s s | ncipal lace of business in lieu 
ff branch plant if statement is not mislead- 





ar i 
ing. Labe for self-rising flour must show 
in plain capital letters In English the name 
and domicile of the manufacturer or dealer, 
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the percentage by weight of each leavening 
ingredient. Leavening ingredients are lim- 
ited to 3%% of the self-rising flour. 
Bleached flour must be so labeled. All en- 
riched flour must be labeled “Enriched 
Flour.” Food manufacturers must register 
annually with the State Board of Health 
each product sold in Louisiana. Sample 
must be supplied on request. Registration 
fee may not exceed $2.50 for each separate 
and distinct product, with a maximum of 
$10 for any one concern. Label specimens 
must be submitted at time of registration 
and compliance with the Federal Food, 
Drug & Cosmetic Act in regard to prepara- 
tion and packaging will constitute compli- 
ance for registration. Supervising authority: 
State Board of Health, New Orleans. 


MAINE 


yackaged only in units of 3, 5, 
100 ib. avoirdupois weight. 
1its of less than 3 lb. or more 
ll be permitted. Label must 
state née g Reasonable variations are 
permitted ab must not be false or mis- 
leading mn ar particular with required in- 
formation lainly and conspicuously” 
shown. Pla manufacture must be stat- 
ed. Bleache flour must be so labeled. Su- 
pervising authority Department of Agricul- 
ture, Aug 


Shall 
10, 25, 
Packages 


than 1 


MARYLAND 


Any size package legal if net weight is 
correctly shown. Label must state net 
weight and place of manufacture. Reason- 
able variations in weight are permitted. 
Label requirements are same as those in 
federal law Bleached flour must be so 
labeled. Bleaching which causes damage or 
conceals inferiority is prohibited Super- 
vising authority: State Department of 
Health, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of less than 3 Ib. and containers of 6, 10, 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 lb. Limita- 
tions do not apply to flour retailed direct 
from bulk, or sold in containers of more 
than 100 Ib. to commercial] bakers or blend- 
ers, or exchange for wheat by mills grind- 
ing for toll, or for export. Label must state 
net weight. Reasonable variations are per- 
mitted under conditions similar to those 
in federal regulations. Label must be “plain 
and conspicuous”; type must be large 
enough to be readily seen and clearly legible 


under ordinary conditions of purchase. 
Bleached flour must be so labeled. Enriched 
flour must be labeled “Enriched Flour.” 
Supervising authority: Division of Standards, 
Department of Labor and Industries, Boston. 


MICHIGAN 


Legal package sizes limited to containers of 
5, 10, 25, 60, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. 
Limitations do not apply to containers of 
less than 6 Ib. or to flour and meals retailed 
direct from bulk, or sold in containers of 
more taan 100 Ib. to commercial bakers or 
blenders, or exchanged for wheat ground 
for toll, or for export. Net weight must be 
shown on priucipal label in “plain” Eng- 
lish words or numerals so that it can be 
“plainly read.” Label must not be false 
or misleading in any particular. Name 
and address of manufacturer or distributor 
must appear on label. Any product contain- 
ing ground buckwheat or any other cereal 
product or foreign substances must be dis- 
tinctly and legibly labeled “Buckwheat Flour 
Compound” in letters not less than % in. 
high. The name of the maker of the com- 
pound and the name of the factory and its 
lecation shall follow. Bleached flour must 
be so labeled Supervising authority: De- 
partment of Agriculture, Lansing. 


MINNESOTA 

Legal puckage sizes limited to containers 
of less than 3 lb. and containers of 3, 5, 10, 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 lb. Limita- 
tions do not apply to flour retailed direct 
from bulk, or sold in containers of more 
than 100 Ib. to commercial bakers or blend- 
ers, or exchanged for wheat by mills grind- 
ing for toll, or for export. Net weight 
must be “plainly and conspicuously"’ marked 
on label. Variations are permitted (1) re- 
sulting from errors in weighing which oc- 
cur in good packing practice (must be as 
often above as below) and (2) resulting 
from differences in atmospheric conditions 
which cause evaporation or absorption of 
water in ordinary and customary exposure 
of the packages. Amount of tolerance de- 
pends on the facts in each case. Label must 
not be false or misleading in any particu- 
lar with required information in English 
and in type not smaller than 8 pt. brevier 
caps. Name and address of manufacturer 
producer, or person responsible for flour 
must be given. Words “Packed for,” “Dis- 
tributed by’ or an equivalent phrase must 
appear if name is not that of actual manu- 
facturer. Address may be that of the per- 
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son's principal place of business instead of 
branch plant if statement is not misleading. 
Mixed flour made from different cereals 
must bear on the label “names of the in- 
gredients plainly stated in order of their 
predominance and printed in uniform size 
type.”" A product which contains both buck- 
wheat flour and another cereal product must 
be labeled “compound buckwheat and...... 
flour,” or “buckwheat and flour mix- 
ture.” Bleached flour must be so labeled. 
Supervising authority: Department of Ag- 
riculture, St. Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Legal package sizes are limited to 
tainers of net avoirdupois weights of 2, 
10, 25, 50 and 100 Ib., and multiples 
100 lb.; wheat flour, self-rising wheat flour, 
phosphated wheat flour, bromated flour, en- 
riched flour, enriched self-rising flour, en- 
i bromated flour, corn flour, 
and hominy grits 
that the provisions of 
apply to (a) the retailing 
hon y and hominy 
consun from bulk stock, 
ff flours and meals to 
or blenders or for export 
of more than 10 ib., or (c fi 
yminy and hominy grits pacl 
net contents of 
or (d) the exchange 
‘ 


nills gri I for toll 


which 


shall 


MISSOURI 


Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of less than 3 Ib. and containers of 5, 10, 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Limita- 
tions do not apply to flour retailed direct 
from bulk, or sold in containers of more 
than 100 lb. to commercial bs rs blen¢ 
ers, or exchanged for : by mil g 
ing for toll, or sold t. Net w 
must be shown on label Authorities follow 
federal practice in regard to variations 
Label mt not sleading with 
require 


uously 


displayed. Name and pla 
of manufacturer, packer or 
ust be given. If name is not 
i manufacturer, it must be qu 

“Manufactured for and packed ) 

‘Distributed by or other similar phrase. 
Label on mixed flour must show kinds of 
grain in the mixture and name and address 
of manufacturer. Bleached flour must be so 
labeled. Requirements will be met if Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act is followed 
Supervising authority: Bureau of Food and 
Drug Inspection, Division of Health, Jeffer- 
son City 


MONTANA 
Any size package legal if net weight 
is correctly shown on label. Label must 
be in “plain, intelligible words and figures” 
and must meet federal requirements. Super- 
vising authority: Environmental Sanitation 
Division, State Board of Health, Helena. 


NEBRASKA 

Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of 5 Ib. or less, and containers of 10, 25, 
50, 100 and 200 Ib. Rye and whole wheat 
flour must be sold in packages of less than 
5 lb. or 5, 10, 25, 50 or 100 Ib. Flour “pre- 
pared for special purposes” may be sold in 
other sized packages. Label must not be 
“deceiving or misleading’’ to the purchaser 
Net weight must be clearly printed on label 
with name of manufacturer and place of 
manufacture. Bleached flour ust be so la- 
beled. Supervising authority yepartment 
of Agriculture and Inspection, Lincoln 


NEVADA 
Legal package sizes limited to cartons 
ess than 5 Ib. and containers of 2, 5, 10, 
100 and multiples of 100 Ib. 
not apply to flour retailed 
bulk, or sold in containers of 
100 Ib to commercial l 
or for export, or exchanged for wheat 
grinding for toll. Label must not 
or misleading in any respect 
net weight. I asonable variations 
permitted. Name and place of business 
manufacturer must appear on label. 
name is not that of actual manufacturer, 
it must be preceded by “Manufactured for 
and packed by,” “Distributed by” or other 
equivalent phrase. Bleached flour must be 
so labeled. Supervising authority Depart- 
ment of Food and Drug. Public Service 
Division, University of Nevada, Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Legal package sizes limited to cartons of 
less than 5 Ib. and containers of 2, 5, 10, 
265, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ibs. Flour 
may be sold at retail in any quantity 


bakers, 
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from bulk stock, or sold in containers of 
more than 100 Ib. to commercial bakers and 
blenders, or for export. Label must state 
net weight. Regulations authorize “reason- 
able variations.” Name and place of busi- 
ness of manufacturer, packer or distributor 
must appear on label. Law is identical with 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. La- 
bel must not be false or misleading in any 
particular Required information must be 
displayed with sufficient prominence as to 
render it likely to be read and understood 
under customary conditions of purchase and 
use. Bleached flour must be so labeled. Sale 
of bleached flour is prohibited if bleaching 
serves to conceal inferiority. Supervising 
authority: State Board of Health, Concord 


NEW JERSEY 


Any size package legal if net weight is 
orrectly shown on label. Reasonable varia 
tions are permitted. Label must not be 
false or misleading in any particular, with 
nformation “plain and conspicuous Label 
must show name and address of manufac 
turer, packer or distributor Unenriched 
flour, sold to distributors, bakers, or other 
processors accompanied by a certificate of 
intent on the part of the purchaser to en- 
rich, must be marked “in a plain and con- 
spicuous manner with the words, “unen- 
riched flour Supervising authority: Depart 
ment f La and Put ‘ et Division 
The New 
endorses 


Public Health 


NEW YORK 
kage sizes li: 


ta 


ers yr expor r exch ged for wheat 
by mills grinding for toll to flours and 
meals packed in containers, the net contents 
of h re less than three 1 (Pre 
packed ners in wt 

tents 

5 Ib 


be 


les than 0 Ib., t é 
ages from 10 to l ) at 
high on packages of nore than 
include name and 
manufacturer, packer 
must not be false 
particular. Required 
t t displayed with 
nimence as to render it likely to 
and understood under customary con- 
ditions of purchase and use."’ Bleached flour 
must be so labeled. It is mandatory that all 
unenriched flour be labeled “Unenriched.’ 
Supervising authority: Department of Agr 
culture and Markets, Albany. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


sizes limited to packages of 3 Ib. o 
packages of 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and 
of 100 Ib. Limitations do not apply 
retailed direct from bulk 

must be shown on label 

allowed. Label must 
business of manufac 
t and must not 
particular 
prominently and cunspic 
Bleached flour must marke 


ble } } 


bleache etters 1 s er 
in size. Each brand of bleached 
be registered with the Commis 
Agriculture for which an annual 
is charged. Supervising authority 
mist, Department of Agricultu 


e 
I 


NORTH DAKOTA 


age sizes limited to cont 

> Ib. and containers of 

100 and multiples of 10 

do not apply to flour reta 
bull or sold in containers 
100 Ib. to commercial bakers 

or for export or exchanged 

ls grinding for toll 
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must not be deceptive or misleading and 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 mita- 
must be legibly and plainly written or tions do not apply to flour retailed direct 
printed. Net weight must be plainly and from bulk, or sold in containers of more 
conspicuously stated on label. Regulations than 100 lb. to commercial bakers or blend- 
follow federal practice as to tolerances ers, or for export, or exchanged for wheat 
Name and address of manufacturer, jobber, by mills grinding for toll Required in- 
or other person responsible for placing formation must “be prominently displayed 
flour on the market must be shown on in a lain, conspicuous, legible manner on 
label. Bleached flour must be so labeled; label panel Net weight must be 
any harmless agent may be used for bleach- l y marked on outside 
ing flour. Supervising authority: State Labe- vord “net” 
ratories Department, Bismar a provision for 


a , sfore tolerances 
OHIO pro — 


req 


manufacturers 
: 2 t I } writ 1 
sizes limited to containers hades 
and cont > 5. 10 > e depar 
so teni, » san ft 7h " - I written proc é the use 
nultiples of 1 simitations as ‘oof that 5s 
: ; - < hi ty will not be 
ir reta t from z - 
f ting « he tolerance 
than : . : 


RHODE ISLAND 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ige sizes | ed t 


Our brands have become identified with quality the world over , 
Extensive experience with top-quality wheats from Montana, Idaho, Washington 
end Oregon milled in the largest flour mill on the West Coast means flours 
of consistent uniformity and highest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Se U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export M 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO 


82 Beaver Street, New York City 









U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 


Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers Portugal 
Noti Feder 
















ational ation; from officia) U.S. sources. Italy ; ‘ 
Fiscal Year 1956-57 Prieste 7.635 
s ‘ Yugoslavia 16,291 
Wholly Other Greece 18.175 
Country or area U.8., cwt cwt Ireland An 
N. & Amer a . ; 
& Caribbear I i 172 
Canad 93,4 
Mex Asia & I Are 



















Financial Partner to 
Upper Midwest Progress 






Our new 28-story banking 





home and office building, 
to be completed in 1960, 
symbolizes the dynamic 


era that lies ahead for the 
Upper Midwest—and our 
dedication to the realiza- NATIONAL BANK 


tion of that future. MINNEAPOLIS 


of the 
grain and milling industry 





















In all aspects 





we stand ready to serve 





you. 










Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





























ufacturer, jobber, wholesaler or other per 
son responsible for placing article on mar 
ket. If manufacturer produces a food in 
more than one plant, actual place of manu 
facture of each package need not be stated 
on label uniess location named is mislead 
ing. Label must be “plain and conspicuous 

Bleached flour must be so labeled with word 
Bleached printed in capital letters. Su 
vervising authority: Department of Agricul 


u Pierre 


TENNESSEE 





Lecal package sizes limited to container 
of 1%, 2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 and multiples of 
100 It Buckwheat wholewheat pan ke 
prep il biscuit and cake flours may be sold 

es of 5 It rr less. Limitation i 


Info 


onspicuously 





s not e false « misle 


Legal package sizes limited to cartons of 
less than 5 Ib. and containers of 2, 5, 10 
5. §0, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Limi 

tions do not apply to flour retailed direct 


from bulk, or sold in containers of more 
than 100 Ib. to commercial bakers or blend- 
ers or sold for export, or exchanged for 


wheat by mills grinding for toll. Net weight 
must he stated on label. “Reasonable varia- 
tion and tolerance” allowed. Label must not 


be false or misleading in any particular 
Information must be “plain and conspicu 
ous."" Bleached flour must be so labeled 


Supervising authority: Dairy and Food Divi 
Department of Agriculture, Salt Lake 
City 
VERMONT 


Any size package legal if net weight is 
orrectly shown. Net weight must be shown 


r abel. There is provision for reasonable 
erances. Label must be plain and con 
spicuous and must not be false or mislead 
ng in any particular. Name and place of 
business of manufacturer, packer or dis 


tributor must appear on label. If name is 
not that of actual manufacturer, it must 
he qualified by “Packed for,’ “Listributeda 
hi or other similar phrase. If label meets 
federal requirements it is satisfactory. 
Bleached flour must be so labeled. Super- 
vising authority: State Department of Agri 


Montpelier 


VIRGINIA 











io not apply to flour retailed direct 





ns do ) apply . 
from bulk, or sold in containers of more 
than 100 Ib. to commercial bakers or blend- 
ers, or exchanged for wheat by mills grind- 
ing for t Net weight must be shown 
on the principal label Reasonable vari- 
ations permitted. Label must not be false 
or misleading in any particular. Informa- 
tion must be “plain and conspicuous.” 
Label must contain name and place of 
business of the manufacturer, packer or 
distributor ltleached flour must be s0 
labeled. Supervising authority: Division of 
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24 HOUR-A-DAY SERVICE 


...aS sure as our name’s Pillsbury! 


Whenever you have a problem, give us a call. We have 11 
mills and 8,000 men coast-to-coast whose only job is to 
help you any way they can. 

We're human enough to hope you phone during the day. 


But if it is late at night, watch how fast we appear! 


4 : car" om” 
: “TR .. ¢ ' 
‘\\ \ ~*~ . 7 
‘VAN 
é oo *** ~ \\\ 
tin se” RY \ 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


HEADQUARTERS: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 


FOOD PROCESSORS TO THE WORLD 
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Chemistry and Foods, Department of Agri- 
culture and Immigration, Richmond. 


WASHINGTON 

Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of less than 5 Ib. and containers of 6, 10, 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Limita- 
tions do not apply to flour retailed from 
bulk. Net weight must be shown on label. 
Label must contain name and place of 
business of manufacturer, packer and dis- 
tributor. Bleached flour must be so labeled 
Supervising authority: Department of Agri- 
culture, Olympia 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Legal package sizes limited to cartons 
of less than 5 Ib. and containers of 2, 5. 10, 
25, 50, 100 and multiples of 100 Ib. Limita- 
tions do not apply to flour retailed direct 


from bulk, or sold in containers of more 
than 100 Ib. to commercial bakers or 
blenders, or for export or exchanged for 


wheat by mills grinding for toll. Net weight 
must be stated on label. Packaged flour 
shall be full net weight when delivered to 
the retail outlet. This means that flour 


packages must be so packed that while they 





are in transit and in storage at any point 
other than the retail outlet, from which 
sale is made to the ultimate consumer, 


be full net weight as 

No tolerance for loss 
other cause shall be al- 
lesale or storage outlet 
a conspicuous place in 
of sufficient size to be 
hed flour must be so 
l Supervisir authority: Department 
of Agriculture, Charleston; also Division of 
Weights and Measures, Department of 
Labor, Charleston 

WISCONSIN 

Legal package sizes limited to containers 
of 2, 25. 50, 100 and 200 Ib. Specialty 
cake and pancake making flours may also 
be packed in containers of less than 3 Ib. 
Limitations ado not apply to flour retailed 
direct from bulk, or sold in containers of 
more than 100 Ib. to commercial bakers or 
blenders, or for export or exchanged for 
wheat by mills grinding for toll. Net weight 
must be shown on label. Reasonable toler- 
ances permitted. Information on label must 
be plain and conspicuous. Name and address 
of manufacturer, packer or dealer must ap- 
pear on outside of package. Bleached flour 
must be so labeled. Supervising authority: 
Department of Agriculture, Madison. 

WYOMING 

Any size package legal if net weight is 
correctly shown. Net weight must be shown 
on label. Label must be in a conspicuous 
place and of sufficient size to be readily 
seen by the purchaser. Name and address 
of manufacturer or distributor are required 
to appear on label. Bleached flour must be 
80 labeled. Supervising authority: State De- 
partment of Agriculture, Cheyenne. 






labeled 





Wheat Sales Survey 


It takes more than “good price’’ to per- 
suade wheat producers to sell wheat to an 
elevator, a survey of more than 250 Okla- 
homa farmers has revealed. Distance, own- 
ership of stock, receipt of patronage divi- 
dend and treatment received from elevator 
personnel were listed as major reasons by 
Oklahoma farmers for selling at their fa- 
vorite firm, according to Dr. Adlowe Larson 
Oklahoma State University agricultural 
economist in charge of e study Actually 
two thirds of the farmers indicate 





‘custom or “habit s one of the 

selling points in marketing their wl t 
Dr. Larson pointed out. Price was consid 
ered to be only of minor importance n 





response to the extensive survey The ma 
jor reason listed for selling to more than 
one firm was because of the inability 
the preferred elevator to handle all of th 
wheat 





Durum Bulletin 


The Board of Grain Commissioners for 


Canada has started publishing a new bulle 
tin entitled “Canadian Durum Cargoes It 
will be issued quarterly, and will be of most 
use to overseas buyers of Canadian durum 


informing them accurately of the results 








of che al tests conducted on samples 
drawn from actual cargoes being loaded for 
export, according to Catelli Durum Insti- 
tute Lethbridge, Alta Another develop 


ment of the grain research laboratory of 
the board, the “macaroni-quality y 
test,”” which has proven to be 
is being put into use by the Canads 
culture Research Laboratories in 
This test, which requires only 25 grams of 
breeder to 





grain, allows the durum plant 

test new varieties as soon as he has grown 
a few heads can then discard poor qual- 
ity type diately or attempt to breed 





better 1 ty ito them by further crossing 





Mill in Transit 


old windmill, built in 1800 in Bridge- 













Long Island N.Y has been 
4 les and established as part of a 
slutionary village being assembled 
icre tract in East Hampton, Long 





The old mill ground grain in Bridge 
It has been restored 
yperative. Moving the n 
and is equipped with 
quite a task. It was 
the way along the 
ment, which in- 
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industries is 
Northwestern Miller. 
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Uteu Tt “Lime 
“lo Kenew! 


Subscribers to The Northwéstern Miller receive without 
charge THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMA. 
NACK. This comprehensive reference book of facts and 
statistical information about the flour, feed, grain and baking 
published annually as a 


Insure the receipt of your copy by prompt renewal of your 
subscription when notice of expiration reaches you. And, 
if you are not now receiving The Northwestern Miller, send 
your subscription order at once so that we may place your 
name in our active file before publication date of THE 1959 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK NUMBER. 


One year $4, two years $7, in U.S.A. or U.S. pos- 
sessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a yeor 
for postage to other countries. 


Wayzata Bivd. 


The 


section of 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES— 


Minneapolis 5, Minn. 






Weight Variations 


As normally milled, the average moisture 
content of flour when it leaves the packers 
is usually from 13.75 to 14% of the total 
weight. This may vary slightly from time 
to time, depending on the type of wheat 
and local weather conditions at the time 
the flour is milled, but, by and large, this 
is the general average for the country as 
a whole. (The maximum amount permitted 
by law is 15%.) Obviously, any variation in 
ctor from the time the flour leaves 
the mill until it reaches destination will 
have a definite bearing on the net weight 
of the flour which the purchaser receives. 
If there is a gain in moisture, the net 
weight will be increased and if there is a 
loss, the net weight will be reduced. 

A large number of experiments have been 
conducted over a period of years in which 
the natural loss of moisture of flour has 
been measured under varying conditions of 
storage. The table below, for example, gives 
the results of a study made a number of 
years ago by the city sealer of weights and 
measures at La Crosse, Wis., in which three 
sacks of spring wheat short patent -flour 
were subjected to what might be termed 
dry storage, but involving substantially -the 
same conditions as would prevail in a heated 
warehouse, or as would exist where the flour 
was not constantly in contact with the 
outer air. 





this 


Weight Variations in Sacked Flour 


(pounds and ounces) 








Jan. 22 . 49- 3 4-10 12- 6 
Jan. 23 48-11 4- 5 12- 3 
Jan. 24 . 48- 7% 24- 12- 1 
Jan. 25 48- 53 24- 2 12- %& 
Jan. 26 48- 4 24- 1 12- 
Jan 7 48- i- 1 11-15% 
Jan. 28 48- 1 24- 11-15 
Jan. 29 48 23-15 11-15 
Jan. 30 47-15 23-15 11-14% 
Jan. 31 47-14% 23-14 11-14 
Feb. 1 47-12 23-13 11-13% 
Feb 2 47-11 t-12 11-13 
Feb. 3 47-10 23-11 11-13 
Feb 4 47- 9% 23-10% 11-12 
Feb 47- 9 23-10% 11-12% 
Feb 6 i7- 8 2 9 11-12 
t 7 i7- 63 23- 8 11-11% 
s 47- 6 23- 8 11-11 
eb 9 47- 5 2 73 11-11 
"eb. 10 47-4 23- 7 11-10% 
b. 1 47- 6% 11-10 
“et 12 47- 2 6 11-10 
‘eb. 13 47- 2 23- ¢ 11l- 9% 
"eb. 14 47- 1 2 1l- 9 
et 15 46-15 3- 4 ll- 8% 
‘eb. 16 46-14% 23- 3 1l- 8 
eb. 17 46-15 ; a % *11 94 
Teb. 18 46-14% 2 11l- 8 
Feb. 19 46-14 23- 2% 11- 8 
XS 









Loss .. 2- 7 1- 8 
*Windows open for the day. 





Most government regulatory authorities 
have k -ognize the nevitability 
of flour riations due to moisture 





hanges due adjustment for 



















suc m the norr moisture 
when packed in their weight checking op- 
eratior For example the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration has issued a regu- 
lation relating to flour as well as some 
other foods of similar physical character- 
Stics on this subject which provides that 
“Variations m the stated weight or 
measures sh be pern oid when caused 
5 ary and customary expesure, after 
! 1 is introduced into interstate com- 
1 to conditions which normally occur 
n good listribution practice and which 
unavoidsg result in change of weight or 


measure.”’ 


> > 
OR See Soete 
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Yate 
Thatcher Top Yariety ‘ae 
rhe innual survey made by the Seaple 
Grain Co., Ltd., on the distribution of whe 
rieties over the prairie provir s of ( 
eveals tha n 1957 
ir i for more I wl t 
(4 )} than any r single 
th izh for the second year since 194 t 
failed to occupy more of the whe 
age than all the other varieties 
gether Selkirk was in sec p < wit 
28.3% of the acreage compar witl 
n 1956 Rescue was in thir pl with 
4.4%; Chinook, fourth with “ Saunde 
fifth with 2.6%, and Lee, si with 
All jurum wheat varieties accounted for 
10.1 of the total wheat acreagé Var 
etic with 1% or less of the acreage n 
cluded Garnet, Lake, Red Bobs and some 
miscellaneous varieties. 
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Definitions and Standards of Identity for Flour 


Definitions and standards of identity for of the per cent of protein therein, cal- Sec. 13.6.) Ash Is calculated to a moisture- 
wheat flour and related products were pro- culated to a moisture-free basis, and 0.35. free basis by subtracting the per cent of 
yo ogg BH, ) gg ag mage Its moisture content is not more than 15%. moisture in the flour from 100, dividing t 
Federal Food, Drug ae iis ket on Uniess such addition conceals damage or remainder into the per cent « 

- : 2 4 inferiority of the flour or makes it ap- multiplying the quotient by 100 
1938. Previously it had been the responsi- pear better or of greater value than it is 
bility of the Secretary of Agriculture to one or any combination of two or more (2) Protein is 6.7 times the nitrogen 
provide standards of identity for flour under of the following optional bleaching in- as determined by the method prescribed 
the Federal Food and Drug Act of 1906, gredients may be added in a quantity not in such book on page 26, under “‘Kjeldahl- 
but standards thus established were in- more than sufficient for Fn nes A in Gunning-Arnold Method — Official.” (Ed 
formal and without the force and effect of case such ingredient has an artificial win note: 8th Ed., 1955, p. 12. Improved Kjeldahl 
law. The act of 1938 not only broadened the effect, in a quantity not more he method for nitrate > samp! Se 3 
government's pure food activities but great- ficient for bleaching and such artificial Protein is 
ly enlarged its regulatory powers. The aging effect: basis by ti 
definitions and standards of identity were om = > ture i ue 1 from 100 
amended in 1943 to cover the enrichment (1) Oxides of nitrogen. mainder int 1@ per cent of 
of flour, and were again amended, effective 13) te ihtextie multiplying the quotient by 100 

° tei : ? . 

Cot, 21, tote legalizing the tne of,petariam (4). Chlorine Sloside (3) Moisture ts determined by tHe! meth- 
content of the flour. Effective Feb. 25, 1949, (5) One part by weight of benzoyl perox od BR ge ne = = te :. 0 ee 
chiorine dioxide was made an optional in- —_" ey ee sag oS € pose 


ide mixed with not more than six parts Ea . éce 
gredient in substitution for nitrogen tri- by weight of one or any mixture of two or (BG. note: Sth Bd. 1966, page 
chloride (Agene), use of which was pro- more wes 


of the following potassium alum pe 

hibited after Aug. 1, 1949. calcium sulfate, magnesium carbonate, so- Sec. 15.10. Enriched flour; identity; label 

The definitions and standards of identity dium aluminum sulfate, dicalcilum phos- statement of optional ingredients. En- 
for wheat flour, as amended, are as fol- — a phosphate, starch, cal . <4 yo ya gg ig 24 Sioa te = 
lows: c c onate. standarc o den y, an Ss su ec o e 

. (b) When any optional bleaching in- requirements for label statement of op- 

Section 16.1. Flour, white flour, wheat gredient is used, the label shall beer the tional ingredients, prescribed for flour by 

flour, plain flour; identity; label statement word “Bleached.” Wherever the Sec 5 2xce : 
name of Section 15.1, except that: 

of optional ingredients. (a) Flour, white the food appears on the label so con- 
flour, wheat flour, plain flour, is the food spicuously as to be easily seen under cus- ~~ ge ee Se ae tn 
Prepared by grinding and bolting cleaned tomary conditions of purchase, the word — + mfiligaam® apd ——a oo 
wheat other than durum wheat and red “Bisached” shall immediately and conspice- 2.5 milligrams of. thiantine, not less than 
durum wheat; to compensate for any natu- ously precede or follow such name, without FR ap wo ee oe ee 
ral deficiency of enzymes, malted wheat, intervening written, printed oo graphic _evemne of rihemevm, ae ae me a6.0 
malted wheat flour, malted barley flour, or matter: except that where such name is a milligrams and not more than 20.0 milli- 
any combination of two or more of these, a. suc grams of niacin or niacin amide, not less 

: oo “ M part of a trademark or brand, other writ- than 13.0 milligrams and not more than 
may be used; but the quantity of malted ten, printed, or graphic matter, which is 5 ¢ ‘e) : 
barley flour so used is not more than alee & ‘part ef euch traGemark er brand 16.6 milligrams of tron (Fe); 
0.25%. One of the cloths through which may so intervene if the word “Bleached” is (b) Vitamin D may be added in such 
the flour is bolted has openings not larger a: atinein juxta sathien with steel trage- quantity that each pound of the finished 
than those of woven wire cloth designated mark or Fn giecany > be cotahiaie wo enriched flour contains not less than 250 
“149 micron (No. 100)" in Table I of lated to such name. » “ y U. &S P. units and not more than 1,000 
“Standard Specifications for Sieves,”" pub- : : U. Ss. P. units of vitamin D; 
lished March 1. 1940, in L. C. 684 of the (c) For the purposes of this section (c) Calcium may be added in such 
U. 8S. Department of Commerce, National (1) Ash is determined by the method quantity that each pound of the finished 
Bureau of Standards. The flour is freed prescribed in the book “Official and Ten- enriched flour contains not less than 600 
from bran coat, or bran coat and germ, tative Methods of Analysis of the Associ- milligrams and not more than 625 milli- 
to such extent that the per cent of ash ation of Official Agricultural Chemists,” 5th grams of calcium (Ca), except that” en- 
therein, calculated to a moisture-free basis, edition, 1940. page 212. under “Method I riched flour may be acidified with mono- 
is not more than the sum of one twentieth —Official.”” (Ed. note: 8th Ed., 1955, p. 207, calcium phosphate irrespective of the mini- 


CONTINUOUS WEIGHING 





For: Continuous Proportioning Control 
Automatic Batch Control 
Materials Accounting 
Continuous Feeding 


MERCHEN SCALE METER 
Constant speed weigh belt with short weigh span. 
Minute to minute accuracy within |% over a 10 to | 
range. 
Volumetric capacity from 0.5 cfm to 60 cfm. 
Pneumatic instrumentation—accepts a standard 3 to 15 


W&T Merchen Scale Meter 


psi. signal. 


MERCHEN PNEUMATIC SCALE FEEDER 

Constant speed weigh belt, pneumatic control, vertica 
gate feeder. 

39 standard capacities from 3 to 3000 Ibs. per min. 

Instantaneous pneumatic gate positioning at all belt 
speeds 

Minute to minute accuracy within |% over a 10 to | 
range. 


Write for Technical Bulletins on Wallace & Tiernan’s 


complete line of feeders and continuous weighing equipment 


W&T Merchen Pneumatic Scale Feeder WA L L AC E & T ! E e N A N 


INCORPORATED 
25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE, N.J. 
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In every family, in every land, in every age, 
bread has signified life itself. 

Man first roamed to hunt. Then he learned to 
bake bread. Then, and then only, could he build 
a permanent home, surrounded by fields of grain. 

Milling began tens of thousands of years ago. 
But the most wonderful part of all is that it 
never has stood still. The flour that Americans 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 


: “Give us this day our daily bread’ 


live upon today makes a better loaf of bread 
than the flour their fathers used just a short 
quarter-century ago. 

General Mills is proud to be part of the indus- 
try that symbolizes civilization itself. 


General 


Mills 
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mum limit for ca:clum (Ca) herein pre- 
scribed; 

(d) It may contain not more than 6% 
by weight of wheat germ or partly de- 
fatted wheat germ. and 

(e) In determining whether the ash 
content complies with the requirements 
of this section allowance is made for ash 
resulting from any added iron or salts 
of iron or calcium, 

Iron and calcium may be added only 
in forms which are harmless aud assimi- 
lable. The substances referred to in para- 
graphs (a) and (b) of this section may 
be added in a harmiess carrier which does 
not impair the enriched flour; such carrier 
is used only in the quantity necessary to 
effect an intimate and uniform admix- 
ture of such substances with the flour. 

Sec. 15.20. Bromated flour; identity; lea- 
bel statement of option ingredients. Bro- 
mated flour conforms to the definition and 
Standard of identity, and is subject to 
the requirements for label statement of 
optional ingredients, prescribed for flour 
by Sec. 15 t te 
is added 1 a quantity 
parts t a million par 
bromated flour; and 
whose baking qualities 
such addition 

Sec. 16.sv. Enriched bromated flour; iden- 
tity; label statement of optional ingredi- 
ents. Enriched bromated flour conforms 
to the definition and standard of identity 
and is subject to the requirements for 
label atement of optional ingredients 
prescribed for enriched flour by Section 
15.10, except that potassium bromate is 
added in a quantity not exceeding 50 parts 
to each million parts of the finished en 
riched bromated flour; and is added only 
to enriched flours whose baking qualities are 
improved by such addition 

pec 15.40 Durum tieur; identity. (a) 
Durum fiour is the food prepared by grind- 
ing and bolting cleaned durum wheat. One 
of the cloths through which such flour is 
bolted has openings not larger than those 
of woven-wire cloth designated ‘149 micron 
(No. 100)" in Table I of “Standard Specifica- 
tions for Sieves,"" published March 1, 1940, 
in L. C. 684 of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, National Bureau of Standards 
It is freed from bran coat, or bran coat 
and germ, to such extent that the per 
cent of ash therein, calculated to a mois- 
ture-free basis, is not more than 1.5%. 
Its moisture content is not more than 15% 

(b) For the purposes of this section, 
ash and moisture are determined by the 
methods therefor referred to in Section 
15.1 (c) 

Sec. 15.50. Self-rising flour, self-rising 
white flour, self-rising wheat flour; iden- 
tity; label statement of optional ingredi- 
ents. (a) Self-rising flour, self-rising white 
flour, self-rising wheat flour, is an inti- 
mate mixture of flour, sodium bicarbonate, 
and the acid-reacting substance monocal- 
cium phosphate or sodium acid pyrophos 
phate or both. It is seasoned with salt. 
When it is tested by the method pre- 
scribed in paragraph (c), not less than 
0.5% of carbon dioxide is evolved The 
acid-reacting substance is added in suf- 
ficient quantity to neutralize the sodium 


l, except that |] ssium broma 


bicarbonate. The combined weight of such E bring the 
graduation above the 


acid-reacting substance and sodium bicar- 25 cc 
bonate is not more than 4.5 parts to each (This 
100 parts of flour used. Subject to the 
conditions and restrictions prescribed by 
nection 15.1 (a) the bleaching ngredi 
ents specitied in such section may be added 
a8 optional ingredients. if the flour used 
«wi Making the self-rising flour is bleached 
the optional bleaching ingredient used 
snerein (see Section 15.1 (a) ) ; also 

ional ingredient of the self-rising flour 


the sto 


(b) (1) When any optior aching’ i arbon 


apparat 
position flask from burette F 
furic acid (1+65) To preven 
lioxide from escaping 
keep 


25 cc. is a partial 


the volume of acid to be 
decom position.) Allow the 
stand 1-2 minutes to insure that the tem 
perature and pressure within 
are the same as those of the 


perock, lower the leveling 


gredien s used the labe ! ear ‘ acid burette into the air 


word I iched (2) Wh ! placer 


the food ppears I 


>) Uvously as tv be easily seen nder cus 
tomary conditions of purchase, the word 
Bleached” shall immediately and cor 
spicucusly precede vt fellow such NAlie 
without intervening written, printed or 


graphic matter except that where such ail — 
juilit 


name is a part of a trade-mark or brand measur 
ther written, printed, or graphic matter, 
which is also # part of such trade-mar 
vr brand, may so intervene if the wor 
“Bleached” is in such juxtaposition with 
such trade-mark or brand as to be con 
spicuously related to such name 
fic) The method referred to in 
graph (a) of this section is the 
prescribed tn “Official and Tentative 
of Analysis of the Asso n 1 
Agricultural Chemists," 5tl litior a 
: nning on pa 1s I te tem pe 


ent 80 ion in the 
nes luring the de 


than that 
tate and the 

on flash 
contents t 


if c 


what to reduce the pressure 
us, and slowly run ito 
45 
the 
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elir 


displacement solution 
zero 
allowance 
used 
apparatus 
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for 
in the 
to 


the apparatus 
room 
bulb some 
within 
the 
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Close 


the 
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of sul 
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through 
the dis 


he 
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sBition at 


um Equalize h pres 


ing tube by means 
* a 


1 the olume 
on t 


the rrec 


apparent 


lioxide 


ce 

min 

into flask A, add 15-20 glass beads (4-6 

mm. diameter), and connect this flask with rey 
' ’ , rr 


he apparatus f ir 


cock C and by means of the leveling bulb 


gas 


measur 


ousiy ag 


ar 


ee mi 


of the leveling 


f ar 
ying at 


ys by immediately assay 


ur, 0.30 gram « 


gram of 8a 
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Weigh 17 grams of the official sample a synthe ample by the same 
the same apparatus 
are the synthetic sample 
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met 





U.S. Durum Wheat Supply and Distribution 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA 


000's omitted (in bushels). 





U.S. Wheat Flour Supply and Distribution 


Agricultural Marketing 


produc 

equ ale of farm whea rour 

flour made from imported wheat. [USDA 
mercia ( ries for export including 
supplies for civilian relief feeding ir 
charity by individual and private 
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source 























































































ficient quantity of sodium bicarbonate U. 3. 
P. (dried over sulfuric acid) to yield the 
amount of carbon dioxide recovered in 
assay of official sampie. Determine this 
quantity by multiplying weight of carbon 
dioxide recovered in assay of official sample 
by 1.91. 

Divide the weight of carbon dioxide re- 
covered from synthetic sample by weight 
of carbon dioxide contained in sodium bi- 
carbonate used. 

Divide the quotient Into the apparent 
per cent of carbon dioxide in official sam- 
ple to obtain per cent of carbon dioxide 
evolved from the official sample. 

Sec. 15.60. Emriched self-rising flour; 
identity; label statement of optional in- 
gredients. Enriched self-rising flour con- 
forms to the definition and standard of 
identity, and is subject to the require- 
ments for label statement of optional in- 
gredients, prescribed for self-rising flour 
by Section 15.50, except that: 

(a) It contains in each pound not less 
than 2.0 milligrams and not more than 
2.5 milligrams of thiamine, not less than 
1.2 milligrams and not more than 1.5 milli- 
grams of ribofiavin, not less than 16.0 
milligrams and not more than 20.0 milli- 
grams of niacin or niacinamide, not less 
than 13.0 milligrams and not more than 
16.56 milligrame of iron (Fe), not less than 
500 milligrams and not more than 1,500 
milligrams of calcium (Ca); 

(>) Vitamin D may be added in such 
quantity that each pound of the finished 
enriched self-rising flour contains not less 
than 250 U. 8S. P. units and not more than 
1,000 U. S. P. units of vitamin D; 

(c) It may contain not more than 5% 
by weight of wheat germ or partly de- 
fatted wheat ger 

(ad) When cak 
cium phosphate, 
is also considered 
substance; and 
When calcium 


m 
um 

auch 

to 


is added as dical- 
dicalcium phosphate 
be an acid-reacting 
is added as carbon- 
the method set forth in Section 15.50 
does not apply as a test for carbon 
lioxide evolved; but in such case the 
quantity of carbon dioxide evolved under 
ordinary conditions of use of the en- 
riched self-rising flour is not less than 
0.5 the weight thereof. 

Iron and calcium may be added only in 
forms which are harmless and assimilable. 
The substances referred to in paragraphs 
(a) and (b) of this section may be added 
in a harmless carrier which does not im- 
pair the enriched self-rising flour; such 
earrier is used only in the quantity neces- 
sary to effect an intimate and uniform 
admixture of such substances with the 
flour 

Sec. 15.70. 
white flour, 


(e) 
ate, 
(c) 


of 


Phosphated flour, phosphated 
phosphated wheat flour; iden- 





tity; label statement of optional 
Phosphated fiour, phosphated white flour, 
phosphated wheat fiour, conforms to the 
denfnition and standard of identity, and is 
subject to the requirements for label dec- 
laration of optional ingredients, prescribed 
for flour by Section 15.1, except that: 

(a) Monocaicium phosphate is added in 
@ quantity not less than 0.25% and not 
more than 0.75% of the weight of the 
finished phosphated flour; and 

(b) In determining whether the ash con- 
tent complies with the requirements of 
this section allowance is made for the added 
monocaicium phosphate. 

Sec. 15.80. Whole wheat flour, graham 
flour, entire wheat flour; identity; label 
statement of optional ingredients. (a) 
Whole wheat flour, graham fiour, entire 
wheat flour, is the food prepared by so 
grinding cleaned wheat other than durum 
wheat and red durum wheat that, when 
tested by the method prescribed in para- 
graph ic) (2) of this section, not less 
than 90% passes through a No. 8 sieve 
and not less than 60% passes through a 
No 20 =«sieve. The proportions of the 
natural constituents of such wheat, other 
than moisture, remain unaltered To com- 
pensate for any natural deficiency of en- 
zymes, malted wheat, malted wheat flour, 
malted barley flour, or any combination 
of two or more of these, may be used; 
but the quantity of malted wheat fiour 
so not more than 0.5%, and the 
of malted barley flour so used 
ore than 0.25%. The moisture 
whole wheat flour is not more 
than 15% Uniess such addition conceals 
damage or inferiority of the whole wheat 
flour or makes it appear better or of great- 
er value than it is, the optional bleaching 
ingredi t hlorine lioxide, chlorine, 
ture of nitrosyl chloride and chlorine, 
in a quantity not more than 
bleaching and artificial aging 


use 
quantity 
is not 
content of 


is 





or 
& mixt 
may be added 
ient for 
effects. 
ib) 


ent is used, 


suffi 


When any optional bleaching ingredi- 
the label shall bear the word 
Where the name of the 
appears on the label s ons} 
ously under 


conditions of purchase, the word 


fox 


cust 





as to be easily seen 


“Bleached” 


shall mimediately and conspicuously pre- 
cede or follow such name, without inter- 
vening written, printed, or graphic matter; 
except that where such name is a part 
of a trade-mark or brand, other written, 
printed, or graphic matter, which is also 
@ part of such trade-mark or brand, may 
so intervene if the word “Bleached” is in 
such juxtaposition with such trade-mark 


or brand as to be conspicuously related to 


such name 

(c) For the purposes of this section 

(1) Moisture is determined by the meth- 
od prescribed in “Official and Tentative 








Methods of Analysis of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists,” 6th edi- 
tion, 1940, page 411, under “Vacuum Oven 
Method—Official.” (Ed. note: 8th Ed., 1956, 
page 206, Secs. 13.2, 13.3.) 

(2) The methou referred to in para- 
graph (a) of this section is as follows: 
Use No. 8 and No. 20 sieves, having stand- 
ard 8-inch full height frames, complying 
with the specifications for wire cloth and 
sieve frames in “Standard Specifications for 
Sieves,” published March 1, 1940, in L. C. 
584 of the U. 8S. Wepartment of Com- 
merce, National Bureau of Standards. Fit 
a No. 8 sieve into a No. 20 sieve. Attach 
bottom pan to the No. 20 sieve. Pour 100 
grams of the sample into the No. 8 sieve. 





























Attach cover and hold the assembly in a 
slightly inclined position with one hand. 
Shake the sieves by striking the sides 
against the other hand with an upward 
stroke, at the rate of about 150 times 
per minute Turn the sieves about one 
sixth of a revolution, each time in the 
same direction, after each 25 strokes. Con- 
tinue shaking for two minutes. Weigh the 
material which faile to pass through the 
No. 8 sieve and the material which passes 
through the No 20 sieve 
Sec. 15.90. Bromated whole wheat flour; 
identity; label statement of optional in- 
gredients. Bromated whole wheat flour 
conforms to the definition and standard 
of identity, and is subject to the require- 
ments for label statement of optional in- 
gr ients, prescribed for whole wheat flour 
by Section 15.80, except that potassium 
bromate is added in a quantity not ex- 
ceeding 75 parts to each million parts of 
finished bromated whole wheat flour 
Sec. 15.100. Whole durum wheat flour; 
identity; label statement of opti in- 
gredients. wt durum wheat fi con- 
forms to the ar standard of iden- 
o the requirements 
optional ingredi- 
1ole wheat flour by 
that cleaned durum 
i wheat other than 
durum wheat, is 















its preparation 

110. Crushed wheat, coarse ground 
wheat; identity. Crushed wheat, coarse 
ground wheat, is the food prepared by so 
eru eg cleaned wheat other than durum 
wheat and red durum wheat that, when 
tested by the method prescribed in Sex 
tion 15.80 (c) (2), 40% or more passes 
through a No. 8 sieve and less than 50% 
passes through a No. 20 sieve. The propor- 
tions of the natural constituents of such 
wheat, other than moisture, remain un- 
altered Crushed wheat contains not more 
than 15% of moisture as determined by 
the method prescribed in “Official and 
Tentative Methods of Analysis of the As- 
sociation of Official Agricultural Chemists,” 








By calendar years, in sacks. 


Buffalo Kansas City 

1957 28,601,442 14,219,072 
is 26,942,100 14,582,600 
411,400 13,684,800 


3,191 





Minneapolis 








Toledo St. Louis Wichita 


Poon 2,426,474 





386,966 3°96 456 











3,7 . 13,718,511 5.608.545 2,532.89 
25,068,889 15,469,443 13,367,010 5.821.500 2.3 4,518,583 
26,583,307 15,698,440 13,066,517 6,842,500 2.2 4,356,980 
26,817,356 18,371,114 13,844,079 6.977.600 2, 5,631,768 
27,634,470 18,983,333 18,699,256 5,617,950 3,09 5,674,994 
25,988,050 15,856,116 16,431,801 5,458,720 2,63 5,194,860 
26.341.479 15.364,136 16,449,807 5,974,296 2.5 5,088,353 
24,849,936 12,756,573 14,783,589 6,105,618 2. 4,630,485 
23.999.365 13,717,116 14,436,850 6.067.180 2.2 4.571.835 
20,408,663 12,692,784 11,693,135 5.581.100 1, 4,209,876 
19.953,137 13.410,079 11,019,724 4,418,410 1 3,892,486 
7 5 3,991,207 1, 3,479,990 
3.932.936 1,7 4,010,209 
4.059.699 1.8 3.775.971 
3,98. 932 1 4,696,44¢ 
4,104,887 1 4.239.388 
3.438.506 1.6 3.710,45° 
3817.82 2, 3.526.152 
3,940,002 2 4,066,142 
1.369.977 2, 4,867,776 
4.309.864 2 3.2446, 883 
4.559 891 4, 3.6 0 
4,528,406 3, 3.6 
.758 3,821,869 3, 3,5 
8,500 4,135,698 2 3. 
3 786 3.922.646 2 4. 
23,636.732 3,430,998 2 3, 
22,891,095 3,564,554 2.5 4 
26,437,382 3,175,298 3 3 
7 30,659,094 2,646,000 2, 3. 
10.276,986 7,050,602 29,406,195 1,822,663 2,824,71 . 
13,199,048 7,111,176 34,301,744 3,054,778 24,664 
11,657,512 4,840,763 28,251,107 2,191,109 2,740,635 ° 
avoid disclosing production of individual mills 


Wheat Flour Production at Principal Centers in the U.S. 









Source: The Northwestern Miller 
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Ed., 1940, page 353 (Ed. note: 8th Ed., tach cover and hold the assembly in a impair the enriched farina; such carrier 
page 7, Secs 22.2, 22.3), under slightly inclined position with one hand is used only in the quantity necessary to 
“Preparation of Sample Official’ and Shake the sieves by striking the sides effect an intimate and uniform admixture 
“Moisture I Drying with Heat—Official against the other hand with an upward ff such substances with the farina 
Bex 15.120 Cracked wheat; identity. stroke, at the rate of about 150 times per (b) When the optional ingredient di 
Cracked wheat is the food prepared by so minute Turn the sieves about one sixth 1) phosphate is used, the label shall 
cracking or cutting into angular frag- of a revolution, eact time in the same es the statement “Disodiu phosphate 
ments cleaned wheat other than durum direction, after each strokes Continue quick cooking.” Wherever the 
wheat and red durum wheat that, when shaking for two minutes Weigh the mate- name of the food appears on the label so 
tested by the method prescribed in Sec- rial which fails to pass through the No. mspicuously as to be easily seen under 
tion 15.80 (c) (2), not less than 90% 20 sieve and the material which passes ustomary conditions of purchase, such 
passes through a No. 8 sieve and not more through the No. 100 sieve stater it shall immediately and conspicu 
than 20% passes through a No. 20 sieve Sec. 15.140. Enriched farina; identity; la- follow such name, without 
The proportions of the natural constitu- bel statement of optional ingredients. (a) intervening ritten, printed, or graph 
ents of such wheat, other than moisture, Enriched farina conforms to the defini- mis except that where such name is a 
remain unaltered Cracked wheat con- tion and standard of identity prescribed of a trade-mark or brand, other writ 
tains not more than 15% of moisture as for farina by Section 15.130, except that 2m, printed, or graphic matter, which is 
determined by the method prescribed in 1) It r as , le also a part of such trade-mark or brand 
ticial and Tentative Methods of Analy- may so intervene if such statement is in 
such juxtaposition with such trade-mark 
or brand as to be conspicuously related t 


the Association of Official Agricul- rrar ‘ : P n 
Chemists.” 65th edition, 1940, page illigram nd 1 re t 1.5 mill ‘ 
note: 8th Ed 1955, p. 367, Secs : . ‘ e . 
3), under “Pr f I 
and “Moist 


15.15 Semolina; identity. (a) Sen 

Mina is the food prepared by grinding and 

) bolting cleaned durum wheat to su fine 
added in such ness that, when tested by the method pre- 
scribed in Section 15.130 (b) (2), it passes 


, ( milligr ron (Fe 
Sec. 15.130. Farina; identity. (a) Farina : rit i may be 
is the food prepared by grinding and bolt- t he ach pound of the finished 
ng cleaned wheat, other than durum wheat arin contains not less than through a No. 20 sieve, but not more than 
i red durum wheat, to such fineness : . ur of the optional ingredi- 3% passes through a No. 100 sieve It 
at. when tested by the method prescribed n vitamin is freed from bran coat, or bran coat and 
in paragraph (b) (2) of this section, it (3) Calcium may be added in such germ to such extent that the per cent 
passes through a No. 20 sieve, but not quantity that each pound of the finished of ash therein, calculated to a moisture 
more than 3% passes through a No. 100 nriched farina contains not less than 600 free basis, is not more than 0.92%. Its 
sieve. It is freed from bran coat, or bran grams of the optional ingredient cal- moisture content is not more than 15% 
coat and germ, to such extent that the ium (Ca.) (t I the purpose f this sectior 
per cent of ash therein. calculated to a It may contain not more than 8% 
moisture-free basis, is not more than 0.6%. t ght of the optional ingredient wheat 
Its moisture content is not more than rerm or partly defatted wheat germ 
15% 5 It may contain not less than 0.5% 
‘b) For the purposes of this section: and not more than 1% by weight of the 
(1) Ash and moisture are determined optional ingredient disodium phosphate 
by the methods therefor referred to in (6) In determining whether the ash con- 
Section 15.1 (c). tent complies with the requirements of 
(2) The method referred to in para- this section allowance is made for ash re- 
graph (a) of this section is as follows sulting from any added iron or salts of iron 
Use No 20 and No 100 sleves, having or calcium or from anv added disodiun 
standard 8-inch full es, comply- pl phat fron r ad l wheat gern 
ing with the specifications for wire cloth r partly defatted 
and sieve frames in “Standard Specificatio Iron and calciun mé 
for Sieves” published March 1, 1940, in L. C ir forms which are harm] 
584 of the U.S. Department of Commerce similable Dried irradiated ye : 
National Bureau of Standards. Fit a No. 20 used as a source of vitamin I The 
sieve into a No. 100 sieve. Attach bottom stances referred to in subparagraphs 
pan to the No. 100 sieve. Pour 100 grams nd (2) of this paragraph may be add 
of the sample into the No. 20 sieve. At- a harmless carrier whict i 








U.S. Wheat Ground, Flour and Millfeed Production by Months 


Yeor ending June 30. Based on reports from mills producing approximately 98% of the flour in the U.S 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 
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Flour Mill Capacity and Production 












1957 Calendar Month Flour Production 


» In sacks (cwt.) Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 
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: 
Buffalo Flour Production January 1,007 419,916 50,711 1,076 93.6 2.8 
By calendar years (in sacks). : es nae a - tb. 2 - 
The Northwestern Miller April "861 43323 1089 79.1 Q 
1956 1957 May 881 44,256 1,086 $1.1 0 
Jan : June 907 41,591 1,085 83.6 72.7 
Feb - July 858 43,419 1,085 79.0 72.4 
Mch August 924 46,796 1,084 85.2 72.4 
April 1 2,009,300 September 1,029 9s 47 1,082 95.1 72.5 
May 181,400 October 959 431,000 ) 1,082 88.6 72.4 
June 206,500 November : 978 381,503 45 1,081 905 72.4 
July 047,000 December 940 19,750 384,794 45 1,082 86.9 72.6 
Aug. 2 243,100 : umes 2 . 
Sept. 2 $45,800 1957 totals and 
Oct. 2 2,386,000 averages 4,577,322 546,950 1,083 *86.4 72.7 
Nov 368,100 4,416,000 27,159 1,076 83.7 72.6 
Dec. 2,464,600 2,445,000 4,482,000 522,851 1,070 82.7 71.9 
om 4,440,000 514,028 1,068 80 71.8 
Tot. 26,794,700 24,411,400 26 4,432,000 515,446 1,069 $1.1 71.8 
4,605,000 532,374 1,098 81.2 71.4 


















on basis of 255 working days 





*Estimated 















Ms is Flour Producti . one . 
By meg cy — Commercial Wheat Milling Production, by States: 


ma an ae 1956 and 1955 
















































Jan 1,130,800 978,100 1,013,000 1,168,396 
Fet 955.500 907,000 912.400 901.607 Source: Bureau of the Census 
Mch. 1,119,700 991,400 3, 800 951,620 . 7 1956 1955 
April 857,900 829,400 813,700 944,109 
May 784,900 924,400 927,000 904.277 —— Wheat flour production — wheat 
June 1,006,600 955,400 830,300 882.444 Wheat Daily Percent of flour 
July 915.600 784.300 904,900 916,926 grindings Total (24-hr.) estimated Offal —Av. pounds—, product’n 
Aug 1,026,100 1,010,500 1,023,800 1,014,887 (thousand (thousand capacity annual product’n per sack flour (thousand 
Sept 1,138,400 1,192,700 1,001,800 1,011,856 bushels) sacks) (sacks) capacity® (tons) Wheat Offal 
Oct 989,500 1,063,000 1,166,700 1,096,339 Kansas .... 70,210 30,657 87.5 137.4 
ov 1,063,600 1,015,600 1,056,700 992,093 New York . 63,903 28,096 99.9 136.5 
Dec 960,100 987,300 952,800 1,013,109 Minnesota 57 »,530 89.0 136.1 
—_ " es = Misso 46,: 20,402 87.2 136.9 
Tot. 11,948,700 11,639,100 11,576,900 11,797,563 Illinois 33 14,466 98.6 137.7 
Texas 30 13,180 68.8 138.5 
Ohio . 24 10,459 74.3 139.3 
Oklahoma 32 9,800 96.1 136.1 
Washing 21, 9,406 88. 135.9 7 
California 13, 5 108.1 135.6 4 
Nebraska 14 106.4 137.2 3 
Michigan 13 87.2 142.2 3 
Oregon 15, 94 136.1 9 
Utah 12 102.¢ 137.7 3 
Colorado 9, 86 139.6 0 
lowa 10 112.0 136.5 7 
] Montana 6 76.2 136.2 0 
Indiana 7 _# 56.6 144.1 2 
N. Dakota 6,621 73.1 135.5 7 
Other states 48,443 53.4 142.0 3 
Total 527,159 229,758 1,076,195 83.7 137.7 38.4 22 





*Estimated annual capacity is obtained by multip! daily capacity by the number 
work days during the year (calculated on tl basis of a five-day week with allowances for 
the following holidays: Jan. 1, May 30, July 25 









ic 
4, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Dec. 25) 
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ANANANAAA 


Commercial Wheat Milling Production by Capacity 
Groups: 1956, 1955 and 1950 


Source: Bureau 








of the Census 













1956 ; —1955——_—— — 1950- 
P.S.* for -— Wheat flour production Wh't fleur produ't'n Wheat flour 





















ard Spri and inter Daily Percent of baltly Product'n 
H ng Wi Number Total 24-hr. estim't'd No Total 24-hr No Total 
Wheat. Cake and of (thousands capacity annual of (thousands capacity of (thous 
Pastry Flours. Cracker m'lis of sacks) (sacks) capacity mills of sacks) (sacks) mills sacks) 
and Flo 50 sacks & under { 73 88 
Cookie ars. 51-100 sacks ... 211 794 

: a 101-200 sacks } na *6,691 *105,889 24.8 na *6,503 °105,889 220 2,051 

* Personalized Service 201-300 sacks 93 1,763 
301-400 sacks 54 1,466 

401-800 sacks 97 f 15 











$01-1,200 sacks 


THE MENWNEL 1,201-1,600 


MILLING COMPANY posting 
4,001-6,000 


TOLEDO, CHIO 6,001-8,000 


8,001 sacks & over 


























39 1 





Total coce BB 229,758 1,076,195 83.7 n. a 225,648 1,069,676 1,028 224,899 








n. a.— Not available 

*Estimated 1956 and 1955 capacity and wheat flour production of mills with a dally 
capacity of 400 sacks and under, based on their 1950 reports. The data for capacity and 
production of these small mills are not strictly comparable to the data published later 
since the estimates were computed by different methods. The larger mills, i.¢ those with 
a daily capacity of 401 sacks and over, represented 91% of the total capacity and $7% of 
the total wheat flour production in 1950, the last year in which a complete canvass was 
taken 
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1956-57 Southwest Flour Production 


Number of flour mills, capacity ratings, 
amount of flour produced and wheat ground 
by mills in Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and 
Texas during the crop year ended June 30, 
1957, as reported to The Northwestern Miller. 


SUMMARY 
Daily 
No cap 
sacks 
(000 s om 


39 13 


Annua! 
output 


Group mills 


than sum 
included both 
groups 
CAPACITY GROUPS 
OKLAHOMA 
Flour Wheat 
Daily pro con 
Capacity ca duc- sump- Pct 
rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
sacks sacks sacks bu tivity 
(000's omitted) 
1,500 and over 38,580 10,358 23,521 10 
less than 1,500 2,400 112 259 18 
40,980 10,470 23,780 1 
KANSAS 
Flour Wheat 
Daily pro con 
No Capacity ca duc- sumy Pct 
of rating, pacity, tion, tion, ac- 
mills sacks sacks sacks bu tivity 
(000's omitted) 
i over 124,305 30,306 69,429 
2.000 11,022 2,002 4.516 
1,000 5; 94 2 


anc 


‘lour Wheat 

pro- con 

ca du sump- Pct 
pacity tion tion, ac 
sacks bu tivity 
(000's omitted) 


sacks 
1.240 ll S07 276.9% 


1,834 


‘ 619 1 
‘ 1 I 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 

Number of active flour mills in the South- 
west (including Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Texas and Kansas City), their combined daily 
capacity, number of sacks of flour produced, 
number of bushels of wheat ground and per- 
centage of capacity operated, by years, end- 
ing June 30: 


0 


ALL SOUTHWEST 
Flour Wheat 
I ground 


Daily 


»1S J 
167,684,786 
162,328,304 
157,608,615 
164,529,131 
173,674,669 
182,316,725 
179,329,003 
220,182,013 3 
244,563,837 108 
245,380,447 111 

2 203,711,238 97 


SAIIIH HK « y 
Oe etrun =o 
~ OO GO OF © Go be Oo OO Le . 


“4 
20 


KANSAS 


Kansas City, Kansas, produc 


740 
910 
990 
998 
445 
819 
555 
285 
065 


566 


1952 
1951 
1950.. 
1949.. 
1948.. 
1947.. 
1946 


ann. 
AIIAHwe 


1 


wo 
> me OMe wm tow o 


ALMANACK NUMBER 


OKLAHOMA 


40.98 1 


tere ret 
caw 


CAAe & & Ws 


5,089 110 
5.050 113 


8,827 97 


shete 


t 
© 
weoor~ 


5,499 
§21 
,337 
644 
2,246 
695 
26,262 
-995 
337 


CMM eis# 


wo to 


280 1 1 14 l 

66,100 $65,283 3 $13 

1955.. 2 62,940 5 8,318 

1954.. 2 70,880 11,262,616 25,828,929 

1953.. 2 78,360 12,246,272 > 189 

1952.. 2 80,100 11,779,321 7,754,384 

1951.. 79,460 12,994,638 ° .608 

1950.. § 679,020 13,749,019 ° .099 

1949.. 83,079 18,317,981 2 081 
1948.. 82,304 21,648,763 -299 102 
1947.. 78,189 21,743,865 162 109 
1946.. 76,324 18,992,949 44 716 97 


Awe OuUecawuow 


PRODUCTION AT KANSAS CITY 


Capacity and production ct Kansas 
during the crop year ended June 30, 
with previous years for comparison (Kansas 
— figures include both Kansas City, Mo., 
and Kansas City, Kansas). 


City 
1957, 


449 
729 
.802 
349 
-595.000 814 
506,700 5 382 
.904,800 t 823 
446.900 t 008 
705.200 . 427 
727 


5 


nonwoe 





U.S. Rye Flour Output 


By calendar years. Source: Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Grain Flour 
ground output 
Month bu sacks 


1953 

1952 

i951 

1950 

1949 

1948 

1947 

1946 

1945 

1944+ 8,: 

1943 9,73 

1942f 8 

1941t é 2 
tData prior to June, 1945 

USDA from trade sources r 
Manufactures 


Kansas City Flour Output 


By calender years, in Source: The 
Northwestern Miller. 


sacks. 





U.S. Flour Output 
By calendar years. Based on reports from 
mills producing 97% of flour in U.S., 000's 
omitted. Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Wheat Whe 





The Wheat 
Cross Roads 
of 


America 


Millers 


of 


SPRING 


and 


WINTER 
HARD WHEATS 


5000 CWTS. DAILY 


INLAND MILLS 


NCORPORATED 


DES MOINES 5, IOWA 

















The following summary gives the text of 
the sections of the U.S. tariff act of 1930 
relating to the grinding of wheet in bond, 
and also brief notes as to the regulations 
of the Department of the Treasury in con- 
nection with the administration of these 
sections of the law. 

Sec. 311. All articles manufactured in 
whole or in part of imported materials, or of 
materials subject to internal-revenue tax, 
and intended for exportation without being 
charged with duty. and without having an 
internal-revenue stamp affixed thereto, shall, 
under such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe, in order to be 
so manufactured and exported, be made 
and manufactured in bonded warehouses 
similar to those known and designated in 
Treasury Regulations as bonded warehouses, 
class six: Provided, That the manufacturer 
of such articles shall first give satisfactory 
bonds for the faithful observance of all the 
provisions of law and of such regulations 
as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury: ... 

Whenever goods manufactured in any 
bonded warehouse established under the pro- 
visions of the preceding paragraph shall 
be exported directly therefrom or shall be 
duly laden for transportation and immedi- 
ate exportation under the supervision of the 
proper officer who shall be duly designated 
for that purpose, such goods shall be ex- 
empt from duty and from the require- 
ments relating to revenue stamps. 

No flour, manufactured in a bonded manu- 
facturing warehouse from wheat imported 
after 90 days after the date of the enact 
ment of this Act, shall be withdrawn from 
such warehouse for exportation without pay- 


ment of a duty on such imported wheat 
equal to any reduction in duty which by 
treaty will apply in respect to such flour 


to which it is to be exported. 
2 Act of Congress approved June 


in the country 















1934. amends the Tariff Act of 1930 by 
ling thereto a new provision (Sec. 351, 
U.S.C. 1351 uthorizing the President, 
mg other things, to enter into trade 
agreements with foreign governments. The 
act of 1934, however, limited the President's 
authority to enter into foreign trade agree- 
ments to a period of years from the date 
of the ent of the act (that is, 3 years 
from 1934), but this authority has 








“BLODGETT'S" RYE 
“ROCK RIVER" RYE 
“OLD TIMES" 
BUCKWHEAT 


ALL GRADES 


From Darkest Dark to 

the Whitest White — 

Specially Milled by the 
Blodgett Family— 


Since 1848 


FRANK H. 
BLODGETT, Inc. 


Janesville, Wisconsin 








Regulations Covering Milling in Bond 


time to time and last 
expire June 30, 1958. A 
bill to provide for the further extension of 
the authority of the President in this re- 
spect is now before the Congress. Section 2 
of the Act of 19314 relates in part to the 
application of the third paragraph of Sec- 
tion 311 quoted above. “The third paragraph 
of Section 311 of the Tariff Act of 1930 shall 
apply to any agreement concluded pursuant 
to this act to the extent only that such 
agreement assures to the U.S. a rate of duty 
on wheat flour produced in the U.S. which Is 
preferential in respect to the lowest rate of 
duty imposed by the country with which such 
agreement has been concluded on like flour 
produced in any other country; and upon 
the withdrawal of wheat flour from bonded 
manufacturing warehouses for exportation 
to the country with which such agreement 
has been concluded, there shall be levied, 
collected and paid on the imported wheat 
used, a duty equal to the amount of such 
assured preference."’] 

Any materials used in the manufacture 
of such goods, and any packages, coverings, 
vessels, brands and labels used in putting 
up the same may, under the regulations 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, be con- 
veyed without the payment of revenue tax 
or duty into any bonded manufacturing 
warehouse, and imported goods may, under 
the aforesaid regulations, be transferred 
without the exaction of duty from any 
bonded warehouse into any bonded manu- 
facturing warehouse; but this privilege shall 
not be held to apply to implements, machin- 
ery, or apparatus to be used in the con- 
struction or repair of any bonded manu- 
facturing warehouse or for the prosecution 
of the business carried on therein. 

Articles or materials received into such 
bonded manufacturing warehouse or articles 
manufactured therefrom may be withdrawn 
or removed therefrom for direct shipment 
and exportation or for transportation and 
immediate exportation in bond to foreign 
countries or to the Philippine Islands under 
the supervision of the officer duly desig- 
nated therefor by the collector of the port, 
who shall certify to such shipment and ex- 
portation, or ladening for transportation, as 
the case may be, describing the articles by 
their mark or otherwise, the quantity, the 
date of exportation, and the name of the 
vessel: Provided, That the by-products inci- 
dent to the processes of manufacture, in- 
cluding waste derived from cleaning rice in 
bonded warehouses under the act of March 
24, 1874, in said bonded warehouses may be 
withdrawn for domestic consumption on the 
payment of duty equal to the duty which 
weuld be assessed and collected by law if 
such waste or by-products were imported 
from a foreign country: Provided, That all 
waste material may be destroyed under 
government supervision. All labor performed 


from 
will 


been extended 
such extension 


and services rendered under these provi- 
sions shall be under the supervision of a 
duly designated offiver of the customs and 
at the expense of the manufacturer. 

A careful account shall be kept by the 
collector of all merchandise delivered by 
him to any bonded manufacturing ware- 
house, and a sworn monthly return, verified 
by the customs officers in charge, shall be 





made by the manufacturer containing a de- 
tailed statement of all imported merchan- 
dise used by him in the manufacture of 
exported articles. 

Before commencing business the propri- 
etor of any manufacturing warehouse shall 
file with the Secretary of the Treasury a 
list of all the articles intended to be manu- 
factured in such warehouse, and state the 
formula of manufacture and the names and 




































quantities of the ingredients to be used 
therein 

Articles manufactured under these pro- 
visions may be withdrawn under such regu 
lations as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe for transportation and deliv- 
ery into any bonded warehouse at an ex- 
terior port for the 






sole purpose of imme- 
diate export therefrom. . 






















The provisions of 26 U.S.C. 5521 shall, so 
far as may be practicable, apply to any 
bonded manufacturing warehouse estab 
lished under this Act and to the merchan- 
dise conveyed therein 

Sec. 655. Bonded Warehouses. Buildings 
or parts of buildings and other inclosures 
may be designated by the Secretary of the 







Treasury as bonded warehouses for the stor- 
age of imported merchandise entered for 
warehousing, or taken possession of by the 
collector, or under seizure, or for the manu- 
facture of merchandise in bond, or for the 
repacking, sorting or cleaning of imported 
merchandise. Such warehouses may be bond- 
ed for the storing of such merchandise only 
as shall belong or be consigned to the 
owners or proprietors thereof and be known 
as private bonded warehouses, or for the 
storage of imported merchandise generally 
and be known as public bonded warehouses. 
Before any imported merchandise not final- 
ly released from customs custody shall be 
stored in any such premises, the owner or 
lessee thereof shall give a bend in such 
sum and with such sureties as may be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
secure the Government against any loss or 
expense connected with or arising from the 
depo storage or manipulation of mer- 

































chandise in such warehouse. Except as oth- 
erwise provided in this Act, bonded ware- 
houses shall be used solel, for the storage 







of imported merchandise and shal! be placed 
in charge of a proper officer of the customs, 
who, together with the proprietor thereof, 
shall have joint custody of all merchandise 
stored in the warehouse; and al! labor on 
the chandise so stored shall be per- 
formed by the owner or proprietor of the 
warehouse, under supervision of 



















the officer 







of the customs in charge of the same, at 
the expense of the owner or proprietor. 
The compensation of such officer of the 
customs and other customs employees ap- 
pointed to supervise the receipt of mer- 
chandise into any such warehouse and de- 





shall be reimbursed to 
the proprietor of such 


therefrom 
Government by 


liveries 
the 
ware 







ouse 
















the many provisions and the 
regulations prescribed by the 
of the Treasury for bonded 
1 acturing warehouses, any milier de- 
siring to grind wheat in bond should apply 
to the nearest collector of customs or the 
Bureau of Customs, Washington, D.C., for 






the latest regulations on the subject 

















Commercial Wheat Milling Production: 1941-57* 





Wheat flour Wheat 
production grindings 
(thousand (thousand 
ear— sacks) bushels) 
S 238,605 546,950 
t ,159 
522,851 
514,778 
515,446 
532,374 
535.235 
523.411 
° 643,475 
279,133 639,476 
eceees 305 499 701,799 
oseheoeese 278.900 624,740 
ere 274,400 640.720 
re 243.400 565,100 
Speccooeses 237,900 551,100 
boveneced en 221,100 515,300 
rrr T Ty. 216.800 504,300 





§Preliminary. 

*Figures for all years 
the U.S. Prior to 1945, 
tural Economics. For 1945-46, 
by all commercial For 
with a capacity of 


t Revised 


Census 
1951-57 
over 


mills 
daily 


cial mills 400 





represent total production 
estimates developed with 
estimates 


estimates based on 






Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 














Offal —Average number of 

production pounds per sack Flour 

(thousand of flour extraction 
tons) N t Offal rate 
4,577 13 38.4 72.7 
4,416 137.7 8.4 72.6 
4,482 139.0 39.7 71.9 
4,440 139.3 40.0 71.7 
4,432 139.2 39.9 71.8 
4.605 140.0 40.4 71.4 
4,62 140.1 40.4 71.4 
4,534 139.6 40.3 71.6 
4,651 139.1 39.7 71.9 
5,337 1374 38.2 72.8 
5,913 137.8 38.7 72.6 
4,895 134.4 35.1 74.4 
5,598 140.1 40.8 71.4 
4,878 139.3 40.1 71.8 
4,718 139.0 39.7 71.9 
4,444 139.8 40.2 71.5 
4,356 139.6 40.2 71.6 





and grindings of commercial 
the cooperation of the Bureau of 


For 1947-50, as 








reported to Census 





monthly reports from all « 









sacks 
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Largest U.S. Flour Milling 1956-57 Crop Year Flour Production by State, Month 


Companies Flour production details in this table have been compiled from the monthly Focts for Industry 
Series published by the Bureau of Census. All figures with 000's omitted. In sacks (cwt.). 

Flour milling companies and associated 

groups of flour mills under relaied ownerships 

with a combined 24-hour daily capacity of 

5,000 sacks or more, inciud.ng idle milis. ijum- 

ber and capacity of idie milis belonging to 

companies aid groups in this listing are saown 

also in parentheses following the company and 

group nome. Capacity incwdes wheat, durum 

and rye flour. Compiled from data repor.ed to 

The WNorshwesiern Mailier and .ts associated 

So Miding Production, as of Apri }, 

1¥538. 


internat Milling 
neapoli Minn 
Peavey up Russell - } ler 
Milling so., Minneapo 
Minn.; King Midas 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minn 
Colorad Milling & ble tor 
Co., Denver, Colo (1—2,000 


Rodney group: Rodney Mil U.S. Calendar Year Flour Production by States 


Co 





mert 


By calexdar years. About 97% of totals are reported by mills with a daily 24-hour capacity of 


: over 400 sacks, and the balance estimated. In sacks, 0029's omitted. 
Aan 


M . . fo _ = & Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


19 -_ 
i Milling 

borg (Kansas) 

Atchison (Kan 





U.S. Crop Year Flour Production by States 


By crop years ending June 30. About 97% of the totals ore reported by mills with a daily 24-hour 
capacity of over 40) sacks, and the balance estimated. In sacks, 000's om'tted 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


Kansas 


Welling 





Welsh Oatcakes 


ex] 


Mo 
Flour Mills Co., Great 


FOR WANT AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 








ALMANACK NUMBER 











U.S. Flour Production at Principal Centers U.S. Flour Milling Capacity 












how Production in pa, manufacturing oreas A mills Py ne to The Northwestern Miller, U.S. flour milling capacity is summarized as 
to capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the follows, by states. Number of mills in 1954 and 
v. : expressed “in socks ond percentages. Source: The Northwestern Miller capacity in 1955 and 1956 are based on Bureau 






of the Census dota, in sacks. 

















Northwest 195 1953 1954 1955 195¢ 
Minneapolis 14,386,966 13.578.063 11,948,700 $39,100 1954 195 1956 
nterior mills* 23,114,942 22,622,252 23,225,200 22,262,400 No Capacity 
Alabama 2 17 oe ee 
Totals 37,501,908 36,200,315 35,173,900 33,901,500 35,759,630 arizona , es es 
8 thwest Arkansas oe ee 
Wanees ( y 15,099,684 13,017,915 13,191,400 13,684,800 14,219.07 California 14 9.08 1,1 
54,754,72 vo 





Interior millst 48,456,811 45,986,969 48,163,100 50,238,300 









Totals 63,556,495 659,004,784 61,354,500 63,923,100 



















74 400 942,100 
& S.E. states*® 26,747,471 24 27,368,900 28,445,500 764,600 28,f 
‘acific Coast 14,783,032 13,819,175 15,262,000 15,442,000 768,400 














Grand 432,400 










Percentage of total 
U.S. production 73.9 73.4 74.8 73.7 74.7 4.3 
Percentage of capacity 
operated per 5-day 
week = 90 91 91 95 97 100 









*Principal interior mills in Minnesota, including Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Mon- 
tana and Iowa. **Mills in Illixois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri. tMills outside of Kansas City. Wichita 


























and Salina mills included in intevior total. Minnesot z- — 
Mississipy ° 
Missouri 21 89.58 91 
Montana 7 14,255 14 
U Ss P . f D P Nebraska 12 22,884 2 
.S. Production o urum Products Nevada 1 oe 
New Hampshire 1 ad = 
By six-month periods. Source: Grain Division, AMS, USDA New Jersey 1 ee ee 
, ee 
Sacks Macaroni Exports — Mexico . . . oan ans 
Durum wheat semolina and products semolina, -~ =¢ : -o 
re ground, bu flour produced exported, cwt wt - ; ts ‘ 16.620 15.7 
195 s : . of Ohio 9 53.276 55.176 
July-Decembert 10,137,220 *4,698,140 £40,387 £79,705 Oklahoma 16 29 980 39.980 
1956-57 Oregon 12 27,77 8,07 
July-December 6,944,667 *3,736,900 28,899 71,690 Pennsylvan 5¢ mets — 









January-June 8,039,573 *3,869.419 42,304 95,651 Rhode Island 5 ** . 






Total 
1955-56 
July-December 
January-June 















Decem 
June 






July 
Januar 








Seattle-Tacoma-Spokane Flour 
Mills 









1951-52 . P : 
scember 13.000 983 5.565.247 23.848 22.911 Daly copacity in sacks. Source: The North- 
June 12,531,677 5,292,630 29,135 42.477 western Miller. 








630,002 9,446,079 111,497 5,911 


nary. {July-November Kansas City (Mo.) Flour Mills 


Daily capacity in sacks. Source: The North- 
western Miller. 














Home of Kansas Flour Mills 13,500 
DAKOTA MAID sotoee Wing Oo. Hered 





Northern Hard 7 "Kansas C 
Spring Wheat Flours ee Se 
Our location in the heart of , 
the wheat country assures 


you of a 100% Northern " 
Hard Spring Wheat Flour. Buffalo Flour Mills 


Daily capacity in sacks. Source: The North- 


NORTH DAKOTA western Miller. 

MILL & ELEVATOR ene . 
GRAND FORKS, N.D. 
PHONE: 4-5541 


P. R. Fossen, General Mgr. 
L. M. Dorr, Sales Mgr. 
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Minneapolis Flour Mills 1956-57 Crop Year Flour Production 


Daily capaci i ks. So : Th - 
cro Mn name. ire ne ~ divecon In sacks (cwt.) Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


Atkinson d 
General Mills, In« . ° 20,5 per Wht 
King Midas Flour Mills 2,2 Month « working month ) l i 4-hour pr 
Commander-Larabee Milli > No. of workin lay ) rod tior 1.) ur ty 
Pillsbury Mill Inc 9,50 days y's) 
Total ~ July 21 843 
— : a August 23 888 


September 





October 
November 


Chicago Flour Mills December 


uary 

Dally capacity in sacks. Source: The — : 
western Miller. — 
March 21 

B. A. Eckhart Milling Co. . 5, St April 22 
General Mills, In : May 22 


Total 





der 


Superior (Wis.) Flour Mills ure derived by averag 
Daily copesy in sacks. Source: The North- 
western Miller. 





general area of work 
- 79 . ] >» the € 
King Midas Flour Mills gf ies during the y 


Publications 





General contact 


ts members ; sur 
urv 


i] ers a 1ona = of several 4 ur sed pi Wage Rates and Terms of Employment: 
cations Baden me one 3 of Employmen 
Federation = ' | Gives : anes 


Staff Organization which is the news organ of the organiza —_——ae 
T t : , tion It comes out eve 1 pay, } i ; ! . 
© serve the needs of its mer th age. and | r 
the average and t i ar e} s p Pp > : 
federation maintains two offic n n members informed ‘ a oo @ i. — ae , 
Chicago and one in Washington. E span oe 
is supervised by a corporate vice i “ . F Deenes . 
hinetor - . . r ; — ~~ wes nau Analysis of Milling Costs: A hig 
1ington office provides a line » lates . urectory of } . 9 A , . ec 
between the mills on the one reane Sus ‘ . . -. oT , i aa oan” ta ath” thin Be 
rovernment administrative le ‘ St aR te . . : 
5 . . th Ss ! . n i Financial Analysis of Flour Milling Com 
eaten the tsent ama teve e 


. } 7 net 


ya ings 


Congress on the other. Cer t t emebton . 
. an th locat utive ies 
such as th S. Department pes 





on 


ington off t né tain cooperat 1 
tions ith th age a workin ar sé 7 éé 7 
rangement i af both the govern 
ment and tt n 
The Expor 


in the Washington office 
Corporate headquarters of the | ion ’ é ’ ’ ‘ é ’ ’ 
are in the Chicago office, where the official 


1e 
t Program also operates with- 


records of the organization € 
of the publications are issued 
office, and the industry statistical surveys 


are made up here. Questions of an indus Montana Spring Wheat Flours 


try nature which come within the scope 
of the federation are handled from Chicago 

The Wheat Flour Institute conducts its Mill d ld | 
educational act ties in behalf of wheat ne to an ea 
flour. ¢ operates the Durum Progran 


n the Chicago office 
Fedration Hour and Commits SHERIDAN FLOURING MILLS INC. 


The federation haa a representative form 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


of government, the policy-making author 
being vested in the board of directors. For 
the purpose of electing the board, the na- Elevators in Montana and Wyoming 
tion ts div od into five districts, the on 
ber milling « panies in *h district 
a certain number of boa members 
pending ) relative magnitude of the 
milling y in the district 

A new board is elected each year and 
consists of the chairman who is elected at 
large by the entire membership, and 36 
members elected from their respective dis- 


The board chairman is also an ex- 2 : M - AA RB : R 
' v 


member of the board for the two 


: next following the end « his term 
ie TO ORDER 


meets annually at convention 
may meet at other times at the 
discretion « the chairman. Usually how 


ever, the board looks to the executive com- 
mittee to make policy in between conven- 
tions. The executive committee consists of 
14 members elected by the board from its 


own ranks, plus the board chairman who 
‘ 


is also chairman of the executive commit- . * 
tee. This committee normally meets every 

three or four months and has all the au- 

thority of the board 


A third position occupied by the chair- 
man of the board is the presidency of the 
organization. As such he is the chief execu- Fr" ; 
tive officer. One of his most important There > ‘(evel Better 
duties in this capacity is the appointment 
of the standing committees each of which 
has the responsibility of working with the 
federation staff on problems arising in its 
particular sphere of interest. The past 
year's standing committees, their chairmen, 
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Fi Barrels nd unit for measuring a mill's production and to broaden the uses of other cereal grains 
our J s qa capacity until World War II, when War in addition to oats. Today all of the cereal 
























. Food Order No. 1 set up a schedule of grains are used 

Bulk Handling decimal weight units for flour. This stan- The Cereal Breakfast Foods Industry has 
dardization was specified by the govern- grown rapidly during the past decade and 
From the earliest days of merchant mill- ment mainly to effect economies in the maintains its own trade association, Cereal 
ing in the U.S., the slack barrel of 196 Ib.. use of textiles and paper from which flour Institute, Inc., 135 S. La le St., Chicago 
based on the English stone of 14 Ib., had containers were made. $, Ill. The institute ff of home 
been in common use, and as late as 1900 Beginning in 1945, the Millers National economists who engage in promotion work 

much of the flour made in this country Federation conducted a state-by-state cam- among schools and colleges 
was still being packed in wooden barrels of paign to bring about the adoption of a The Cereal Breakfast Foods Industry rep- 
this basic denomination and quantity. uniform decimal weight system by the resents manufacturing establishments en 
Twenty years later, however, this con- -overal states, perpetuating the provisions saged primarily in the manufacture of 
tainer had virtually disappeared. Meantime, of War Feed Order No. 1 which were in cereal breakfast foods, coffee substitutes, 
beginning with the invention of the ’ force only for the duration of the wartime cereal-type infants’ food and other cereal 
ing machine in 1846, the cheaper emergency. By 1948 essentially uniform preparations from grain. Establishments 
bag of cotton or jute had gradually sup- joackaging laws had been adopted by 34 Primarily manufacturing cracked grain are 
planted it states. Standard sizes prescribed in these defined as being in the Flour a Meal 

Millers customarily hand-stenciled their laws are & 10, 25, 60 and 100 or more Industry. 

brand names on the wooden barrels. This pounds Provisions ‘for quantities under 5 manufacturers in the Cereal 
practice was continued with flour bags, and i ao various, $-ID. containers usually be- ,0ds Industry ad products 





an 
yloyment in this in- 


the first such bag stencils merely repeated 


on ing specified. Z flou industry rapidly 
the old barrel-head brand Then, in the s specified. The — a rs ——- 





accustomed itself to the substitution of over 194 — i “ 














late 1850's, the first printed bags came into “sack” for “barrel” in all its productive dustry has increased 2% since 194 to a 
use. In the beginning, the printing was a and merchandising operations. total of 11.5 thousand employees in 1954 
simple one-color reproduction of the mill's Paralleling other packaging developments Value added by manufacture in the indus 
brand or firm name, but over a parted of there has been a trend toward bulk stor- try amounted to $172 ion in 1954, an 
years this evolved into the present elabor age of flour, along with the companion de- increase of 32% over 1947 
ate three- and four-color examples of the velopment of high speed packing. Bulk The industry’s total valu: of shipments 
printer's art shipment of flour is in its trial stages, and is distinguished from the t value of 
Reduc the sizes of the nation’s a recent development is shipment from mill primary products of the industry shipped 
average a shift in the character of , bakery in large metal containers. by all producers. The latter figure indi 
the por from rural to urban, and cates that $331 million value of cereal 
modern transportation facilities brought breakfast foods and other produ primary 


to the Cereal Breakfast Foods Industry 


about consumer preference for smaller flour l I 
packages. The first step in shrinking the U.S. Cereal Breakfast was shipped by all producers. Of this total 





























































size of the package was the production on was shipped by plants classified 
of e 98-lb. bag—one half of a 196-Ib Food nd n the Cereal Breakfast Foods Industry 
barrel. This unit of 98 Ib. was further sub- s I ustry 
livided imto 49-, 24%- and 12-Ib. bags About the turn of the 20th Century pre- 
There was a startling lack of standard- pared cereal breakfast foods began to ap- The Nutrition Foundation 
ization, with the result that flour was pear in retail markets in greater abundance oe . meas 4 . 
packed in a great number of different and variety Rolled oats had. for many Nu we! E gece wee ganic 
weights in addition to those named, the years, been the standard breakfast c al . | aoe dese 
largest being a 140-Ib. base-price package dish, and in the 1890's the first quick-cook- a. a : le os : P 45 
and the s lest a 1%-lb. midget for the ing and ready-to-eat cereals were intro- x poll = | a mae : a : 
family t The family flour package has ~eget ~ tere ee oe es eee 
decreased to a average of about 15-lIt s Manna," a quick-cooking cereal N ‘ -" NY. O 2 
whi : an enormous number of : l by some to have been the f id . - ntributio: 4 
2's are sold, a large part of many that were introduced at that . totaled $6 989 £00 ; 
of period. Ingenious Americans invented new aon Gon tit Ron emer gi vhict 
T continued to be the standard machinery and new processing techniques . cole . : ai eortoned 9 fe le , ; - 
I y has ne bers 
Among the firms in flour r I und 
4 ed traders which are men rs .s 
U.S. Cereal Breakfast Foods Industry—Quantity Nutrition Foundation are: Pillebury. Mills 
It General Mills, Ir Standard Brands 
t Swift & ¢ Corn Product R t 
and Value of Products, 1954 and 1947 Ine.; Swift & Co.; Corn Products Ref 
Includes quantity and value of these products reported both by establishments classified in the tat rage Reema A ge Ben ee Biscuit 
Cereal Breakfast Foods Industry, and by these manufacturing establishments producing these items 9 Gojntinontal Pakine Co. Inc.: Kellore C 
as ‘‘secondary"’ products in other manufacturing industries. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census ak Be Ce: aemeer & OC ‘ies Shendies 
——Total shipments including ; A I ries, it Am« Le 
inte at transfers I Oscar Mayer & Co.; I 1s 
a aia 1947— ’ nd Red Star Yeast & Prod é 
Product Quantity Value Quan Value 
(1,000 Ib.) ($1,000) (1,00 ($1,000) is 
Cereal breakfast foods, total ** *330,970 + 758 Doughnut Origin 
Ready to serve: When DCA began promoting 
Corn flakes and other corn breakfast 27 67,7 207.3 5,1 ‘ popular food 29 years ag 
Wheat flakes and other wheat break 9 $0.82 { . 
Preparations of other grains and m grains 2 5 97,465 199 ) M . 
be cooked before serving re 
Farina and other wheat foods ° et 140,828 21 165,09 19,818 armas 
Rolled oats and oatmeal ... inne 449,785 46 504,657 42,919 fo 
Preparations of other grains and mixed grains 88,972 5 103,304 6,956 - y ters 
Other cereal preparations and cereal preparations 7 : - 
not specified by kind eee ° ; ned 10,781 nia 9 . 
*Of this total, 80% was shipped from establishments classified in thé real Breakfast r tl 





ablishments 





Foods Industry; the remainder was shipped as “secondary” products 
classified in other manufacturing industries. **Not applicable 








U.S. Cereal Breakfast Foods Industry, General Statistics by Regions and 
Selected States, 1954 and 1947 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 











1954 194 
V ué Capita \ Me 
All employees -~Production workers 1dded Cost of V 1€ 0 expend ided 
Establish- Man- by manu materials, I itures \ nar 
Region and ments, Payroll hours Wages facturet etc.t ments’ new I vees 
state* No. No. ($1,000) No (1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ($1 ) ($1,000) ($1 ) 
U. S., total§ 46 11,534 51,002 9,149 18,211 38,062 172,283 $45,843 £403 130,188 
Northeast ..... 11 1,163 4,554 991 2,040 3,681 11,751 20,847 5 22,5 
New York . 821 3,363 727 1,485 2,883 8,465 14,89 79 oe 
E. North Central.. 11 7,142 32,616 5,598 10,884 24,201 112,552 201,727 3,17 79,74 
Michigan ....... 7 6,079 27,569 4,825 9,272 20,548 96,990 164,095 2,923 ee 
W. North Central.. 15 2,811 12,084 2,212 4,581 8,765 40,904 110,829 717 24,477 
Minnesota ...... 4 264 1,130 164 327 546 6,335 12,025 49 ee 
Ea come 9 416 1,746 347 706 1,413 7,075 12,438 80 2,286 








*General statistics for producing states not shown separately in the table are shown below with the number of establishments tin 
each state for 1954 and, in parentheses, the number of employees or the employment-size range for that state for 1954: Northeast—Ver 
mont, 1 (20-99): Massachusetts, 2 (100-249); Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, 1 (20-99); Pennsylvania, 3 (20-99): East North Central—Ohio, 
1 (500-999): Indiana, 2 (100-249); Illinois, 1 (1-19); West North Central—lIowa, 3 (1,000-2,499); Missouri, 4 (500-999); Nebraska, 2 (250- 
499); Kansas, 2 (1-19); West—Montana, 1 (1-19); Washington, 2 (20-99); California, 6 (250-499). 

+Value of shipments less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy and contract work. tIincludes cost of m&terials, fuel, elec- 
tricity and contract work: excludes cost of products bought and resold in the same condition. {Includes, for all establishments classified 
in this industry, not only (a) their value of products “primary” to the industry, but also (b) their value of “secondary” products, which 
are primary to other industries, and (c) their “miscellaneous receipts’’ for repair work, sales of scrap, installation of own products, etc. 
Excludes sales of products bought and resold in the same condition. §Sum of regional figures may not equal U.S. total, due to independent 
rounding. **Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
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NorRRIS SERVICE Is NATION-WIDE 











O matter where your mill 
is located or the type of 






wheat required for your grind, 














Norris can fill your order to the 
NORRIS ELEVATOR 
best advantage. Capacity 3,700,000 Bus. 





ee 






AREFUL wheat selection, 
thorough testing and accur- 












WELK, 2 aR EERE RES 


ate binning practices are rou- 
tine with us, because it always 







is our desire to fill even the most 






exacting milling requirements. 








KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 






SHOWN are the three terminal stor- 
age units operated by Norris in Kansas z 








City, leading cash wheat market of 







the world. They are typical of Norris 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR | 


Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. elevators throughout the country. 


NORRIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating 30 Million Bushels Grain Storage 












CHICAGO * KANSAS CITY + BUFFALO + TOLEDO * DULUTH * MEMPHIS * OMAHA «= ST. LOUIS 
PEORIA * PEKIN * ELIZABETH CITY, N.C. * BURLINGTON, IOWA + WINNIPEG, CANADA + NEW 
YORK 


; 
: 


a hon OAR cs on ee SHA RI 
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U.S. Flour Mixes Industry 
‘eae General Statistics, 1954 and 1947 


The flour mixes industry represents manu- 











facturing establishments engaged primarily Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 
in the manufacture of self-rising or blended % Change 
flour, including cake, pie and pancake mixes, Item and unit of measure 1954 1947 1947-54 
from purchased flour. Important products TPRRTEITROT, GURUTE oon c acc ccc ccccveccucesvecsecses 131 123 + 7 
of this industry include plain blended flour, All employees: 

and phosphated, self-rising, and other kinds Number, thousands a swae 5.6 3.1 + $81 
of prepared mixed flours such as biscuit, Payroll, miilifom Gellare ...ccccccccccesses sackhecseene 25.4 9.0 +182 
cake, doughnut, pie, and pancake flour Production workers: 

One of the newest branches of the flour Number, thousands ........:scesscee “bees oscese 4.4 2.4 + 83 
milling industry, mixes have shown an BMam-howure, MUMOMS 2... ccccccccccccccccsscscesseces 8.8 4.7 + 87 
amazing development in less than a decade. Wages, million dollars .........++ss+00. weccccecveces 17.0 5.2 +227 

‘ Value added by manufacture,* million dollars ......... . 103.1 24.2 26 
Industry Expansion Cost of materials, fuel, electricity and contract 

Industry experts expect the cake mixes work,t million dollars .............-. coer 151.0 64.2 +179 
to continue to expand and the entire food Value of shipments,$ million dollars o* ‘ 254.1 78.4 +224 
industry is expected to benefit from greater Capital expenditures, new, million dollars .............++:. 5.4 1.9 +184 
over-all mix sales. In March, 1954, the 
total market for cake mixes was slightly *Value of shipments less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electric energy and contract 
over 400 million packages a year. It is work. tExcludes cost of products bought and resold in the same condition. tIncludes, for all 
now running at 600 million packages a establishments classified in this industry, not only (a) their value of products “primary” 
year. During 1951 there were 850 million to the industry, but also (b) their value of “secondary” products, which are primary to 


cakes made in the home. In 1956 there were ’ . oo : . e 
1.1 billion home baked cakes, and slight- other industries, and (c) their “miscellaneous receipts’’ for repair work, sales of scrap, 


¥y more than } ef them were made installation of own products, etc. Excludes sales of products bought and resold in the 
with cake mixes. This volume of course same condition 

has had a considereble effect on the cake 
business of the commercial baking industry, 
although many experts in this field main- 
tain that the additional volume accounted 
for by cake mixes its actually an inroad 
on family flour consumption rather than 
on the amount of flour consumed for cakes 
in the baking industry. 


Distribution Quantity and Value of Products, 1954 and 1947 


In addition to the consumer cake mixes PON : 
developed by the major milling companies includes quantity and value of these products reported both by establishments classified in the 


*h and development toward Flour Mixes Industry, and by those manufacturing establishments producing these items and classi- 








in their resear« 








diversification a mix for the baking in- fied in other industries. Does not include flour mixes produced and consumed in the same estoab- 
dustry available in commercial quantities Ushments. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 
and containing all of the ingredients nec- 


essary to permit the retail dealer or whole- -———Total shipments including—— 
: lant transfers 


saler to swing over his sweet yeast produc- 





















tion to the mix method. There are three - 1947———— 
separate and distinct industry food fields Quantity 
utilizing these products. Grocery mixes or (thousand 
consumer mixes are packed in smal! boxes Product 100-Ib Value 
and distributed through grocery store out- sacks) ($1,000) 
lets; bakery mixes are packed in 100 Ib Prepared and blended flour and flour mixes, total oe 363,999 
bags and sold direct to the baking Industry; Self-rising and other prepared flour 
and institutional mixes are packed in 5 Ib Phosphated 151 19.879 » 724 
nd 25 it bees and distributed through Se!f-risin 1 6 489 14.994 s 
jobbers and brokers to hospitals, schools Prepared flour mixes 
restaurants and other such _ institutions Pancake and waffle mixes .. , © 895 24.020 
Each of these three types requires different Cake mixes oe Z a 5.675 127.289 
distribution, packaging and Biscuit mixes , iia a 1,576 23.885 } 12.701 142,657 
Pie rust mixes 2 . 39 18.054 
ul volume of prepared - flour Other prepared flour mixes 782 $4,645 
ixes make up approximately 
en . . . — by . . *Of this total, 45% was shipped by establishments classified tn the Flour Mixes Industry, 
mixes 1 c pie crust mixes q s « 
mixes 9% nd the rest taken up by iffin 48% was shipped as “primary products from establishments classified in the Flour and 
mixes formulas and various minor Meal Industry; while the balance was shipped as from establishments 
mixes ~lassifies n other industries. **Not applicable 





General Statistics by Regions and Selected States, 1954 and 1947 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 















———-— 1954— - == —— —1947—— 

Value Capital Value 

All employees —Production workers— added Cost of of expend- rdded 

Establish- Man- by manu- materials, itures, Allem- by manu 

Region and ments, Payroll hours Wages facturet new ployees, facturet 

state* No No. ($1,000) No (1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) (31,000) No. ($1,000) 

U. S. totalg .... 131 5,585 25,446 8,834 16,982 103,134 5,353 3,120 24,249 

New England eee 7 152 564 222 345 1,860 se ee 

Middle Atlantic ° 22 1,731 8.534 2.881 5,906 y *e dd 

New York oe 16 1,426 7.413 2,489 F368 1,006 ee 

E. North Central 32 2,202 10,268 3.499 6,846 457 4,604 

THNIMOWS cc cccse ° 17 1,533 7,609 2,497 4,892 382 ee 

Michigan aes 9 100 403 133 197 ee ee 

W. North Central.. 17 436 1,585 564 94% 99 1,159 

Minnesota ...... + 28 100 47 77 2 bed ee 

ns cma ae 26 238 682 340 362 31 $29 4,412 

North Carolina . 4 52 196 63 72 440 11 *e 

ee 5 33 136 43 43 256 4 158 802 

BUGE ccooseeess cose 27 823 3,812 1,326 2,578 18,657 47,115 71 ee *e 
Oregon ....-+eeee 4 27 68 40 55 277 704 9 





*General statistics for producing states not shown separately tn the table are shown below with the number of establishments in 
each state for 1954 and, in parentheses, the number of employees or the employment-size range for that state for 1954 New England— 
Massachusetts, 3 (20-99): Rhode Island, 1 (1-19): Connecticut, 3 (20-99); Middle Atliantic—New Jersey $ (100-249); Pennsylvania, 3 (100- 

East North Central—Ohio, 4 (500-999); Indiana, 1 (1-19); Wisconsin, 1 (1-19); West North Central—Iowa, 1 (1-19): Missouri, 7 
(100-249); Nebraska, 5 (250-499): South—vVirginia, 1 (1-19); West Virginia, 1 (1-19); South Carolina, 1 (1-19): Georgia, 1 (1-19): Florida, 
4 (1-19); Tennessee, 6 (20-99); Mississippi, 1 (1-19); Louisiana, 2 (1-19); West—Idaho, 2 (1-19); Utah, 1 (20-99); Washington, 3 (20-99) 
California, 17 (500-999). 

+*Value of shipments less cost of materials, supplies. fuel, electric energy and contract work. tIncludes cost of materials, fuel, electricity 
and contract work; excludes cost of products bought and resold in the same condition. ‘Includes, for all establishments classified in this 
industry, not only (a) their value of products “primary” to the industry, but also (b) their value of “secondary” products, which are 
primary to other industries, and (c) their “miscellaneous receipts’’ for repair work, sales of scrap t ation of own products, et« 
Excludes sales of products bought and resold in the same condition. §Sum of regional figures may not equal U.S. total, due to independent 
rounding. **Withheld to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies 
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includes quantity and value of these products both by establishments classified in the Flour and Meal Industry and by those manufacturing estab- 
ing these items and classified in other industries. Except for those items for which ‘Production for all purposes" is shown in the table, 
products produced and consumed in further manufa 


U.S. Flour, Meal Industry—Quantity, Value of Products, 1954, 1947 
lishments — 


icture at the same establishment ore not included in data. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 
and unit of measure 





U.S. Flour and Meal Industry, General Statistics by Regions and Selected 
States, 1954 and 1947 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 


pments |! 
act work; ex< 

not only (a) 

other industries 

Excludes sales of products 


bought ld i 
roundin statistics for som producing sts 
state for 1954 and, in parentheses 
Northeast—-New Hampshire, 1 (20-99) 
Central—tIndiana, 33 ; Illinois, (2,500-4,999) 
Dakota, 3 (100-249); South Atlantic—Distri 
20 (100-249); Georgia, 28 (250-499); 
Central Arkansas, 3 (1-19); 
zona, 1 (20-99); Nevada, 1 


*General 
s in each 


as follows 


1 separately 

th numbe f 

Rhode Island 2 (1-19); « 
Wisconsin, 250-499 West 

Solumbia, 1 2 ‘ 

Florida, 3 (20-99); Sout er 1 Tennesse¢ 

Louisiana, 2 (20-99); Oklahoma, 16 (500-999): Mountain 

(1-19). **Withheld to avoid disclosing figures 

NUMBER 


for 


ployees or tl 
26 


Sonne 


Wyoming, 
individual companies 
ALMANACK 
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WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR MILL 





PLAN -FOR Eapenience 


A mill is composed of many 
parts, but the most vital 
ingredient in any mill is the 
experienced engineering 
skill and knowledge that 
have put it together. So, 
when you are planning your 
new flour or feed mill— 
plan for top-notch mill 
building experience. Call 
on Jones-Hettelsater en- 
gineers for the know-how 
that will make certain that 
your new mill will be 
"right" from the very start. 
More than 36 years of ex- 
perience in mill and eleva- 
tor design and construction 
have given J-H engineers 
an unmatched knowledge 
of what's right and what's 


wrong. 





JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Designers and Builders for Grain Processing Industries 





MODERN FEED MILL—This feed plant was built recently by 
Jones-Hettelsater for Allied Mills, Inc., at Mason City, lowa. 
J-H “know-how” has made this an efficient plant for the 
production of Wayne Feeds, as well as an attractive one. 


ELEEEREEEEEH LH 
i] ; 














oo REREET ET EL BETTE 


oe a ee Se 





BULK FLOUR STORAGE—The large facility at the left was con- 
structed by J-H people for the Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co. at Kansas City. Top-notch milling efficiency demands 
bulk storage and J-H engineers have the knowledge 

to make such facilities the last word in efficiency. 









1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE e KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
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FEED PRODUCTION SECTION 


Trade Regulations * By-Products e State Laws 


Rules Governing Feed Trade 


The following rules (as amended Sept. 13, 1955) are used by the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. as the basis of settlement for disputes between members. They are generally rec- 
ognized throughout the industry in arbitrating any disagreements. 


Rule 1. Trade: It shall be the duty 
oth buyer and seller to include mn the 
inal articles of trade, however 
the following specifications (for 
ion to rule se¢ 
Date of contract; 
Quantity; 
and grade 


ment or delivery 


Rule 2. (a) Usual Terms: The 
ions of Rule 1 shall apply except 
the buyer and the seller 
I and 
sufficient 
to be 


st il ain 
rerms: The word 


the we 


hye 


) 


$ erning such market sl) l 
(c) Regular Market Terms: 
et terms shall mean that 
Yr nd weights of some 
State, or disinterested 
n and ghing depar 
Rule 3. Card Bids: The ac 
1 sl rry with it 
writter nd printed 
Rule 4. Acceptances: T: 


bidder wit? 
Wire bids 

time limit for eptance 

5. Telegrams and Telephones: 

f a telegram or telephone me “ hee re 

epay the charges and sh ‘ : ie AP gy , - 


p 
Rule (a) Confirmation: 
luty of bot 


r 
} for it wrrect ¢t Y 
l € +? 


Rule 8 Time of Shipment or Delivery: endar wé may nsist of f 
the dav rade. to m £ ntracts specif time it s 


ent r de r is ¢t T i Rule 9. Contracts Made Subject to “Em 
tioned \ r bargees,” “Strikes” or “Cars 
‘ Wher be os 


Reis 3 oe 
—ATTENTION— 


FEED MANUFACTURERS: 


We can supply your needs on bulk unground screenings. 


Give us a chance to prove it. 


Call .. . Norm Clarke . . . John Forbes 
* 


HALLETT & CAREY Co. 


265 Grain Exchange Bldg. — Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
FE 3-4281 TWX: MP 340-341 
cata “el a act ag gs ae AMERICAN FEED MANUFACTURERS ASSN 
t GRAIN & FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSN 
7. Billing Instructions: (a) In case VWembers: NORTHWEST FEED MANUFACTURERS ASSN 


en bpp det CENTRAL RETAIL FEED ASSN 


nt th uyer § 








ns by wire : 
nn days shipment by 
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act sha be 


which 
the 
contract. 
are made 
strikes 


days during 
effect within 
fied by the 
contracts 


unt 


spec 
When 
of 
act 
ays within 
the 


ad trom 


Rule 11. 


fixing 
Grain: 
ccount 


price 


pose « 
Surplus 
- into 


such 


surplus 
the 


in: 


these 


Buying 
eur in 
pure 

when 
n undue 
shall have 


r l extended 
the embargo plus the additional 
the embargo 
time 


subject 
the 
shall be 
the strike plus the addi- 
the 
contract 


loading 


acceptance 
guaranty 
to 


constitute an 
waiver of the 
sold for shipment 
Basis points, with 
destination and 
billed to a Blind 


be the 


shall 
and a 


destination 
of the grain 
(>) When grain ts 
specified Group or Rate 
condition guaranteed at 
the shipment is ordered 
t diversion point, it s 
buyer file diversion 
irrier within the free time 
under carrier's rules at t : iver 
int. The buyer shall 
f such notice of diversion to thé 


and he 


for the 


or 
of ship- 
to 
expira- 
extended 


to orders 


per- 


time of mitted 
I 


in whi 


of 
h sion ser 
or 
iver) shal 
penses ir 
sion. Upon his fa 

t e time 


er Ww 


the grair 
Off Grades: 
rack bu 


n which 
Rule 17. 


Definition 
y , ? 


Rule 18. of Arrival: Arr 
I ‘ he msidered a 


gal } lays 
Inspection: G 


ys Ssundavs yr le l hol 
Rule 19. Seller's 
r de ery. seller's 


such tior 
20. Sample Grain: 
; he } , f r 


Rale 


ity o 


furnish er 
lus r 1 Sample 
the r a 
on the which 
if unloade must 
However 
and 
other 


be 


portion 


+? 


if 
the 
some 
shal 
diversion 
as deter- 


unloading 


market 


any 


rly hargeat t the 
Rule 14. 
Interior Markets: 


elegray eley 


I 


When 


be 1 

weigl 

from which 
govern 
Terminal 
f any te 


Rule 16. 

( Vhen grain is se 

i on arrival at 
nation is given 
shall be the 

by nspection 

of 


1) rhe 


In 


ind grade 
to the 

or a 
o'clock 
arrival 


same 
placed 
12 oo 

after 
i destination 
ascertain and 
ondition as provided 
ill rights under the 
tract Diversion of the 
buyer to point 


day 


above 


some 


70 


r mail 
in term 
inderstood and 


ts and grades 


Market 


trade ‘ 2 
t 


Condition Guaranteed on Arrival: 


dest 
the 
duty 


the grain 
shipper 
telegram 
noon 
of 
In case 
report 
he 
guaranty 
shipment 


beyond the 


Grain Shipped from Terminal 


grain is sold 


by rece 


nal and 


the grain s 
Sales: 
rket 
pment 
the 
agreed 
Grain s 


lla Marke 


21. Interior Shipments: 
asis of Reg r t Terms 
points by 
the seller 

“Ter 


contem 


interior 


forwarded 
of 


without the 
me rule 


et Sales 


tion ot be 


nation, and buyer 
billing in- the s 
of the buyer Mar § that do 
or otherwise, te public official weights and inspectior 
and Rule 22. Weights and Inspection: (a) 
tele sold basis official weights, it shall 
not duty of the seller to furnish a certific 
of the next f weight signed official weigl 
the car of deputy weighmaster certifica 
the buyer attached to draft and 
grade or mailed direct to buyer within 
waive from the time the car is shipped 
of the con- event that the ler does not furn 
by the certificate, the buyer shall have 
said billed 


yndi 


th « 
consent 
to 


1all apply t 


not 


by a 

filed 
by an 
or Such 
t 


invoice 


be 
days 
the 

such 
right 


the 
shall 


to make settlement on destination 


weights, 
but if 


sect 


furnish 


eee sVvweseese ye ewer 


be official, if 
a basis of dest 
outlined 
and =o shall 

such returns 


basis 


poss 


which shall 
then on 
weights 
hereof 
with 


sold 


not inat 
as 


track scale 


on (b) 
the 


On 


seller 
grain 
whether 
delivered 
oint 


(b) 
ghts price 
at 


desti 


where 


Minimum: 


ng 


. Leadi 
f the 


: slatior 
Carloads: ( 
- 


Size of Cars When Bushels Sold 


Rule 25. 
Tt 


ht re 


iu 
1 


weign 
26. Grain 


mum 
Rule 


or in Store: 
- : 


pped pric ate of sale 


Grain shiy i | 


grain 
applicabl yn 

fied with the 
Routing 
del 


lines 


buver 
Deliv 
deliv 
ion f 


consent the 
on Grain Sold 
vered shall be 


at the discret 


spec 

Rule 
ered: ( 
erable 


sold 


any 
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the seller, unless otherwise agreed at the of necessary papers for use in filing a loss 1 r g 
time of sale When such shipments are or damage claim against the railroad, be- f - 
routed by the purchaser the carrier be- ing unable or refusing to deliver papers I t ¢ 
comes the purchaser's agent, and the - to other interested parties before the time tra g 
er’s liability ceases when he furnishes ill for filing the claim has expired, shall file nding 
of lading in accordance with the purchas- a preliminary claim for the account of t! r 
ers instructions whom it may concern. Failure to do this twe 
Rule 28 Routing on Grain Sold Track: will throw the responsibility for any loss 
Grain sold track the original point of ship- on the party thus holding the papers the n Ss a I it 
ment shall be routed in accordance with Rule 40. Brokers: (a) A broker is one t the trans 
the billing instructions furnished by the who is engaged, f thers na 7 8 Rule 41. 
buyer sion basis, in negot yntracts rela specification 
Rule 29. Invoice: It shall be the dutv tive to property with the ist whict ) t 
of the seller to mail to the buyer rr such actua r ‘ t has I r f both the buyer ar é 
other consignee been pre pers a br Rule 42. Arbitratic ( W 
ously designated I ‘ é Firs wieates ences etween members 
giving the ! the ur atro > eencetinediinn sthte an a r bet be 
kind and ial or es nd ect ¢t . oa ‘ r 
mated wei 3 price miss me har to wh g mn ‘ 
tract mm which to apply late ed f sale is no , ' S 
of shipmer n, amount Second. Who receives ; nstead e Ar 
iraft drawr ng ade : € Ls8 r 
l ss hen a contract , —e o < : fw 
Ss mad ¢ irafts wt s aa : ; 
re subje ex SIOr i 5 x Ss} 
presentat his esignate (Db) A é nas | I x t t 
agent Ss r t the x 1 r so tion st € 2 
Rule 30. Exchange and Collection Charges: tions and the | for su xel zg 
The nherer right f the seller t art ny ts f e t € x S ’ ao } ; ator ‘ 
es thr e b hice } ‘ r r tte ft ss ¥ 
be ned. It st ? ) ( \ wh Fe th as pr F Se n 9 4 
¢ tt pa oseail » erwis xceeds his n Rules 
ollection ct a est s. Ww s Z ges ( Rithe par 1 ‘ 
the = s Yr de t nt ( N ‘ " g . t 4 
s} < s} " t? " w < sing meé 7 . 
selle pay suc harges spons s ] I 5 
case pal’s e is give tl s s 
Rule 31. Bills of Lading: Bills iding t I 
attached to iraft shall he rigir na ( 4 Ww rs Pe ‘ 
neg nd ir »nformity ) , ane wl t Ss ‘ 
f at ns t) yr act wh < I s t his |} ~ x g 
ment is t pply. The must be ‘ f neg s ses s g 
executed and signed by at ! R I name . s s 
f é within tl t eg s ir n 
t Any ss resulting eu 
= ts rect bilis of lading sha “tgs ; 
by t seller *,* 7 . . 
Rule 32. Margin on Drafts: Where sales Definitions of Principal Grain 
re ‘ r iestinatior terme . «} 
be the duty of the seller to leave ampi By-Products Used for Feeds 
11s . r r weights t . tes . =— : . : 
Rule 33. Balances: A! Following ore definitions for the principal grain by-products feeds as approved by the Association 
aie —e a of American Feed Control Officials. 
he . ptly mitted wher 
Ommet te niete BARLEY PRODUCTS the extraction of the t 
. tarch P rer r 
Rule 34. Overdrafts: W! riley Feed is the entire t ect re- starch an a germ by € 
sor r raft has s m the manufacture of pearl bar wwe - the wet mill . . 
shir er and has t t S t efore le fror . + i 
me draft te i 1 the . : , t either . * “1m a mange . en conts one or n of the following: « 
t . the safe fas =e t ‘ _ ey anes: — . “4 sage oe solubles, corn oil meal 
s , t , sest the sell t : Are woe Mixed Feed ios =e catia aati Corn Gluten Meal is that part of the 
; . ' : . the milling of barley fi from lear a 4 , 
ley, and is composed of barley ills " 
~ttar : b : - barley middlings 
ee Se ee eee: Gee | ae Ground Barley entir t ob se ailiiiindeae, adtaceaineah ~ 
r s 1 r s tait ea eons barley anufacture o -ornstarch <« syrup. It ma 
end s s ie call eis Sea r it not mtain o r re of the 
: f pure barley ’ cm matin: ane . ment 
a : ouaten wing 1 solubles, n eal 
nt erdr s wee 2 aterial. and Corn Oil Cake and Corn Oil Flakes 
Rule 35: Deockage: W : . ~ , e+ er - 
as . “ é € I de . & 
I > stated f other 
. p. £ t eigt aterial t ex 
e: shall be ntionally a , 
; Kolled or Crimped Bar . 
Rule 36. Demurrage dee . 
Corn Oil Meal 
pon BUCKWHEAT PRODUCTS s Its 
= My Buckwheat Feed is a mixture of buck ex 
wheat r idlings and buckwheat ls. It 








Rule 37. War Tax on Freight Charges - z 
the . ‘ ust no contain more than 





























- . é fiber Corn Chop, Ground Corn or Cracked Corn 
~ aie Buckwheat Middlings is that portion of is the tire : t made by er ns 
- the buckwheat in mme ately under tting r the ne > ss 
Ps 7 f » ir. It In + a be ne 
Ww x | W Ar 4 t ha s ot ars It must ta ~~ - 
l€ Ex ses ss kwheat f eign 1 teria 
anal tain 1 e than Screened Corn Chop, Screened Ground 
to pay t . —ee tar of Corn, or Sereened Cracked Corn is ‘ 
=e waned ‘ ae . neseedl 
rndeagg Be pping go . “ CORN PRODUCTS > om oo ge. = whier ca” cal 
‘ x r he 8 Flaked Corn is the . . ne particles ave been rer ed. It x 
“ not ntain more than 4¢ f foreig 
; al 
g x . i Corn Meal is 
she Corn Bran is the uter coating f the 
Rale 38. Transit Privileges and Inspee- masted Corn Flakes is the | rr kernel with little or none e 
tion With Diversion: Uniess other se spe ‘ by r ning acked n which has r I r ger 
greed t buyer s entit ee! spirate ar pr erly tempered, ove Corn Feed Meal is the fine siftings 
x ne ns t witl a t flaking r and ibsequent dried ained 1 the mar ture fs € 
n priv g r ns } ed and toasted r screened ground rr screene 
ege ee i ges (except Corn Germ Cake consists of corn t acke orn, with or without its aspira 
that buyer sl ssume the tar t ges with other parts of the corn kernel from tion products added 
the stop for inspectior the rout which part of the oil has bee Corn Grits, Hominy Grits is the pr 
availa tl seller's transit point and is the product obtained in nsisting of the fine or med red, har 
n rdance with the tariff in effect t milling process of manufacture ty por ns r 
the uyer's | ng poir nd charges “ meal, corn grits, hominy feed ar > taining little or n 
fully ected by the rrier accruing fror corn products. Corn Screenings 
the f ire of the seller to furnish billing Corn Germ Meal is ground corn gern ligh 
rrying sucl privileges shal be for the cake. 1 or 
f er Corn Gluten Feed is that part of com T 3 





Rule 39. Claims: The party in possessior mercial shelled corn that remains after 
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She’s been your customer for years. Time after time 
she’s bought your self-rising flour or self-rising corn 
meal. She’s on your brand wagon—you’re on her hit parade. 


But will she hesitate to add your name this week? 


One sure way to stay on her hit parade is to 
stay with the ingredients you know best . . . ingredients 


with a long record of proven success. 
Like Victor’s dependable V-90. 


For 19 years virtually all the self-rising flour and self-rising 
corn meal made in America has been leavened with V-90. 


It is a proved, successful, reliable leavening agent. 


Why tamper with success—run the risk of losing consumer 


loyalty and good will? Why risk the reputation of your product? 


Stay on her hit parade. Specify V-90. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


155 N. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 



















































































orn, excluding sand, dirt and other sim- 
ilar inert materials. 

Maltose Processed Corn is the dried resi- 

f sround corn, after 





ue n cieaned W Ole 

he removal of the starch in the manufac- 
ture of malt syrup 

Maltose Process Corn Gluten Feed is the 
iried residue from degermed corn, after 
removal of the starch in the manufacture 
f malt syrup 

Hominy Feed is a mixture of corn bran, 
orn ger : f starchy portion 
f either white or yeilow corn kernels or 

xture thereof as produced in the manu- 
acture of pearl hominy, hominy grits or 





e meal and sh mntain not less than 
crude fat. If prefixed with the words 
te or “yellow,” the product must 
orrespond thereto 

r Corn Chop, Ground Ear Corn or Corn 
Cob Meal is the product obtained by 











g £ opt 





without husks WW 





: irai state 
Ear Corn Chop with Husks, Ground Ear 
Corn with Husks, Corn and Cob Meal with 
Husks or Ground Snapped Corn is the prod 





u : ag 








state 





Dried Corn pr 
r 2: ryir 
ers nave a@ dex 
juivalent ot less than 42 
Hydrolyzed Corn Protein is i 
r par 





RYE PRODUCTS 
Rye Bran is the coarse outer 


the rye kernel] as separated 


covering 
from the 


t obtained in the 


Rye Feed, a 
‘ flour 








usual process lling of rye 
or 1 ed r mnsisting 
I e mill run of the outer 
F g e kernel and the rye 
jua es f rye flour 
r s t ) n more 





Rye Flour Middlings 


onsist of rye feed, 
mbined in the 
‘ 

















if ind must I t ta 
€ crude fiber 
Rye Low-Grade Feed Flour consists prin- 
‘ipally of rye flour and small quantities 
2¢ and fine rye bran particles, and 
contain more than 1.5% crude 


r 
Rye Middlings consist of rye feed and 
rye ed dog mmbined in the prop ons 
btained in the usual process of milling 





8 . 

a by-product obtained in 
ess of the milling of rye flour, 
ipally of aleurone with 
ties of rye flour and fine rye 
ntain more 





Rye Red D 
the usual pro 






nd must not co 


fiber 


SCREENINGS 
Screenings is the by-product obtained in 
e cleaning of grains which are included 
Standard Act and other 
It may include light and 





ie 4 





al See 














agricu é | 
broken grains and agricultural seeds, weed 
eeds hulls, chaff, joints, straw, elevator 
rom st. sand and dirt. It shall be 
esignated s n Screenings, Mixed 
Screer and Chaff and/or Dust 





No grade of screenings shall contain any 





seeds r other material in amount that is 

é r ious to animals or will impart 

n onable odor or flavor to their 
flesh 





The screenings shall contain 
four whole primary noxious 
shall contain 


re th 





weed seeds per pound and 





not ¢ 1 whole secondary noxious 

seeds per pound. The primary and 
al ndar nox 2 weed seeds shall be 
hose r such by the individual 





WSs 
eenings shall bear mini- 

rotein and fat and 
of fiber and ash. When 

the portion of the 
in parentheses in these 
ear in the list of in- 





rredients 


Grain Screenings shall consist of 70% 








or more of grain (light and broken) in- 
cluding wild buckwheat and wild oats. It 
shall contain not more than 6.5% ash. It 
shall be labeled “Grain Screenings (from 
wheat corn, oats, etc.).”’ 

Mixed Screenings is screenings excluded 
from the preceding grade. It shall be la- 
beled “Mixed Screenings (grains, seeds 

more than 


hulls, chaff).” If it contains 
13% the words “sand” and “dirt” shall 
appe on the label 

Chaff and/or Dust 


74 





is material that is 























separated from grains or seeds in the usual 
commercial cleaning processes, It may in- 


clude hulls, joints, straw, mill or elevator 
dust, sweepings, sand, dirt, grains, seeds. 
It shall be labeled “Chaff and/or Dust.” 


If it contains more than 15% ash the words 
“sand” and “dirt” shall appear on the label 


WHEAT PRODUCTS 
Wheat Bran is the coarse outer 
ng of the wheat kernel as separated from 
leaned and wheat in the usual 
process of commercial milling. 
Wheat Mixed Feed 


cover- 


scoured 





consists of the c« 














yuter covering of the wheat kernel, J 
eat bran, wheat germ and 
i the offal from the “tail 

prox shall be ob 
process of commercial 

contain not more thar 

i er 

Standard Middlings ‘ sts of 

wheat bran, wl t germ 

1 i some o the offal fron 
the ail f This product shall 
be obtained usual process of cor 
€ al l shall contain not more 

than 9.5 f rude fiber 

Wheat Brown Shorts consists of fine par 
les wheat bran wheat ¢g an 














€ 








with fine particles of 
germ, and the offal 
This product 
of 


flour together 
bran wheat 
“tail of the mill.” 
btained in the usual process 
milling and shall ontain not 


wheat 


wheat 












more than 1.5% of crude fiber 
Wheat Germ Meal consists chiefly of 
wheat germ together with some bran i 
middlings or si It shall onta 
protein and of fat 





vw heat Germ Oil Cake is 









W heat Germ Oil “Meal is ground w 
GRAIN SORGHUMS (MILO, HEGARI, 
KAFFIR, OR FETERITA) 
Grain Sorghum Chop is ¢ entire r 
- Grain Sorghum Head Chop is é 


Grain Sorghum Gluten Feed 




















ar i 2 it r 
Wheat Gray Shorts, Wheat Gray Mid- give e true r 
dlings, or Wheat Flour Middlings nsists Grain Sorghum Gluten Meal is 
= “4 pa s€ a oe : e offa r os Ww ae ge i ~ am ot ; : : 
f rt prod ull be btaine g i 
t sual f ess f neé 2 m g Ss € 
and sha I n not e than 6%®@ of g s 
Wheat Feed Flour nsists pr é , 
2 3 
U.S. Exports of Feeds to Various Countries 
In tons. Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 


MIXED DAIRY AND POULTRY FEEDS 


Dair Pitt I r I 












iad & T 9 68 2 4 9,9 
los ) 81 
91 1 ‘ 72 
Antilles 47 25 
Fr Ww Indies ge 2 299 
ce ymit a5 oF 72 














Surir a 
Othe s ‘ 4 
Totals 11,218 82,667 9,4 108 
tIncludes Newfoundland and Labrad 
OTHER PREPARED MIXED FEEDS 
1953 1954 1955 195 1957 
S 48 
at 2,381 6,745 7 7 8 75 
Costa Rica Te 70 27 
Guatemala ¢ 63 191 206 2 
Panama 
tep. of 184 79 187 R4 29 
Pan. C. Z 23 234 27 12% f 
Mexico 141 27 1,628 1,634 2,479 
N. Ant es gs 3 674 581 668 
Dom. Rep 5 111 
Colombia 10 493 1,568 1,240 $18 
Venezuela 92 10 #61 
Phil. Rep 261 20€ 7 
Bermuda 1 7 129 755 97 1 
Bahamas 64 78 1 25 
Cuba 44 1,538 1,288 1,035 52¢€ 
Israel ¢ 26 13 
Netherlands 6 40 52 
Trinidad 22 120 270 765 274 
Denmark 111 11 
Belgium 1 2 01 18 
Japan 4 100 
U. K 28 88 10 
Iceland 188 243 
Switzerland 50 22 68 7 13 
Haiti 5 21 5 12 
Other 
countries 249 426 1,194 1, 
Totals . 6,094 11,701 17,647 16 


+Includes Newfoundland and Labrador 

















OTHER FEEDS 












Ne 8 98 1 
Ww 

Aus ‘ 77 

Peru 77 2 





Newt 


1954 J 
Pan. ( 1 
Ta 
I R ‘ 
Ve ) 
PI } 8 f 2 
Be 
Ice 18 s 8 
Japar g8 ' 7 
ithe 
ir s 90 68 217 ’ 
Totals 991 1 7 28.272 2.08 8 





New Address 





The Filipino Bakers Assn has 0} ed 
offices in its new building at 1799 R I 
Avenue Extension, Caloocan, Rizal, Philiy 


Islands 
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Formula Feeds, Quantity and Value, 1954 and 1947 


These figures cover all establish ts gaged in manufacturing | prepares feeds for animals 
Sour Bureau of the Census 


and fowls. 
(Money 





tNot in modes hoon luct 
feed, beet pulp, etc.). Feeds 1 
included. 





U.S. Formula Feed Industry Statistics— 
1954, 1947 and 1939 


es cover establishments engaged primarily in manufacturing prepared feeds for animals 
Prepared feeds include those made and milled from grains; animal, marine and vege- 
table proteins; alfalfa meals, bone meal, calcium carbonate, re ane and other mineral sup- 
plements; fish liver oils, distillers solubies, and other vitamin supplements. Some of the establish- 
ments in this industry mill the grain they use, ond others purchase all their moterials. Mills 
primarily engaged in cracking grains, now included in this industry, were included in the Flour 
and Meal Industry in previous yeors. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(Money figures and man-hours in millions 


These og 
and fow 








Wheat Cargo Record 
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Farm Animals in U.S. 


(As of Jan. 1) 000's omitted. Source: USDA 
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Everybody talks uniformity— 


ATKINSON 


DELIVERS IT! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN 














NELLIS 
FEED CO. 


4010 Board of Trade 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
Wabash 2-7322—Twx 623 




















fat and nitrogen-free extract; maximum 
percentage of crude fiber; gr name h. 


tate Laws for Feedstuffs ingredients." Administrative att 


on, Department of 
following summary of state lows regarding the sale of formula feeds has been made — 
mation received up to March 13, 1958. Manufacturers doing an _-— CONNECTICUT 
to communicate with the state officials indicated in this summary for furth ! : 2 
information concerning possible changes. 


ALABAMA r pbbers 3 oxthers selling from loca- 
ons o ie rks (Reg. N 4); «d) 
Cc hemical n for spec ial purpose 
mixed feeds: T! hall conform to the 
I Associa 

rT ed | s (Reg 
(e) Low protein pe or high fiber mined 

feeds: ents ll I 


nentiy 


each m onth 
ommerci 
All fee 
wild r t 
except whole seeds or 
made directly from 
wheat, rye, barley 
i fir and l 
on, whole 
and corn 
: terials 
essary unless 
I weight toes 
ad Gn 
CALIFORNIA 
ense $5 for 


fore 


Ag 
FLORIDA 


ners prohibited on all _ feeds ex- 
2 d ex poultry 


Custom ‘adeed feed 


(b) I abeling: 


ingre P 
on the ‘ b basis h ingredier 

the finished feed (Re : 3): ¢e) Tonnage 
reports and inspection fees: A doubled fee 
will be mac ndatory for late reports 


fees will be requir n shipments by truck- 
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Mnovidually milled 


for 


sypetior perlormante 





fo 


on 


procedure necessary 
Deposit of samples is 
samples of 1- are 
rs of department for 
analysis provided by sta- 
subject to seizure. Notice 
r on are not spe- 

e Penalty for 

an $50 for first 


2 ib 


re f 


ar 


ingred 


made 


red brands only. Registra- 
nnually 


1eal 


1OWA 


nula feed is 
i an 


sol 
per 
Patio 
; 


he 


n 


and 


form 


3 


a 


Al 


len 
jen 


i 


on 


made 


offered 
annual 

must 
the time of filing an 


reg 
be 


or 


or 


whole seeds 
directly 


manufa 


T ex- 
istra- 
paid 


mula 


ients including poultry 


mestone for 
and poult 


straw 


oat 


wheat and broom corn; 


s 


entire 
Indian 


flours 


feeding do- 
ry require registra- 
whole seeds, unmixed 


the 


c 


fi 


grains 


of 


rn. buck- 


: 


for 


hu- 


before 
offering goods for sale. Reg- 

g r all materials used for 
except 


man 
and 


consumption. Unadulterated wheat, 
buckwheat bran, 
of Iowa manufacture 
but not inspection 
sample upon 
fidavit 
of materials 
tag r 


net 
net 


require 
fee. 
request ac 
fai 
represents 

on 


ompanied 
average 
Label 
package, 
contents; name 
1@ and principal 
or dealer; min 
crud 
crude 
mum 
, 


ne (1) 


by 

that 

must 
brand 


address 


welg 


fat and 
fiber, nar 
per 

1 


ar 


Lexing 


LOUISIANA 


I dad may 
sale the guarantor rm 
rmation with 


¢ 


efore any fee sold 


file 


be 
ust 


the c 


ssioner 
in the state 
s package, brand 
f guarantor, minimum 

of protein and 
percentage by weight of 
specific name of each ingredient 
used in manufacture of the feed. and a 
statement of guaranty as “shall be speci- 
fied by ruling of the commissioner in case 
feeds aim dietary factors in f not 
expressible by the foregoing or are 


be sold 


nts of 


crude 
maximum 


rms 


which 
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rye 
shorts or middlings 
registration 
Dealers to furnish 
af- 
sample 
either on 
state 


or 


of 


imum percent 





not adequately described thereby.” Every MASSACHUSETTS 
lot or package of feed sold must carry a Annual registration is required, by cal- 
readily visible tag or label stating in “plain endar years or before goods are offered f 
English” same information furnished to ‘Sale; fee $20 for each brand. All materials 
commissioner on registration. All feeding- for feeding livestock and poultry contain- 
stuffs used for feeding livestock and poul- — os ee ee Se Vee ee 
> oie wes: “" . registration, except whole seeds or grains, 
try must be registered; except whole un- unmixed meals made directly from entire 
mixed grains or seeds, whole hays, straw, ins of corn, wheat, rye, bari 
chaff and hulls fr srains or seeds, corn buckwheat, flaxseed, kafir and m 
other materials and wh Ss, unground 
more than 60% n 77 corn stover 
meal t t naterials 
ffered for sale F t nt n 
is . r trader r i principal address 
other fi m manufactur : lealer minimum f 
ve content may be pres- age of id pr nd fat 
of mixed feeds, provided r 
of feed containin 
f low nutritive 
carry 
in p 


for registrati 
regard to 
the official 2 t nis- 
er: Director, Massachusetts Agri- 
nent Station, Amherst. 


MICHIGAN 


MISSISSIPPI 


yprodu 
creameries or 
rece 


MARYLAND 


nr 7 


lared a ng 
1% variation; max! percentage 
fiber; specific : each in- son 
used lanu ur per MISSOURI 
tage of } ng lier t in _ tion is required 
lasses . 
t axi- 


4 


ient 


percentage 
of manu- 1} minin 


IAr y 
2ddress 
in wet 
addition 
entage 


rar 

nere inst 
required, payable 

x tages or stamps) 


labeled si 
a ’ 


MINNESOTA 

ion is permanent wi! 

Jan. 31 of each year 
le sworn statement si wing 
each brand of feed he has sold 
for sale in the state during previous 
year ending Dec. 31 Inspection fee is 16¢ 
r ton if paid (by permit) arterly 


maximum 
mum rn 
h) spe 
each ingredient used 
Information (a) to 
be furnished on card or cards to pur 
chasers who buy tn bulk. Weight standards 


ve 
sworn statement of sales. Otherwise, official 
tags or stamps must be used. Registration is 
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YY 


STANDARD MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES * 1009 CENTRAL STREET * KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








a 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
285 Madison 





J 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
222 W. Adams 


-Millers of 
HECKERS’ 100% WHOLE WHEAT 


SUPER CERESOTA 
and 


SOTA - - - STATEN ISLAND BEST 


Cflour 


PATIO CHEF CHARCOAL 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR STORAGE CAPACITY 
Kansas City, Minneapolis and Buffalo . . . 12.5 Million Bushels 
Country Elevators and Sub Terminals . . . 3.5 Million Bushels 


Total Storage 16 Million Bushels 
Capital and Surplus 6'/2 Million Dollars 


Officers ‘Directors 


RALPH FRIEDMAN PAUL UHLMANN 
Chairman of the Board President 


R. HUGH UHLMANN PAUL UHLMANN, JR. 


Executive Vice-President 


PAUL UHLMANN ARTHUR MAG 


R. HUGH UHLMANN 
Kansas City, Mo. Kansas City 


Mo Kansas City, Mo 
RALPH FRIEDMAN KAY KIMBELL PAUL M. GERMAN 
Secretary New York City Fort Worth, Texas Kansas City, Mo 
PAUL t.‘. GERMAN PHILLIP R. KOPF GAIL GOLLIDAY R. |. THROCKMORTON H. M. STEIN 


Vice-Pres.. Comptrolier Treasurer New York City Manhattan, Kansas New York City 
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6, 8%, 10, 25, 50, 100, 150 and 200 Ib. net. each package be labeled with a statement name ‘ ingredients 
Information may appear either in the form of net weight and name and place of 1 kh is required 
of printing on package or tag attached to business of manufacturer, packer or dis- os nust 
package. Materials prohibited are _ rice tributor. No registration is required. Ad- : 
hulls, chaff, peanut hulls, dirt, sawdust, i ati icer: Public Service Depart- 
weed seeds the viability of which has not ivision f Food & Drug Control, 
been destroyed except in poultry feeds, niver f Nevada, Reno 
more n 4% of mineral substances except 
in m feeds, other materials of little NEW WAMPSHIR NEW YORK 
r no >din value, substances injurious to R t 1 is annu y dur 2mber 
} iomestic animals or poultry 1 per brand. Exe: n are un (Law revised effective Jan 
ned corn cobs may be used : ‘ hole seed nd me made directly Feedstuffs April 19.) 
ruminant live- fror e « re - u t 23 Registratioz s req 
are so labeled. Deposit of t 
necessary unless requested 
I fficer: State Department of 
ulture, Jefferson City, Mo 


MONTANA 


Registration is required annually y bee ules in Bulk r in buyers package 
1 or bef goods are offered for anes teed t have label attached to 
$10 per brand of regular feeds veignt P and in e of ivery slip 
mineral feeds. All materials for and & r y 

r poultry require reg 

ixed whole seeds or 

ixed meals made di 

’ 


be del 


label 


8 


lasses, ¢ 


ng luter is 
ing of entire grains : ¢ nd must ntain the followi: naize feeds, velvet feeds, peanut 


4a - 


€ listlliliers’ grain ead brewers 


barley oats buck 
r and other see! ae r t name neipal a t routs, except 
iress t person guarant r feeds 


eai 


NEW JERSEY 


a 


NEBRASKA 


Al 


centage 
visions of the State max 
which requires that entage 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
All manufactured or mixed feeds includ- 
ng single ingredient feeds if ground or 
tered be- 





processed, are required to be regi 
fore being offered for sale and annually 
h or before Jan. 1. Registration 


rand if sold in packages great- 
$25 per brand if sold in pack- 
he tonnage report must 
nspection fee due and 
the 10th of each month. 


r ess 


















para 
Inspectio 25¢ ton and n Agricul- 
tu F assessment of 5¢ ton 

ea sold in packages of more 
2 5 her tax tags or stamps 
= be supplied by department of agri- 
culture r br is as are sold in 
packages f & ib. or less, there ts no in- 
spect tax ach package must be labeled, 

er printe hed there- 





ents, n 
me and address oa 
J importer names 
maximum percentage of crude 
percentage of crude pro- 
dard weight packages: 
50. 75, 80, 100, 125, 

fasteners pro- 
mission- 





NORTH DAKOTA 


= anent an 





n 


erties other 





laimed 
case of 
ency in 








required annually 

r sale; fee $1 per 

10¢ per ton payable 
statement of ni 
estock. dog. 















meal 
mea 
r rice ran r Sd 0 
bean meal gluten 
dried brewers’ grains, 
tillers’ grains iried beet refuse, malt 
sprouts, yeast feeds, hominy feeds, cereal- 
e feeds at fecds mixed feed al- 
fa meals, molasses feeds. sugar feeds 
ckwheat bran, buckwheat hulls, buck- 





corn cob meal, 
corn siftings 


corn and 
corn bran, 


ith r without screenings 
corn and corn cob mea 
und mixed feeds made from 







or grain offal. clover meals 
ar lood blood meal tankage. meat 
scraps, beef scraps, meat and bone meal, 

lit r r ed bone meal, 








mea acki iw s'\earr 
fish scraps. f rT i. dried buttermilk, con- 
densed buttermilk. dried skim mil con- 
densed skim milk or other animal. marine 
or vegetable by-products. No registration 
is required for hay straw whole seeds, 
whole grains or unmixed meals made from 
oats. wheat, r barley, buckwheat 








r ther whole standard grains. Label, 
either in form of printing on package or 
tag attached thereto, must show net weight; 
ame, brand or trademark. name and prin- 

al address of manufacturer or person 
nsible for placing the commodity on 

he market: minimum percentage of crude 
prote minimum percentage of crude fat, 
r nm percentage of crude fiber, specific 

f ea ingredient. Special statement 
endimental. mineral and 
feels containing inorgan- 
ministrative officer: Chief 
‘epart ent of 














OKLAHOMA 


Registration is required for each brand 
before offering for sale and is permanent 
unless cancelled; no fee. Inspection fee 10¢ 
payable quarterly on sworn state- 
t tonnage. Materials which require 
registration are all commercial mixed feeds 
including ingredient feeds, concentrates. 
supplements, mineral feeds, and all other 
mater used for feeding animals and 
birds. Reg ation is net required of whole 
hay and straw, unumiire whole seed or 
grains, cottonseed hulls. peanut hulls, stover, 
silage or salt (NaCl) when unmixed with 
s. Each bag vor container of commer- 
Ss must have “plainly printed” state- 
on bag or on tag attached, to show net 
t of tents; brand or trade name of 
i address of manufacturer or 
mum percentage of crude pro- 


per ton 


ment of 
















con 




















le fa maximium percentage 
f ade ber names of gredients. All 
= « u xed except 
s s e pla te e 
the mur percentage 
: c of 


































rea The use f labels and tags in 
w r stamps is prohibite Deposit 


nr 4 
‘ p >| 
s not required unless requested. 
ative officer: State Board of Ag- 
Oklahoma City 








f I for each if 


$10 
after July 1 





on fee $5 for balance 
year. All materials intended for use in feed- 
ing or mixing for livestock and/or fowls, 


or represented by any seller or distributor 
as suitable for such purpose, except whole 





seeds, or grains: unmixed meals made di- 
rectly from and consisting of the entire 
: corn, wheat, rye, bariey, oats, 
at, flaxseed and grain sorghums;: 
unground hays and straws; unground and 
unmixed screenings, cottonseed hulls, corn 


stover, oat hulls; feed molasses when un- 
mixed with other materials; all other ma- 
terials containing 60% or more of water 
Label, either in form of printing on package 
or tag attached, must sta net weight; 
n e. brand or trademark; name and ad 
iress of manufacturer or dealer; minimum 
percentage of crude protein and fat; marxi- 
mum percentage of crude fiber and ash 
(maximum of 12% on fiber except on single 
feedingstuffs containing more than 124 
matural fiber): specific name of each in- 
gredient; in the case of poultry feed, maxi- 
mum percentage of grit and shell and other 
matter. Deposit of samples is not 
unless requested. Administrative 
sion of Foods and Dairies, State 
nt of Agriculture, Salem. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


n by a a 

















control 
annually 











1 feeds (ingredients) to manufac- 

r exchanges between them exempted 
from feed control fee if commercial feeds so 
used solely manufacture of 





and declaration 
ffect app ars on labe Materials re- 
registratior d aterials which 


ich are registered 



























are distributed for use as feed f 

including poultry, other than man, in 

all ingredients entering into commerci 

except unmixed whole seeds or grains 
Ss 





from 






RHODE ISLAND 
on is required 
10 per brand 





thereof tion 
for feeding animals ar 


requirement f 
for mixing pur- 
fee. Deposit of sa 
iless requested. Ad 
ef, Bur 2 of Ma 













SOUTH CAROLINA 





. = Guseees z f 
gs ed r mixing g 
str s required . 1 
s mn fee 25¢ 





















st ay Ss 
f st Mixing F ses 
: scat 4 











_ x et 
pu 
Ss s y ght 























‘ for 
’ 
. enubher at 
(rubber s 
a Ss ft ust 
1 ™ he collect ‘ not ss th 
10 na ? ther chat mas r 
10 pa e 
I r sired ¢ , ted iur 
r u t lur 
t strative Sticer: Denartment of 
é ativ ff Der ment 
Ag ture Colur ia 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
required annually on or 
before Jan. 1 or before goods are offered 
Fee. $1 per brand: $15 for each 
of concentrated commercial feeding- 
sold, offered for sale or distribut- 
and for food for dogs. cats and 
pets in packages of 5 Ib. or less 
for each brand of mineral feeds; 


Registration is 
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$25 for each initial registration of brands by an the tax tag 

of livestock remedies; such registration may m acturers who 
be renewed annually by payment of a fee 
of $5 provided that the formula of such 
remedy has not been changed. There is no 
tax on livestock remedies. Inspection fee 
is 16¢ per ton payable on semi-annual 
swern statement showing number of net 
tons of feedingstuffs, except dog and cat 
food and except mineral! feeds, sold or dis- 
tributed during six preceding calendar 
Reports are due on or before 15th 
January and the 15th day of July 
Materiais requiring registration 
feeds; livestock remedies; ali 
f “Concentrated 
stuffs” shall be con 
include any product 
be used for feeding live- 

ther domestic animals - psa ona atid ——o : , y 
grown “2 vity, except ve vg Ae eet — ; . — ss UTAH 
r grain hay, straw, . - a = ates 2 - 7 


- new commercial feedingstuffs law be- 
and corn fodder unmixed meals 


eame effective in Utah Jan. 1, 1958, and 


mad r rompused of enti rains 
ma le from and : -- puse © : “nh & meg differs in some respects from the old one. 
of wheat, rye marley, oats, Indian corn, be maw wy re caiiiiatih sail 


buckwheat, millet, broom corn, kafir, milo, pls a oe aiettele  didhiees Pas er Wa = 
er seed or grain, and except mixed ; - ee “ae 
xed meals of grains, with or with- 
screenings added, which 
sold and delivered in bulk to the consumer 
and except those products hereiuafter desig 
nated as mineral feeds. Labei 
mercial feeds must show net we 
brand or trademark; name an 
address of manufacturer or person 
sible for placing commod 
minimum percentage of crude }; 
crude fat; maximum percentage of 
fiber; speci name of each ingredient 
actua per itage by weight of limest 
or other calcium carbonate-bearing mater 
nd of mon salt contained in 
Provided t total amount of a 
r exceeds 5% by weight 
feed. then label shall also show 
1 percentage of calcium, phosphorus 
iodin Special regulations for labelin 
feeds and livestock remedies. In- 
mation may appear in form of cinti 
package or tags attached to packa 
printed on tags must not be smaller ti 
t r mmercial feeds, mineral fee 
es. Deposit f sampi 
unless requested. Adm 
Secretary of Agriculture, 


TENNESSEE 
Registration is required for all feeds used 
for livestock and domestic animals except 
whole hays, straws and corn stover where 
not mixed with other materials; unmixed 
2 grains of cereais when not 
her materials; no fee; regis- 
trations Inspec mn fee 20¢ per 
In lieu of affixing r furnishing in- 
application may be made 


ner ot agriculture for permit 
to pay fee on a monthly report basis; re- 
port must be under oath and is due and an 


inspection fee payable on the 10th of each 
month. Label, either in the form of . 
mg om package or tag ached 
package must state net weight; name ar 
address nanufacturer; names of all in 
$; name, brand or trademark; mini- 

entage of cru fat and crude 

ximum ; t f crude fiber 

veights: § + 2 . 100 and 
kagex ler Ih. are permitted ESTABLISHED 1907 


" . 


Terminal and Country Elevators in the 


(The regular session of the 35th Texas issourit River Basin and High Plains Areas 


Legislature passed a new feed law which 
became effective Sept. 1, 1957. The new law 
is titled “Texas Commercial Feed Control 


Sis Noma “teed Suse $ ~~ WINTER WHEAT-—CORN-GRAIN 
SORGHUMS — OATS — SOYBEANS 


Domestic — Export 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
Phone: BAltimore 11-1212 


ALMANACK NUMBER 

















percentage of iodine (I), and minimum and and the minimum percentages of iodine 
maximum percentages of salt (NACI). Oth- and phosphorus. Medicated feed lIabel is 
er substances or elements, determinable by same as for commercial feed label and also 




















include the 
the percente 





laborato 


roy ft . 
ei of the 


y be guarant eed by 
When any : 


e guaranteed, they shall be 














remedy 
includes name and ad- 
or distributor 
net c 















maximu 
lish name 





are preset h i 
tage of each drug ingredi« ent 
antibio A. e number of 






be state nstead of 
iequ ate war nings for the protec- 
sin ve of 




























Registration is annually by Jan. 1. Fee 
is $25 per brand for wholesalers; $10 per 





iers. 





license permits 
ome place in the 
are distributed 
other than 































by Jan 


stration 
















utr ve value mt be 
pt hay. wheat flours or other 
flours, si ng! e ue, whol e seeds or unmixed 


























meals rf ie nole grains of wheat, 
. rye, bart ey. oats, corn or other cereal when 
feeding no 5 has been removed. Deposit of sam- 
ples is not requ Administrative officer 
Director, Dep ent of Agr ture, Olym- 
pia 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Registration is required for all commer- 





cial feedingstuffs used for feeding animals 
and birds, except whole seeds or grains and 
unmixed meals made directly from entire 
grains of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buckwheat. flaxseed, kafir and milo, whole 
hays, straws, corn stover when unmixed 
ith other materials and all other unmixed 
terials containing a minimum of 60% 
water. Registration fee for each brand, 
$1 (permanent unless cancelled or revoked) 
Inspection fee, 15¢ per ton on feeds in 
packages of 10 Ib. or more; 5¢ per cwt. on 
feeds in packages of less than 10 Ib. Each 
registrant is required to file with the com- 
missioner of agriculture on or before the 
20th day of January and July each year 
are a sworn statement setting forth net weight 
udes by brand, names and kinds of commer ] 
feedingstuffs sold in the state preceding six 
tonnage fee prescribed by 
parcel, bag. or other con 




























for tags 
nation inc 
trad iemar k; 
dis- months and pay 
law. Every lot, 









prot n tainer of commercial feedingstuff must have 
e of crude attached a tag to convey the following in- 
% or more formation, except this does not apply to 






containers on which the following 
legibly printed: net weight 


and paper 
information is 















of contents of package (gross weight not 
accepted); name, brand or trademark; name 
and address of the manufacturer or per- 
son responsible for placing the commodity 
on market; minimum percentage of crude 
protein, minimum percentage of crude fat, 
maximum percentage of crude fiber; spe- 
cifie name of each ingredient used in its 
mant eture with a statement of the amount 
reentage of each such ingredient as 
reoal, carbonate and phosphate of 











and such inferior or objectionable 
as the I here- 
after prescribe; specif ach and 
every navedl ent used in manufacture of 


nmon 





1ercial feedingstuff in the cx 





ter for such ingredient; actual 
n source and condition of grain 
screenings used. Veposit of samples is not 








Administrative 
ulture, 


nlexss requested 
Commissioner of Agr 


necessar) ur 
off er: 
Chastenten 


WISCONSIN 


is required of all materials 
used for feeding animals or birds except 
unmixed whole seeds or grains; unmixed 
meals nade directly from entire grains 
of corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed, kafir, milo and other seeds 
or grains; whole hays, straws, cottonseed 
hulls, stover and silage, when unmixed 
with other materials. A registration fee of 
$1 is requiz for each brand plus an in- 
spection fee of 5¢ per ton on all such 
feeds sold in the state during the preceding 
calendar year, provided the minimum in- 
spection fee is mot less than $10, or a $15 
registration fee for a wholesaler’s license 
authorizing sale or resale anywhere within 
the state or a $5 registration fee for a re- 


Registration 











tailer’s ense authorizing sale at retail 
at one location in the state to ultimate 
user and not for resale. Feed for mixin 
purposes is exempt if so labeled. Each 
pa kage must be labeled, either in form of 

on package or tag attached, show- 






brand or name 





guaran 
the amperes 
r: Director, 
ulture, Madison 
WYOMING 
livestock miner 
jicated feeds be 
fee be charge 

‘in the form of sacs ed 


r State Depart- 
nt of Agric 






r al mi 
registered a 
The label, 











on package or tag attached, must net 
weight of contents; n brand trade 
mark; name and address of manufa er or 
dealer; minimum percentage of crude pro- 
tein and crude fat; maximum percentage of 
rude fiber; percentage of added approved 
synthetic nitrogen euprose reported as pro- 
n ruminant feeding only specific 
each ingredient All Seadinestutts 

feeding livestock and poul must 





whole seeds or “grains 
unmixed meals made directly from entire 
grains of corn, wheat. rye, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, flaxseed kafir and milo; whole 
hays, straws, cottonseed hulls and corn 
stover when unmixed with other materials 
and all other materials containing 60% 
more of water. When reque a sample 
of not less than 1 Ib. in sealed glass oy is 
to be forwarded to Division of Market 
Wyoming Department of Agricul >», Chey- 


be registered, except 























enne. Administrative officer 1issioner 
of Agriculture, Cheyenne 
Fiax Production Drops 
\ g r x g 5 
6 mn 1957. Hot “ 
Ww ; McG I n 
Xf ent t S 
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Value of Cat and Dog 
Food Shipments, by 
State, 1954 


Value of shipments by all manufacturing estab- 
lishments, 000's omitved. States are listed only 
if vaiue of shipments exceeds $1 million and 
figure does not disclose ind)v.dual company 
information. Add.tional states which had ship- 
ments of more than $1 million ore listed at 
end of tabie. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 

Region and stats \ 

U.s., total : 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 


Pe 


East North Central 


Michigan 
Wis nsin 
West North Central 
Minnesota 
I 
Miss 
Kansas 
Seuth Atlantic 


East South Central 
Mississ 
West south Central 


Mountain 
Pacific 





Value of Shipments of Other 
Prepared Animal Feeds, by 
State, 1954 


Value of shipments by cll monufocturing es- 
tablishments, 000's omitted. States cre listed 
only if value of shipments exceeds $1 million 
and figure does not disclose individual com- 
pony information. Additional states which had 
shipments of more thon $1 million ore listed 
ec? end of table: 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 


Ll. s., total $252,640 
New England 1.679 
Middle Atlantic 32,391 


New 


East North Central 


M P34 
Wis . 
West Nerth Central 
Minnes 
w 


Miss 


AANSAS 
South Atlantic 
M nd 


\ gir 


East South Central 


Al 
Mississiy 


West South Central 
Arkansas 


Texas 
Mountain 


ALMANACK NUMBER 


U.S. Feed Grain Supply, Production & Carryover 


U.S. total feed grain supplies by marketing year. Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA 


~ Pe 


ipt 


Mil 





DISCOVERY 


in 
SWEET FEED Economy 


One pound of SUCRO-FLAVOR ( Patents Pending) re- 
places 100 pounds of sugar in flavored sweetness. Saves 
over $5.00 for every 100 pounds of sugar you replace. 


Free-choice feeding tests have proved that Baby Pigs 
prefer SUCRO-FLAVORed feeds by more than two to 


SUCRO-FLAVOR makes better Creep 
Feeds, better Starter Feeds, better Wormer 
and other Medicated Feeds, better High Fat 
Feeds, better Sweet Feeds. Makes old-fash- 


ioned “high sweet” feeds obsolete 


Only SUCRO-FLAVOR can give you 
Flavors to attract animals. Sweeteners to 
mask unpleasant tastes. Preservatives to 
protect important nutrients. 


Proved and approved by leading feed manufacturers 
SUCRO-FLAVOR gives lasting sweet flaver freshness. You get 
better tastes. You get better taste appeal . . . and you keep it! 
pot OO SUCRO-FLAVOR does not tire animal appetites. They relish 
_ % oe” SUCRO-FLAVOR with daily regularity, over a period of months! 
a You are invited to try SUCRO-FLAVOR at our expense. Write today. 
Dept. A 
FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3037 N. CLARK STREET : |. the \clemer Mme a), (elk. 











THE HOUSTON 
PORT BUREAU IS 
EAGER TO ASSIST 
YOU IN SOLVING 


TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


The Houston Port Bureau. 
cargo-soliciting agency of the Port of 
touston. offers you the services of experts 
Call on these men you see pictured in this ad 
The Houston Port Bureau can furnish 
information on 


PORT SERVICES AND FACILITIES 


1. Terminal facilities. 2. World-wide 
Steamship services. 3. Railroad, truck and 
barge services. 4. Foreign banking 
services. 5. Warehousing. 6. Export crating. 
Export-import markets. 8. Industrial 
locations (in cooperation with the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce) 


RATES AND TRAFFIC 


1. Export-import traffic consultations 
2. All railroad, truck, barge and steamship 
rates. 3. We initiate or assist with rate 
proposals. 4. Complete quotation services 
for terminal rates. 5. We quote 
estimated stevedore rates. 6. We quote 
warehousing rates 


always ship via the 


PORT OF HOUSTON 


Executive Offices: 1519 Capitol Avenue (at Crawford Street) 


Telephone CApitol 5-0671; P. O. Box 2562 
Houston 1, Texas 























NICHOLAS PATTON 































ERNIE SHARP 
Acting Traffic Manager 
704 Cotton Exchange Bidg 
Houston, Texas 
















Mr. Sharp worked 30 years 
for the Missouri Pacific 
nd is an authority on rates 























CHARLES A BARROWS 







Midwestern epresentative 
Board of Trade Bldg 
Kansas City, Missour 


Mr. Barrows has had a 
versatile caree 


and selling. For 
















years, he represented 
Mid-Western millers in the 
Caribbean area. He is an 
expert in the grain and flot 
trade 

































JOHN A. LALA 

Eastern Representative 
Room 442, 25 Broadway 
New York 4. N.Y 

Mr. Lala had an interesting 

career with the Mississippi 
Shipping Company. For several 
years, he was traveling freight 
and passenger agent assigned 
Dy that company to the 
territory west of the 


Mississippi River 



























JOHN R. WEILER 
Southwestern Representative 
616 Gibraltar Life Bidg 

Dallas, Texas 

For many years, Mr. Weiler 

was district manager of the 
Houston office of Luckenbach 
Gulf Steamship company 

In World War Two, Mr. Weiler 
served as superintendent of 
three different ports in Alaska 
and the Aleutian Islands for 
30 months. He was discharged 
with rank of major 


THE 
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EXPORT, IMPORT SECTION 


Duties © U.S. Exports @ Cancdian ©@ Foreign Regulations 


Flour, Grain Regulations 


The Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- mport enses e require Belg 
ent of Commerce, has supplied the fol- I Z nd Nethe nds 

wing data covering import dui.es as of g ! : ar 

Dec. 17, 1957. Transmission Tax on the Foregoing 
The department points out the? it cannot Reletem—P a 

gucrantee thot the rates here given will al- ; = me : . FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 

ways be applied to particular sh pments, since : AND WESTERN BERLIN 

duties are subject to change ai any time. a - age a 

These duties should be confirmed. : moni - : ect gr Tagg meer si . < 
Tariff information regarding the toriff stolus wt , : “ et. Whee mrantie 7” a > sean 

of Cancdian wheat, flour and bran is provided ’ aa nel pamtaatiinel amin: tien paote o ¢ 

by the iInternctional Trade Relations Branch, , , te “ pam: : a ee . 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Oitowo. ain ir . 
Wher two or more rates of duty for the Luxembourg—1: on boos subject to suct —_ ¢ 

same article ore indicated, products of the te 

U.S. as a rule cre admitted ct the lowest 





(“‘minimum"') rate, except (a) into Canada, Netherlands t : ikea Pace : e 
where the ‘‘most-favored nation"’ rale applies; : . : , 1951 pf enn 

(b) into British Commonwealth countries. where , ' es _ ~ 

the “‘preferential™’ rate does not apply fo non- . t . pe ’ yh eee 

British imports. ’ rh Aa ua 


Where 6British prefereatic! rates cre shown 
for the British couniries listed, they ore occord- 
ed to Canadian wheal, flour and bran except Belgium 
in Australia, where the preferentic! rate is ‘ t - 
eccorded tc Canade only in respect of bran. : é : A : ‘ 

In those British creas for which so preferen- , ¢ 
tiol rates ore given (including the U.K. in re- : - : 

spect of whea!), the rates shown apply equally 
to the U.S. and Canada. 

in all other countries listed below, except 
Cebs and the Republic of the Philippines, im- 


Special Taxes 


: 
Netherlands 

















ports of Cancdian groin cond its products enjoy . tummever « “m - @ne af 
equo! toriff treatment with imports from the » = ac ameeiath sutiliiids ten te 7. nen 
U.S. either through the operation of most- . Seeteel Mena didn ‘wihinm cad ‘ - 
fevored-nation agreements concluded by Can- . aaineaill x is 4% ” 
eda with those countries or by the foct thot BULGARIA : sellers oe ‘ 
the rotes cpply equally to imports from all eens’ dente: tiene ati tm oe . GIBRALTAR AND MALTA 
countries. Cuba accords to the U.S. an ex- edie gree , 
clusive preference on most grain and its prod- > 
ucts. However, under the General Agreement en efor 
on Toriffs ond Trade the Cubcn eference to . 
U.S. wheat wos abolished and the preference CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
on flour considerably reduced. : : ns i s 
E - wines Ba ean ny GREECE 
urope 2 A eel urchasing 
(220.46 lb.) unless otherwise specified : te f fart to iis 
ALBANIA x 
No nformatior is blk regarding Phe neral Purchasing Tax rates o 
the present stoms reg e 4 g s vs rowns 1 los 
us e Ww 2 ‘ arley : in 2 r taxes g 
= 4 industrial uses a gs. .4 
t 2 4 
All imports require ar rt ense 
AUSTRIA The following state r ed mpanies 
=" ‘ — aa are exclusively authorized t gage in ft = 
° . . eig rade e designate r ‘ s 
pres s of eg x Koospol, Ltd agricultural products a 
t ts itrok is L food 
we - nt ae _ ports fr or stuffs 
r Py wes } untries f “ 
me > i ws oF : 2 tr rv - : HUNGARY 
ju r t cens enses ae: : ieee 
= s r f »~ s ha be 
g ndle the 
kK £ 8s be Spe \- ” “ se pa s are fn 
- r e > zg . i exports 
' atios 
ext a a s es 
g ue ne 3; 
Ss f t nte - M 3 a | y 
e . our it br i g ra he rprise esta 
= - . = - handle ag ar E s 
e MPEX 
s tar f \ 1 e 
° s i pr s a alor 
FRANCE ee ss 
" ew . 
‘ N fece - = a e s 
4 s Ps s urs 
re nasal ring 58 - os a = r of whe 
BELGIUM - NETHERLANDS - LUXEMBOURG sie i 
the preceding, ad valorem, 3% 
\ ality f flour of wheat not in excess t sus 
of 65,000 metric tons per year may be im- s pply to s fo xs - 
ported into the Benelux countries free of barley, r orn, exempt 
import duty, under control of the compe- for t e- other 
tent organization. In exchange of letters it 10%; flakes and ‘ <3 
was specified, however, that this amount I F ) 5 my: é 
would be taken up by the Netherlands French duties as listed apr n the Saar g s su t taxes r 
only. After 65,000 tons have been imported, Territor 4 20% foreign exchange tax ay respor to the produ > over taxe 
th. normal 3% rate applies plies t ull imports. (Making the effective levied on domestically produced ¢g s. I 
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port taxes, generally, are ad valorem based 


duties are 
nveice value, although some taxes are Temporary 
i om a specific basis. No recent in- of duty or bond in lieu thereof to 
" ; th > 

ation has been made available on im- san Sno of wheat, rye, 
affecting shipments of grain or and flours of wheat, rye and Vv 

and 1% sales tax in the case of 
or unpearied I barley 


import licen: fee ad 


imports are subject to de 


sales 
corn 


rn 
rn 


case 


taxes 


a customs tariff, 
effect of tariff rates, 
requirements on for- 
acad c when it i 

all domestic and foreign 
nas been nationalized and thus is 
the control of the state and integrat- 
into the national economic plan. 


IRELAND (OR EIRE) 


re-exp 


are 


that 
LUXEMBOURG 
Netherlands, Lu 
NETHERLANDS 
rium-Ne erlands 
NORWAY 


barley 


controlled 


has been 


import duties 
tion of a 


m of 
ng the instit 
Almo all imports are subjec 
censing, for which c se a 
The fee vari 
ty to be imported and 
is charged for certain 
certain raw materials, 
non-essentials and 
very high if such 
at all 
the collection of 
suspended 
and 


its 
ca 


license w 


groats, malt, rice 
zlotys. The new exchange 
officially at zlotys for $1 


6.0 
z0ted 


refunded or the bond cancelled. 


posit 


a 3% 
white 


white 
com- 
flour, 
to a 


e of lire r metric 


de- 
the 


ran, 
and 
by 


sus- 
new 
t to 

fee 


rding to 


end 
pital 


whereas 
luxury goods 


ould 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


FLOUR MILLERS 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 











. ’ 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co.'s 
Handelmaatschappij, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM, C. 


Flour Importers and General Merchants 
Working All Over Europe 


Bankers: NEDERLANDSCHE HaNpeL-Maatscuappiy N. V. 


Cable Address: “MatTLucn” 








in exclusive charge of imports and ex- 
ports in their respective fields. The enter- 
prise established to handle grain is ROL- 
IMPEX. 

Even 
import 


Polish 
the 
taxes, 

trade 


collection of 
duties has been suspended, 
of the effect of tariff rates, 


censing req 2men on foreign 


though the 


ac 
dor 

tionalized 

of the state < 

economic plan 


PORTUGAL 
wheat flour 
only by authority of special decrees, 
also fix the rates of duty. Bran, 
weight 0.006 goid escudos a kilo. 

louties are paid in paper escudos at the 
rate of 24.45 paper escudos to one gold 
escudo 


Surtax—60@ of 


ional 


Wheat and may be imported 
which 


gross 


duty Imports subject to 


permit 
RUMANIA 
The revised Rumanian tariff schedule of 
1949, shows the following rates 
Turnover tax 


January, 


i per 100 Ib 


1949 
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1.02-1.20%, The Most-Favored-Nation Tariff rates ap- ister each brand name with the 
5 or more, f ply to importations from the United States ~ 
corn flour, 8.00; millet m= Sour under treaty regulations. — — 
0: oats, 5.01 , 8.00: rye of hea = P 
a aeten AP gion 2 Pee + sor The British Preferential Tariff rates apply ., 
Page Pie dette Boe > ly : to importations from British Empire coun- 
groats 1 50 plus compensati fee of 6.85 erte = tritish Preferential Tariff 
groats, 10.50; barley groats, 
0 millet and sorghum groat 24 
I or S es tax 
porters must apply directly to the 
Canadian Wheat Board for permission to 
mport wheat oa's and bariey or their 


pe 


SWITZERLAND 
per 100 kilos—Wheat 


ept corn), @.60; corn, 0.50; ce- grain products to Canadian consumpt ’ 
ulled eaned « r i must be er ted t tl ‘ t I HONDURAS 


aré 


MEXICO 
nes . 


anted an annua quota 
c tons of wheat 
sicense tax—Cereals, 


in containers of over 5 kilos each 


and flour of corn and 
0.30 
com 


metr 


TURKEY 





SKANDINAVISK MEL— IMPORT 
ANTON SORENSEN 


U.K. 


i: de COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


ff schedule 


“ YUSOSLAMIA MILL AGENTS and FLOUR IMPORTERS 
f cereals ar 








North America 


ea n (2 


nee 600 D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LIMITED 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


for dairy, farming heat 106, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Flour, Oatmeal, Cereals and Feeding Stuffs 


Offices also at 


LIVERPOOL LEITH DUBLIN BELFAST 
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is applied on all imports other than by 
mail. 

Packaged foodstuffs must 
with the Mexican Department 
Health before importation. 

Mexican import permits, issued by the 
Ministry of Economy. are required for itm- 
ports of wheat and wheat flour. 

In addition, an import permit issued by 
the Direccion de Defensa Agricola in the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Indus- 
try is required for imports of wheat from 
the following states: 

Tilinocis, Kansas, Missouri, Washington, 
Arkansas, California, Delaware, New York. 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
syivania, Tennessee, Virginia, Maryland, 
Montana, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa and Neb- 
raska. 


be registered 
of Public 


NICARAGUA 
1.00 plus 10% c.if. value, gross 
wheat flour, 2.00 plus 
bran, 4.00 plus 15% 


Wheat, 
weight (U.S. dollars); 
10%, gross weight; 
gross weight 

Certificate of origin is required for wheat 
flour 

The duty on wheat flour is bound by the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade at 
a ceiling rate of 3.00 plus 10%. 

Prior imy 


ports 


ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON (FRENCH) 
Wheat, free; wheat flour, free; other ce- 
2 bran, 4% ad valorem 


EL SALVADOR 

Import duties, consular fees and other 
mport charges on wheat in its natural 

form were removed Nov. 1, 1951. 
duty may, however, be raised back 
preceding the reduc n since 
the time tt trade 
and El Salvador 
flour was reduced 
to $4.50 per 100 kilograms. This 
ay be further reduced by an 
equal to the difference between 
value of wheat flour imported 
International Wheat Agreement 
value of fiour imported outside 
‘The reduction applies to the 
7 Sal- 


sn 
from $3 


n af 
been exhausted a 
ss eight Whe 


buckwheat flour, %¢ ID.; 
1¢ 1b.; macaroni, 
eggs or eggs 


hulled, 
macaroni, 


10¢ cwt.; 
vermicelli, etc., 
vermicelli, etc containing 
products, 1%¢ Ib.; oat and barley hulls, 
2%¢ cwt.; flaxseed, 50¢ bu., 56 Ib.; linseed 
oil, 4%¢ Ib.: bran, shorts, ground and un- 
ground screenings, etc., 2%% ad valorem; 
cereal breakfast foods and wheat unfit for 
human consumption, 5% ad valorem; bis- 
cuits, cakes, et« 10% ad valerem; and 
bread (yeast), free. 

Ad valorem rates apply to the entered or 

value, whichever is higher The 

“i value is ascertained under section 

the Tariff Act of 1930 as amended. 

in order defined, if such values exist. at 

foreign or export value. whichever is higher, 

at United States value, or at cost of produc- 
tion 

Pius an additional sugar tax (1. R. ¢ 
sec. 3500 (3) }, which is 0.5144¢ per Ib. of the 
total sugars therein on all articles composed 
n chief value of manufactured sugar. 

In a Presidential Proclamation published 
in T. D. 50650 it is provided that the rates 
proclaimed pursuant to trade agreements 
shall apply to the products of al! countries, 
subject to certain exceptions and conditions. 


British West Indies 


po Ib. unless oth- 
general; sec- 


oe 
,} % * = rs) 
3 (general), ‘Me (British pref- 
F wheat flour, bbl (196 Ib.), $2.16, 
$1.4 ar 48¢ 2¢. Ss ax, 49% of the 
duty a! mports except wheat flour, on 
which s 10% of the duty. Trade tax of % 
of ad valorem. Package tax of 1d per 
or part thereof. These products re- 

quire an port permit 
BAHAMAS 
ae ha 6a (British prefer- 
(196 Ib.) 2s, free; 


Wheat. Is 
ential); wheat flour. bbl 


BARBADOS 
(in B. W.L D ars 
Wheat. 12¢ (general), free (British prefer- 
ential); wheat flour, bbl. (196 Ib.) (1) 
whole meal. 48¢. free: (2) other than whole 
mea! 48¢, free bran, 14¢, free. Surtax 
on !mports, 20% of the duty. 
Package tax— 
Flour, 12¢ per 196 Ib.; 
wheat, 12¢ per package 
These products require an import permit 


BERMUDA 


bran, 12¢ per 80 Ib., 


JAMAICA 
free ‘wheat eur bbl. (196 Ib.) 
12s, 9s; bran, free 

Tonnage tax: 64 cwt on flour. On bran 
and wheat. Cd on packages not exceeding % 
cwt over % wt. but not over 1 cwt., Is; 
over 1 cwt. »ut not over 4 cwt, exceeding 
4 ewt., 2s 6d on first 4 cwt lus 6d for 
each additional cwt. and a thereof 
These products require an permit 


MONTSERRAT 


Wheat, 


Is 6 “(general). “1s (British 
wheat flour, bbl. (196 Ib.), 
Is 4d 
is a surtax of 10% of the duty on 
wheat flour; 25@ of the duty on wheat and 
bran These products require an import 
permit 


Wheat pref- 
7s 


ST. CHRISTOPHER AND NEVIS 
{In Sterling) 

Wheat, 36¢ (general), 24¢ (British pref- 
erential); wheat flour, bbl. (196 Ib.), $2.16, 
$1.68; bran, 48¢, 32¢. 

Surtax of 12%% of duty. 

These products require an import permit. 

ST. LUCIA 
(In Sterling) 
ls 6d (general), Is (British pref- 
erential): wheat flour, bbl. (196 Ib.), 9s, 6s; 
bran 3d, free. There is a surtax of 25% of 
the duty on wheat only. These products re- 
quire an import permit. 
ST. VINCENT 
(In B. W. L. Dollars) 

Wheat 40¢ (general), (British pref- 
erential); wheat flour, bbl. (196 Ib.) $1.50 
$1; bran 45¢, 30¢. There is a package tax of 
6¢ per package or per owt if — loose 

Bulk purchasing of by v ent 
ended Import require ill be s 
to Fi 


for enriched grade flour 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
(In B. W.L. Dol 
(genera 


Wheat, 


license 


sued only 


ng 
6d (British pref- 
Ton nage ta\ on flour and bran, 6d cwt.; 
wheat, 6d on packages not exceeding 4 cwt, 
over % cwt but not over 1 cwt., ls; over 
i cwt. but not over 4 cwt., 2s; over 4 cwt., 
is 64 o four cwt lt d for eact 
or part 
ts reguir mn import permit 


BRITISH VIRGIN ISLANDS 


require an im; 


West Indies 


CUBA 


CURACAO (NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


GUADELOUPE, F. W. I. 
_ Wheat, *30% ad val.; wheat flour, ex- 
emfy bran of all grains, exempt 
y zlue—added tax on wheat flour not des- 
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tined to bread-making, 7% 
value; on bran, 7%. 

Octroi tax on wheat, 2% ad valorem; on 
bran, 2% ad valorem. 

importation of these products is subject 
to permit 

*Temporarily exempted from duty. 


HAITI 
Duties in gourdes net kilo 
Wheat, 0.11; wheat flour, 0.30; bran, 0.06 
Surtax on all imports is 20% of duty. 
Special surtax of 3.5% assessed on m- 
bined total of cif. value, duty surtaxes 
} id | charges 


of duty-paid 


anciing @ 


stamp 


MARTINIQUE, F. W. I. 
Wheat, *30% (ad val.): wheat 
any rate of extraction, exempted; 
10%; corn meal, *30%; bran 

exempt 


tation of these prod 


ipted 


South America 


smporarily exer from duty 


ARGENTINA 


BOLIVIA 


BRAZIL 


BRITISH GUIANA 
(In B. W.L. I rs 


n 1 pre 
tf + 
in erie 


uld again be 
Wheat flour requires a certificate 
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istration before impor 
flour imports quire 
of the Ministr 


nistrie nance 


permitted 


ECUADOR 
(In Sucres) 


weight 


URUGUAY 


NETHERLAND GUIANA (SURINAM) VENEZUELA 


PARAGUAY 
gross weight, 2 
ss weig! 


Africa 


ALGERIA 





Ross T. Smyth & Co., Ltd. 


Grain and Flour Importers 
LONDON, GLASGOW, BELFAST 
THE CORN EXCHANGE, Fenwick Street, LIVERPOOL 2 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
PAUL, ROBSON & CO. 


c/o Cargill, Incorporated, New York 











BRODR. JUSTESEN 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 


Import - Wholesale - Export 


Agents for: 


Denmark Sweden Norway Finland Iceland 











In addition, harbor dues, amounting to 
2% of the duty-paying value of the goods, 
are collected 

Under regul 


TUNISIA Chinese Nation 





all cereals and cereal flours. the consu 
ided tax of 10% ad valorem ap- wheat an 
xrted wheat and wheat flour (former 






by the 
: goods 
ense. In 





BELGIAN CONGO 














: . ul me Under the terms of the French-Tunisian i into 
mport duties—Corn and rice, 25% ad stems Un ; ' ‘A , 
wheat and mesilin. rye, barley, oats rat wd Sone! Sea inte 
buckwheat, millet, durra, canary seeds and ei a aan ‘i w oo” 
ther cereals free; wheat and mes- a the Daa eee 
lin floura, exempt; corn and rice flours, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA Peo 4 orl hh = P.- Lenn 
ports yur i mn the n- 

























23% ad val other cereal flours, free wheat. 1 - hawers 
groats, semolir cereal grains, cleansed, oes . : ata, 
t rwise < Ss 8 
pearled erushed, flattened (flakes, egg Fi 
including those subject to a thermic treat- a ; ao Se HONG KONG 
. ormer preferential! rat 
ment), and edible cereal gerr except ox ak ae ~ en ee No import duty is collected on imp< 
husked rice. pearled rice or broken rice om and Canada were eliminated f wheat. flour or bran into the British 


on Tariffs 


customs duty Crown Colony of Hong Kong. No surtaxes 


or port dues are collected; 49-Ib. bags are 
most frequently used 


exempt Brans containing in weight 10 
and mn have the same import duty aie . rence betw 

as the flour from which they are the residue - as  getanag a 
EGYPT 


slin rye 










four 
rour 








heat ur 


rw ea i 4 
Ir rt permits are not necessary to 
E t wheat and flour into Hong Kong 










INDIA 













CAMBODIA 








Asia and Australia 
The three formerly separate zones of AUSTRALIA ee geod 








= > a a ee Australian pounds é : 
: - at ~~ » — 2s (general) free 
_ : — _ oo wheat flour, 2s 6d. free; 3d, soe sg Ang ° 
- : preferential rates ap J » ns 
2 meray omelet gy . oe a the U.h. and ew 
d . male - ” me nly from Canad : a 

















egg el yy Ae yg ne FEDERATION OF MALAYA A 
Northern Zone—A 7% s welfare pr the govert t of th ieratiorz , nart of auty tame 


Tangier—A 1 har works tax 4 ; r are : ng 1 I r SINGAPORE AND BRITISH BORNEO (BRUNEI, 
: tion t sed for heat or rar 3 not NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK) 














Rigen AE pens Se FORMOSA (TAIWAN) nd converted there inte Collar s of 
ground 3 Dutiable goods imported into Taiwan , . ng Kong. Licenses ir 
tr ar : are subject to the duty rates contained in fr the dollar are nceluding the U.S r 


the Customs Import Tariff of the Republic sed free 









: h } of China as revised in 1955. Rates of duty 
bread applicable to imports of wheat, flour and INDONESIA 
prod bran are as follows (ad valorem basis): t rn, rye, barley, buckwheat and 
f t s t Wheat, 15%; flour, 25%; bran, 15% br 9 ad valorer c.f wheat flour 
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anytime, but 


pe t can- 
ir f 










‘ 











r free 

é the rate of 

is used for makin 
for export, 


pted. Wheat bran 





























NEW ZEALAND 
Bran or Pollard.—Free. 
Wheat.—When the current domestic value 

at the port of export to New Zealand is 

5s per bu of 60 Ibs, the duty shail be 8d 
per bu of 60 ibs, provided that— 

(a) When the current domestic value at 
the port of export to New Zealand exceeds 
5s per bu of 60 Ibs, the rate of duty shall 
be decreased by %d (halfpenny) per bu of 
60 Ibs for every %d (halfpenny) or fraction 
of %d (halfpenny) by which the said cur- 
rent domestic value exceeds 5s, and 

(>) When the current domestic value at 
the port of export to New Zealand is less 
than 5s per bu of 60 Ibs, the rate of duty 
shall be imcreased by %d (halfpenny) per 
bu of 60 Ibs for every %d (halfpenny) or 
fraction of %d (halfpenny) by which the 
said current domestic value is less than 6S« 

Wheat Flour (including wheat meal and 
similar preparations of wheat)—(a) When 
the current domestic value at the port of 
export to New Zealand is £13 per ton of 
2,000 Ibs, the duty shall be £1 12s per ton 
of 2,000 Ibe. 

(>) Wher the current domestic value at 
the port of export to New Zealand exceeds 
£13 per ton of 2,000 Ibs, the rate of duty 
shall be decreased by is per 2,000 Ibs for 
every is or fraction of Is by which the said 
current domestic value exceeds £13. 

(c) When the current domestic value at 
the port of export to New Zealand is less 
than £13 per ton of 2,000 Ibs, the rate 
of duty shall be increased by Is per 2,000 
Ibs for every 1s or fraction of is by which 
the said current domestic value is less than 
£13 

(ad) Where wheat flour, including wheat 
meal and similar preparations of wheat, is 
imported in packages weighing less than 150 
ibs, the current domestic value thereof shal! 
be determined as if such goods had been 
imported in packages weighing 150 Ibs 
































New Orleans Elevator handled 
94,718,603 bushels of grain 
in year ending Dec. 31, 1957 








— modern equipment, huge capacity 







offered to Mid-Continent shippers 






























such other standard weight as the minister Truck Dumper The Publi t of 
may approve le yr! 

(e) Notwithstanding anything tn the pre- New ( rie \ r 
ceding paragraphs of this tariff item, the the rapid. ship- 
current domestic valu f wheat flo in- . . 

2 ena i ments. It re r f 


cluding wheat meal and similar prepara- 




















tions of wheat, shall not im any case be the most " Vv 
deemed to exceed the free-on-board (f.0.b.) , t Modern 1] 
export cash price thereof by more than f1 port. .vioGgern installa 

: = ae 






5s per ton of 2,000 Ibe marine iegs 










A s 8 ; 
: and wheat flour is mented by a 
nees ing nee Sen wl car dumpers 
ernses are < _ SSt a : : wre 
PAKISTAN 
t 










Wheat and wheat flour are free 


rtation of wheat flour from th Robert H. Jordan, Manager, Public Grain Elevator, 
























i r ea until irthe n ‘ Boar f Commissioners +} Port of New Orli Ins, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 2 Canal Street, New Orleans, U.S.A. 
Under the terms of the Revised U.8- or Telephone: T Winbrook 7-2321 or J Ackson 2-2551 











Ship via 


PORT OF 
nr att ae ae whee —— NEW ORLEANS 
min mined hen shag! Barge Unloader U.S.A. 
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Bleaching Regulations in Foreign Countries 


Source: U.S. iy ance: cata agen vae chemical methods authorized by the Di- used: nitrogen peroxide, chlorine. nitrogen 
reccion General de Sanidad. Regulations per- trichloride, benzoyl peroxide, ammonium 
and reg- — by ee of 0.747% sulphuric = persulphate and acid calcium phosphate 
ations with re fee a ee ee Formosa (Taiwan)—The Nationalist Gov- 
South Australia - : ernment has no laws or regulations on 
1 bleaching of flour. Col bia Bleaching is permitted; no bleaching. Bleaching by the Alsop proc- 
is ‘pian regulations control the process. : " . in 
hie Costa Rica—There are no regulations re- ens & practiced is many mis. 
g changes i t 
5 se garding the bleaching of flour, except that France — Legislation does not mention 


an electric proc- . 
ear Vor sxidee of flours which circulate in commerce must SPecifically that bleaching of flour ts for- 
ee eee v apple bidden. It is considered that the legisia- 


chlorine or not be bleached by harmful methods . est : 
1908-44, Cuba—Bleached flour may be imported ion forbidding the we of chemical prod- 
into Cuba without restriction. The Cuban ucts in four effectively establishes such 
Sanitary Regulations provide that “Ordi- prohibition. — : * 
: he arever nd nary bread destined for public sale must French West Indies—While French leg- 
ws ee : ns . wee te be made from wheat flour recently made islation does not mention specifically that 
; without any added material or signs of bleaching of flour is forbidden, it is con- 
jeterioration and without having been sub red that th legislation forbidding the 
oa et near b tted to any process of bleaching for the use of chemical products in flour effectively 
Belgiam— Bic o js rely prehibit purpose of disguising the time of milling esta shes such prohibition 
crctitigge «gel 1 Efforts have been made to have the gov- Germany—All forms are 
ernment erpret this regulation as a pro- Greece —Preparatior 
hibition against the use of bleached flour f sulphate and supersulphat f ammoni 
However. the government has refused to of ime. as well ther chemicals, 
accept this interpretation and states that used for bleaching flour, are prohibited. 
bleaching is only prohibited when it is Guatemala—The Sanitary Code does not 
done for the purpose of hiding the date of specinca on the use of bleaching 
milling and for making old, deteriorated aterials in flou »~wever. it states tha 
flour appear of good quality. the 4 dulteration the natural proper- 
Denmark—Flour containing persulphate is ties of foods beverages : and similar products 
prohibited. is prohibited, as is also coloration with 
Dominican Republic—The sa! ft ed poisonous or harmful products, whether 
ur is abject to a special pert fr their toxic or harmful effect is direct or 


Australia—Ea tate f the Common- 


Brazil 


Bulgaria — 


Canada— 


Beneder There are no regulations Hong ao >» regulations are involved 
EF ire—Th ere is no prohibition on the use “ e four is bleached or unbleached 
maturin ager add ni mprovers and bleachers of not sequence under the Pure Foods 
; 3leachin rmitted only y hic? h following are those principal) Negulations is a matter between the in- 
ile— 5 





U.S. Exports of Wheat to ForeignCountries for the Years 1940-57 


included in 1948, 1949 and 1950 only are ra gee under the Department of the Army Civilicn Supply Program. Not included are: Shipments to the U.S. 
Armed Forces and U.S. government og P s between continental U.S. and U.S. territories and possessions. In bushels (000's omitted). 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Deportment of Commerce 





1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


3.740 4,607 . 2.35 
9,303 15.908 14,956 : 11.489 
394 537 437 218 
12,562 8,797 13,930 04 18,698 
317 663 349 1,279 
11,09 
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811 663 6,240 . 1,22 
149 a 4,787 
387 182 
45 
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25,184 
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13.224 
336 
36,129 
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16,996 11,9¢4 3,667 7,462 17.2 
sie. edpen'a tee Oa ee 

can 200 9,731115,100 106.474 39,417 71,803 
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4,379 13,109 , 11, oe 10,029 128,764 187 = 169,€94327,503 340,190 205,858 421,991 
076 99 967 64,112 - eee eses . eee 
. 26.722 58:00 “+ eeee esee ee 


Totals include UNRRA and Lend Lease exports. *Totals exceed sum of the figures for individual countries because a number of minor im- 
porting countries are not listed. British South Africa (Union of South Africa and other South Africa); Dutch E. Indies (including Java and 
Madura): Dutch West Indies (Curacao and Aruba): French Africa (Algeria, Tunisia. Cameroon, Madagascar and other French Africa); Portu- 
guese Africa (including Mozambique, Angola and Cape Verde Islands); United Kingdom (England, Wales, Channel Islands, Wight and Man, 
etc., Scotiand and N England). 
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dividual buyer and the mill or export mer- 
chant source of supply. 

India—Provincial government regulations 
forbid adulteration of wheat flour but do 
not forbid bleaching. 

Italy—Bleaching of flour is allowed. 

Netherlands—Bleaching of flour is per- 
mitted provided the bleached product does 
not contain any harmful ingredient. How- 
ever, there may be present in 100 milo- 
grams of wheat flour 20 grams of a mix- 
ture consisting of 3.56 grams of benzoyl 
peroxide and 16.5 grams of calcium phos- 
phate. Other agents allowed are: 2 grams 
of orthoand metatoluye peroxide, mixed 
with 25 grams of wheat grits or with 
12 grams of calcium phosphate; 25 grams 
of a mixture of equal parts of ammonium 
persulphate and calcium phosphate; and 
& grams of ascorbic acid. 

New Zealand—Fiour must not be arti- 
ficially bleached. 

Pakistan—As patents exist for bleaching 
and maturing the flour it can be presumed 
that bleaching in Pakistan is practiced to 
a certain extent. 

Laws of the municipality of Lima 
prohibit bleaching 

Philippines — Regulations pertaining to 
bleaching are the same as those in the U.S. 

Portugal—No information is available on 
bleaching flour 

Spain—Regulations do not permit the 
bleaching of flour with any kind of whiten- 
ing substances but “in some parts of Spain 
flour is bleached by subjecting it to rays 
of artificial light for a certain length of 
time.” 

Sweden—Bleaching is permitted with the 
exception of the use of persulphate 

Switzerland—Bleaching is prohibited. 

Union of South Africa—Flour milled in 
the Union may be treated only with peroxide 
of nitrogen generated by electricity, the 
treatment being regulated and restricted 
so that the total nitrates (estimated as 
sodium nitrate) in the treated flour shall 
not exceed six parts per million. The use of 
other bleaching agents or so called improv- 
ers is prohibited 

Turkey—No bleaching of flour is allowed 

Venezuecla—There appear to be no regu- 
lations regarding the bleaching of flour 
except that the flour must not be bleached 
by bromates, persulphates and other oxid- 





U.S. Macaroni Exports 


Moccroni ond moccroni products, by calendar 
years, in pounds, 000's omitted. Source: Bureau 
of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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U.S. Wheat Flour Exports by Months, 1957 


By countries of destination, in socks, 000's omitted. Countries with less than 100,000 socks tote! 
included in “‘other countries." Included are: flour made wholly of U.S. wheat, other wheat flour 
(not including semolina), and exports under the Deportment of the Army Civilian Supply Program. 
Not included are: shipments to the U.S. Armed Forces and U.S. government agencies and ship- 
ments between continental U.S. and the U.S. territories and possessions. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 
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International Trade in Wheat and Flour 


By crop yeors, ending July 31, in bushels, 000,000's omitted 
Source: Food Research Institute, Stanford University 





U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour to Countries of Destination for 1940-57 


ln sacks, 000's omitted. Included ore: Flour made entirely from U.S. wheat (including flour made from wheat imported in bond), other wheat flour, 
ond exports under the Department of the Army Civilian Supply Program for 1948 and 1949. Not i 
te the U.S. Armed Forces and U.S. government agencies and ship 


indeed 





are: lina for the years 1940-49, shipments 
mts between continental U.S. and the U.S. territories and possessions. 





Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 
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U.K. Wheat Acreage U.S. Corn Exports to Various Countries 


wt a soe ee — in England -— By years, in bushels of 56 Ib., 000's omitted: 
eny time since jcultural yo = ge Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 
tabled. The maximum wartime acreage in whect 1947 19 1949 1950 195 19 1954 1955 1 1957 
was the highest since 1874, in barley since <a. . , es n16 : me 
1901, in oats since 1919. The maximum wheat ; - a. ss - - 
ecreage wos reached in the crisis yeor of 
1943, viz: 3,461,000 ocres. 
(000’s omitted) Yields per 
Area Crops 
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U.S. Barley Exports to Various Countries 


By yeors, in bushels of 48 Ib., 000's omitted 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 
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U.S. Rye Exports to Various Countries 


By years, in bushels of 56 Ib., 000's omitted 
Prince Rupert, B.C Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of 
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U.S. Wheat and Fiour 
Exports 


U.S. Grain Exports 


By calender yeors, in bushels, 000's omitted. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department 


State Agricultural 
Experiment Stations 


Station, 
Auburn, 


Alabama—aAgricultu: al 
Alabama Polytechnic 

Barley Ala. 

60,778 Alaska — Agricultura! 
$1,938 University of Alaska, College, Alaska. 

Arizona—Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz 

Arkansas—Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

California—Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal 

California—Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of California, Davis, Cal 

California—Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of California, Riverside, Cal 

California—Agricultural Experiment Station, 

. me University of California, Los Angeles, Cal 

10.029 7 “+ = 382 Colorado—Agricultural Experiment Station, 

11,841 642 ees . 12 Colorado State Coliege of Agriculture, Fort 
Collins, Colo. 

Connecticut—Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, University f Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 

Connecticut — Connecticut 
tural Experiment Station, 


Experiment 
Institute 


000's omitted. Source: Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Flour 
100-1b interms Wheat 
sacks bu. wheat 
10 43,850 
8,101 
61,712 
39,314 
40,347 
48,140 
53,543 
46,682 
75,712 
176,379 
179,462 
116,703 
57,730 
39,755 
30,801 
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U.S. Semolina Exports to Various Countries 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. . -_ of pemapeagtoes nn 


$49 «6 1998 «1951 iad —~S 6 1951 Delaware—Agricultural Experiment 
. ; 1280 University of Delaware, Newark, 
. Florida—aAgricultural Experiment 
University of Florida, Gaine 
Georgia—Agricultural Exper 
University of Georgia, Athens 
Georgia—Georgia Agricultural 
Station, Experiment, Ga 
ia—Georgia Coastal 
Station, Tifton, Ga. 
Hawaii — Agricultural 
University of Hawaii, 
Idaho — Agricultural 
University of Idaho, 
Illinois — Agricultura! 
University of Illinois, 
Indiana—Agricultural! 
Purdue University 
lowa—Agricultural 
Iowa State College 
Iowa. 
Kansas — Agricultura! 
Kansas State College 
Kentucky—Agricultura] Experiment 
University of Kentucky, Lexi 
Louisiana—Agricultural Experi 
Louisiana State University, 


In pounds, 000's omitted. 
1947 Station, 


Del. 


Experiment 
Plain Experiment 


Extension Service, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Experiment Station, 

Moscow, Idaho 
Experiment Station, 
Urbana, Ii! 
Experiment 
La Fayette 
Experiment 
of Agricult 


Station 
Ind 


Experiment 
Manhattan 


Maine — Agri 
Un ty 


ultural 
of Maine 


Maryland—aAgricultural 
University of Maryland 
Massachusetts— Agricul 
Massachusetts 
I st, Mass 
Michigan—Agricu!tural 
Michigan State Col 
Mich 
Minnesota—Agricultural Experim 
University of Minnesota, St 
Mississippi ral Exper 
tion, Missis i State llege 
lege, Miss 
Missouri— Agricultural 
Jniversity of Missouri 


LOUIS DREYFUS CORPORATION 


DOMESTIC 


State Col 


Station 


Experir 


IMPORT — 


EXPORT 


GRAINS - SOYBEANS 
FATS - OILS - MEALS - BURLAP 


YORK, N. Y. 


MAIN OFFICE — NEW 


OFFICES 
CHICAGO 
WASHINGTON 

CANADA 
WINNIPEG — VANCOUVER — OTTAWA 


Montana—Agricultural Experim 
Montana State College 

Nebraska—Agricultural 
University of Nebrasl 

Nevada—Agricultur 


KANSAS CITY 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BALTIMORE 


University of > 
New Hampshire — Agricu 
Station Iniversity o 


New Jersey—Agricultural Experiment Sta 


® x s * * Rutgers University, New Brunswi 


LOUIS DREYFUS & CO. (Overseas) LTD. 


Wholly Owned Subsidiary 


Experiment 


New Mexico—Agricultura! r 
Agric 


tion, New Mex College of 
State College. N.M 
New York—Agricultural Experimer 
Cornell Un 3 Ithaca, N.Y 
New York—N. Y. State Agricultural Experi 
ment Geneva, N.Y 
North Carolina — Agricultural Experiment 
North Carolina, 


t Station 


versity 


NEW YORK, N. Y. TOKYO, JAPAN Station, 


” = * * 


ATLANTIC GRAIN CORPORATION 


Wholly Owned Subsidiary 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING GRAIN EXCHANGES 


Station, University of 
Raleigh, N.C. 

North Dakota—Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion, North Dakota Agricultural College 
Fargo, N.D. 

Ohio—Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohi 

Ohio—Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Wooster, Ohio. 

Oklahoma—Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

Oregon — Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore. 
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Pennsylvania—Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. 

Puerto Rico—Extension Service, University 
of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. 

Puerto Rico — Federal Experiment Station, 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 

Rhode Island—Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Rhode Island State College, King- 
ston, R.I 

Seuth Carolina — Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Clemson Agricultural College, 
Clemson, §&.C. 

Seuth Dakota—Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, South Dako’a State College, Brook- 
ings, 8.D 

Tennessee—Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Tennessee. Knoxville, Tenn 

Texas—Agricultural Experiment Station. A 
& M. College of Texas, College Station, 
Texas 

Utah—Agricultural Experiment Station, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah 

Vermont—aAgricultural Experiment Station 
University of Vermont, Burlington. Vt. 

Virginia—Agricultural Experiment Station 
Virginia Agricultural College, Blacks- 
burg, Va 

Washington—Acricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, State College of Washington, Pull- 
man, Wash 

West Virginia—Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W. Va 

Wisconsin—Agricultura! Experiment Station 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 

Wyoming—Agricultural Experiment Station 

University of Wyoming. Laramie, Wro 
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Production, 1955-56* 
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Loken & Co., a/s 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address “Loeken” 


Agents: 
Flour, Grain and Feedingstuffs 


Ref.: The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
Midland Bank Ltd., London 











LOOK TO BUNGE— 


for better service to millers, 
the domestic and 


export grain > a 








RECEIVERS 
SHIPPERS 

AND EXPORTERS 
OF 


WHEAT - RYE CORN - OATS 
SOYBEANS - BARLEY 


—offices— 











370 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


280 Grain Exchange 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


42 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


105 Corn Exchange 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


810 Board of Trade 
PORTLAND ORE. 








465 Merchants Exchange 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Marine Bidg. 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 


Grain Exchange Bidg. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 




































Canadian Grain and Flour Trade eo Flour 


Whect in Canadian Canadian Wheat Exports = * rp years, ending July 21, 100-Ib. socks. 


i 8 eb daly Be, te See ee ae SS. Genyies 
y crop yeors en ul . in els, by Ontoric Fi Mill Ries 
Provinces omitted. Source: Dominion Bureau of Siatistics. ee n = werd : 


1955-56 1954 


By crop yeors in bushels and acres: Source: 19 
Dominion Burecu of Statistics. 
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46.000.000 
68 57.000. 000 
326,000 52.000,000 
5S mee o dea 00 
167,000 67.000, 000 
397.000 57.000,000 
2,497,000 42,000,000 
58,000,000 
rinary Cyprus 


SASKATCHEWAN Czechoslov kia 
Yield 
Average Crop per s«cre 


acres bu 


298,000.00 

151,000,000 

16,100 375,000,000 
6,432,000 435,000,000 
635,000 325.000.000 

é a 260 000 f00 


5,737,000 183.¢ 


$39,000 191 000.000 
.226,000 170,000,000 
-035,000 208,000,000 


th et ee ee be 
orer On were 


Italy .. 
ALBERTA Japan 
Yield per Korea 
Average i 
acres 
4.581 1 
296 
4.0 
2,000 
6,340,000 
6,404,000 


im « 


,000,000 
.000,000 
.000,000 
2,000,000 
19 25 7.000.000 
1949 ~ ‘ . 97.900,.000 
1948. .. 6.2 0 115.000.000 
1947 ; » & t 103,000,000 
1946 747, 127,000,000 
*Preliminary 
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Yield 

Average Crop per acre 
acres bu. bu. 
£40,804 0,920,000 
15 00 553,062,000 
3,800 474,177,000 

000 282,000,000 

8,000 584,000,000 

.000 664,000,000 

000 529.000,000 

£.0ne 427.000.0900 

- 490,000 337,000,000 
3.045.000 363,000,000 
.357,000 315,000,000 
23,354,000 393,000,000 
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Carryover Stocks of Canadian Grains 
Canada and U.S. at close of crop years, in bushels, 000's omitted. 
Source: Dominion Burecu oe Sie 


Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed 
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Canadian Oatmeal CANADIAN FEED LAWS _~— Grain Crops in Canada 

























































































































. 
Production ond Exports Annual registration is required of all By crop yeors, in bushels and acres, 000's 
feedingstuffs intended for feeding livestock omitted: Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Including rolled oats, by er years, ending and poultry except whole hay, straw, corn F - ; 
« July 31, im sacks (100 Ib.). urce: Dominion stover and silage unless mixed with other BUSHELS 
Bureau of Statisti material and the following for which label : : 
cs. + ‘ " Barley Buckwheat Corn 
epeetions Productio —— ing but not registration is required, whole er - 
£ mong cpm . clon pxports grain and cultivated seed, hulled oats and ~- - > 
' 195 a 62,158 barley, cracked corn, wheat bran, shorts, 9,068 
{ Ave 94,411 middlings, feed flour and germ, chop feeds 9,359 ~"- 
19 111,462 the product of wheat, oats, barley, corn, 5,509 2,316 
1953-54.......... 129,761 flax, rye, spelt, emmer, buckwheat, field 262,065 210 
195 84,810 peas, field beans and soybeans singly or 291,379 3,680 
) 176,111 mixed, chop feeds the product of No. 1 245,218 2,916 
112,102 feed screenings, No. 2 feed screenings or 171,393 a77 
j 231.645 mixed feed oats singly, limestone, marl, 120,408 3,576 
wate eenees 295,784 chalk, oyster shell, clam shell and other 154,64 11 
790.084 calcium and/or grit materials, vitamin A and 141,372 5,187 
teens 1,314,423 D supplements. Registration expires Sept. 30 148,887 4,881 
1,047,661 fee is $2.00 for each brand. Label for reg- 57,7 5,246 
1,345,096 istered feeds is printed on one side of con- 194,71 : 
.259,4 423,551 taimer or tag and requires name and ad- + =5 - - 5.< 
inary dress of registrant, name and brand of feed, 1942 6,134 259.1 5,20 
registration number, net weight (restricted 1941 $11,825 110,566 4,788 
to prescribed weights), name of each in- 1940 540,190 104,256 6,692 
e gredient, guaranteed analysis. Guaranteed 
Canadian Exports analysis is required in percentages for gen- Rye Peas 
eral feeds: minimum crude protein and yon7* 10 ° 1400 
Whect and flour in terms of wheat, by crop crude fat, maximum crude fiber; supple- +4 ” 94 4 817 
= ending July 31, in bushels, 000's omitted. ments: minimum crude protein and crude _ : 14 752 748 
urce: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. fat, maximum crude fat when over 7%, 1954 112 14.178 880 
56-57 °55-"56 , maximum crude fiber, actual percentage cal- 953 9 91 28 77 1 210 
Aug cium, phosphorus, iodine, fron, salt; min- : 29 06 °4 557 ece 
Sept erals: actual percentage calcium. phos- “9 '89 17 647 745 
Oct. phorus, iodine, iron, salt; blood meal: mini- 4 686 13.333 812 
Nov mum crude protein, bone products except 2.284 10.011 936 
De bone char: minimum crude protein. maxi- 17 253 25 348 1.469 
Jar mum crude fat when over 5%, actual per 12241 13.217 1.788 
cont ; a 2 2 . 
Fet entage phosphorus and calcium; dried milk 6.402 $811 2333 
Marc 6 and buttermilk: minimum crude protein 1945 7599 « eee 1363 
Apr —— 32.514 dried whey: minimum crude protein and 1944 6 668 g 526 1269 
May 1 42 lactose; fish liver meal: minimum crude 194 s7 a18 714 . cee 
Ju > 47 protein, minimum and maximum crude fat; 1942 4742 1692 
July 5 2812 other fish products except oll: minimum 1941. 11 659 1.319 
Bren crude protein, maximum crude fiber when 1940. 13.994 13655 
mn ° : 
Tot 262.756 309.181 2 9 over 2%, maximum salt and crude fat; 
meat and meat-and-bone products: minimum 
crude protein, maximum crude fat, maxi- 
mum crude fiber when over 2%; semi- 
ula for Success solid milk or buttermilk: minimum crude ACRES 
ay ae . i - protein, maximum moisture. Sample of feed Wheat —_— — “ 
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U.S. Oats Exports to Various Countries 


By years, in bushels of 32 Ib., 000's omitted. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 






1947 1948 1949 









Canadian Millfeed Output 


Source 





Netherias "> oo . 3 In tons. Dominion Bureau of Statistics 










n7eO 1.549 3.437 + 478 1.213 






Lend Lease exports 
Newfoundland and I 
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Canadian Grain at Buffalo Canadian Millfeed British Columbia Wheat Exports by 
Sy calender years, in bushels, o00's omitted. — Production and Exports eS eee 


in cwt., year ending Dec. 31, 000's omitted. 
Wheat Oats Barley Flaxs’d co se on in tons. Searce: Source: Vancouver Merchants Exchange 
341 15,340 6 ose “f 953 195 955 956 957 
337 = 4,100 - Srop years Pruduction Exports _ — ” - 
"$35 18,031 = 56-57 641,886 n> — a 
7,219 45,882 50 mal 703 G.-..- 703,376 — o 
27,111 31,084 3 RF: +e 696,450 
21,878 13,942 ee. : 678,476 
12,428 6.080 
11,343 10,146 
7,211 15,089 
14,345 971 
8,438 2,339 
82,191 36,881 
79,039 47,235 
60,804 26,917 
30 908 8,216 
45,754 3,129 


34,437 7,437 ° 
56.337 3.489 ... Canadian Wheat Carryover 
— in bushels, 000's omitted. Source: Dominion 


12,635 eve ose Bureau of Statistics. 
56,040 73 ++. 
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Canadian Mill Capacity 
Daity = tae in barrels. Source: The North- 


000 
000 
000 
700 
500 
400 
,100 
500 
200 
600 ha J J J 
35 Canadian Mill somanigted 
500 By crop years ending Ju in cwt. Source: ; 
500 Dominion 'Bereos Bay Canadian Wheat Ground 
000 —1955-56 —1956-57*- By crop years, Aug. 1 to July 31, in bushels. 
Output & op- Output @ op- Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
eration Division Total 
5 71.7 Eastern Western Canada 


Mc ontrea!l 
Ont. 


add 


PENRYN SS Anwesy 


“Oat. —_ 
Boniface, 


Ita 
Sceesshe ne. Ont 
Moose Jaw, 
Peterboro 

Toronto, 

Vancouver, 


Midland. 








Ont 
Mary's, Ont a : 
In addition to these large mills, there 
- small country mills scattered 





ious provinces 
2,605,0 42.54 85,144 


488,045 91,755 


et. ...... 3,456,615 3 - 5 79.6 1955-56.... 44,267,424 47 , 16 
SS ee ee ES ~<a ane _ 635,996 -55.... 44,178,536 48,242,029 92,420,56 
: vos Seas $1 3.144 69 952-54.... 43,996,782 47,875,882 91,872 


49.639.695 57,145,947 106,785 
49,337,756 55 215,992 


e. EXPORT RED TAPE EE ine: ane 50-5 ae 2,250,908 $5,308,308 


on y . 398,654 72.: 967,88 3 3 - ; 2,946 44,457,370 
me .. 3,294,413 764,975 63 .... 54,342.861 65,862,790 
July 497.3 ; : ‘ +++ 62,153,514 .331,410 
aa¢ . mo : : 5 .... 59,905,698 703,638 1 
40.14 7 ‘,@ t ? . 54,626,517 37,87 
}} YN) Preliminary 1943-44 52,171,233 0,50 
\ iV) Y, TA 4/ 


Canadian Lake Shipments of Grain 


got you all In bushels, 000s omitted. Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


a uP? ow eer ame et 


141,600 90: 57,905 11,085 


k N 4 RB ay ican - 140,705 : 80,67: 480 
‘ced 208,922 73 7,677 
You e!/ Sanpadidieu | ae -70 86 9,089 





7,014 
7,219 
2.583 

808 
9.909 


Barr Shipping Company has 
SS celbiiiers in flour shipments 


ate =) 


for 42 years. We handle all 


your foreign freight forward- ° ° 
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By crop years, ending July 31, 000's omitted. Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
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Wheat Crop Distribution in Canada 


By crop years, Aug 1 to July 31, in bushels, 000's omitted. 
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ion : o* ; os cece 381,413 

er of wheat at July 31 77,710 

ports, wheat and wheat flour 28 

Available for distribution 459,412 
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Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


1949-5¢ 1950-51 

366.028 466,490 646 1.944 634 1.961 188 62 

102,411 112,200 189,2 217,178 $3,158 8,67 748 79,574 
4 12 18 17 457 . 748 
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Canadian Crop 
Reporting Dates 


The dates of issue and subject motter of 
ularly scheduled field crop reports to be 
released by the Agriculture Division of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics during 1958 are 
listed below. All reports are issued ct 3 p.m., 
E.S.T. or E.D.S.T. when in force. 
March 5—Revised estimate of valué f 1956 


ut 





f 19 fie rops 
Marct 19—Intended acreage 


field crops 
April 18—Stocks of grain at Marcl 
May 7?—Telegraph p report 
May 14—Telegraph 

provinces 
May 21—Telegraph rop report 
May 238—Telegraph croy r 

















Canadian Production, Exports 
By crop years ending July 31. 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Amount Wh. flour 












inclu Whea 
ro low g flour 
ve Pp lu 3 xI + 2 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-4 
1948-4 
1949- 
1950 46,315,153 
1951-52 44,771,184 
1952 46,776,625 
1953-54 40,769,909 
19 5 
19 
Tota! Exports of Flour 
From All B.C. Ports 
(In cwt., 000's omitted) 
1957 1956 1955 195 
U.K ynt 145 
I 482 3 899 77 
.&S. An 552 711 
so oe ~ 
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Canadian Fiour to Philippines 
in cwt. Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1954-55.... 2,723,806 1951-52.... 2,327 


HALF MILLION BUSHELS 
LOADED IN 10 HOURS 


This kind of service is typical of the 
Corpus Christi Public Elevator. And it 
means that delays for your grain ship- 
ments are held to an absolute mini- 
mum. The latest equipment permits 
this rapid handling. Use these modern 
facilities for your next shipment . 
you'll be glad you did! 


onus Christi 
PUBLIC ELEVATOR 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 
2,000,000 Bu. Capacity 


CLARK MILLER, Manager 
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Foreign Flour and Grain Markets 


U.K. Flour Importing Regulations 
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Exchange ions 





3 Unde Ottawa Agreements of 1931 
flour of origin enters free of 





flour of 
valorem du 


4 The subsidy 


origin is subject to an 


10% 





y on bread (i. e 
on bread made from flour which 











was intended should 80% extraction 
or its equivalent) was ithdrawn on Sept 
30, 1956. Comsequent upon the withdrawal 
of the subsidy the previous flour order 
(1282 of 19 was revoked and there are 
upon flour as to length 
but under the Flour 
ations 1956 (S.R. & O. 
fiour intended for hu- 


the case 
hicotina- 
stand- 
of the 





ning the 
from the 
follows: 
per 100 


The Creta Praeparata must be of the 
standard prescribed in the order 

Certain exemptions are provided under 
the order, e.g., flour used for the manufac- 


ture of gluten and starch, for certain hos- 
pital and research work, or for export. 

The nutritional requirements are those 
amended in the ort of the panel on 


























Value of Flour 

government in May, 

5, r by Prof. Sir Henry 

h L.D., F.R.C.P. (the 
Report is C.M 57). 

ir , purchased on the 

f the Contracts of 

iation, Ltd 

the No. 1 

lly provided. The 

ation has also in use a C.1LF. con- 


for Dominion offals, No. 8. 








Grain and Flour Trade in 
German 
y 
Western Germany depends mainly on the 


of wheat to maintain supplies 
because the rich agricultural 











area East is occupied by the Com- 
munists. With a population of 50 million, 
Weste ; h an annual wheat 





on tons. Germany 











1.2 million tons 

ional Wheat 

grain trade enjoys some reedom 

S Tenders are published by the 
ities for the purchase of wheat from 





exporting nations. Th importers 
wheat and carry the 
vernment has large stocks of 
at strategic points throughout 





€ risk. 
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Cable Address: “Cosmo” anv “Mosit” 


Established 1899 


Norenberg & Belsheim 
Flour, Grain and Feedingstuffs 


OSLO, NORWAY 













before World War I, Germany exported ar 
nually up to 400,000 tons of flour. Though 
exports have been resumed in the past few 
years, the business is not sufficient to pro- 
vide run the whole of the available 
there is no prospect for th 


the 
mported flou t 


for 


capacity. Thus 














U.K. Grain Imports 


Yeor ending Aug. 31. In bushels (000's 
omitted). 






Wheat Corn ats 























i 8 e 
1 2 59,862 
195 117,704 53,842 
19 140,592 43,24 
19 155,392 51,412 
193 144,328 41,826 
19 136,728 35,863 
19 173,848 46.312 
149,432 39,789 
153,776 13,431 
126,672 6,188 
132,537 20,422 
105,728 4.682 
121,368 2,614 
130.176 5.314 . 
9 201,336 27,111 7 2,986 
1940 214,816 83.751 5,720 21,325 
1939 198,016 93,749 5,140 32,058 
Statistics for the Republic of Ireland are 
u 








U.K. Wheat Price 


By quarter of 480 Ib. and per bushe! of 60 Ib. 
Pergqr. Per bu Perqr. Per bu 


és a : a ¢ 





1957 ¢ 12 4 $1.6 >' 194 $ 
5 1.92° 1945 i 1.8 
® 8 2.11° 194 2 
13 11 3.35° 1942. 3 8 3 2.04% 
6 61 2.22° 1941. 3 210 188% 
2s 2 ia 1940. 2 4 1.30 
1 9 1.94 1939 1 8 5 
419 7 1.80 1938 87% 
4 » 0 7 2 1.20% 
311 9 Ge ‘ 








U.K. Flour Consumption 














MANNHEIM /Germany 
P.O. Box D34 





EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


HANS WERLE 


Cable address: “EINFUHR"™ 


Importers of Grain, Especially Durum Wheat 
Exporters of Wheat Flour 










Telex 0463270 





U.K. Wheat Imports 


In bushels. 
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U.K. Wheat, Flour imports 


Wheot and flour, by crop years, ending Aug. 
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U.K. Corn Imports 











Netherlands Import 























































a 
Terms of purchase—It has been agreed f 1 by the i 
purchases in general will be made under an agreement 
the terms and rules of the Flour thoritie The import t 
Contract of the London Flour Trade Assn “Vare 
(Canadian and U.S. Flour Contracts) and now per 
arbitration, if any, be in London. It mport u 
is agreed that the price of all contracts tries or 
is consistent with the wheat price specified Import flour 
determ dad under the nternationa!l porte t s sold by the foreig 
Agree t w sales can : 2 4 I sh t 
red fing confirmed by t t t 5 t E 
Wheat ouncil erms 5 as 2 
Insurance—This is to be covered gainst nmar t 4 
require from buyers a s i f ts ¢ red 
I z S (<<9% 
} s 4 I S re 
























lour Importers 















Flour Trade in Norway 








Flour Trade 














Flour Imports: 











Danish Controls for Flour grain a | : * —e 
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VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. Ltd. 
Flour and Wheat Products 
Wheat Gluten 








Wheat Germ 
Creta Praeparata 





Enquiries Invited 





The Corn Exchange Building 
52/57, Mark Lane 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 
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Source: U.S. Department of Commerce 

Belgium and Laxembourg—There is no 
ebdjection to the sale of self-rising fiour 
which contains baking powder or other 
leavening preparations, provided the leav- 
ening agents are not considered detri- 
mental to public health. No certificates of 
analysis or quality are required. 

Brazil—There is no objection to self- 
rising flour. However, the leavening agent 
must conform to the regulations on the 
subject. The pure food law prohibits the 
importation and sale of food prepara- 
tions containing salts of aluminum, thus 
limiting the leavening agents that may be 
used in self-rising flour to the cream of 
tartar type. 

Bulgaria—Self-rising flour is permissible 
insofar as it does not contain any harm- 
ful leavening agents. 

Canada—Self-rising flour may contain 
baking powder but must be so marked. 

Chile—There are no regulations governing 
or prohibiting the sale of self-rising fiour. 

Celombia—There are no restrictions on 
the sale of self-rising flour or the use of 
particular leavening agents 

Cesta Rica—There appear to be no re- 
strictions on self-rising flour. 

Cubea—The importation of self-rising flour 
is not prohibited. The Department of Sani- 
tation has prohibited the importation of 
certain types of baking powder which con- 
tain alum, aluminum sulphate and simi- 
lar compounds. 

Ecuador — Th s no prohibition on 
the sale of s ng flour. There are 
no regulations on the type of leavening 
permitted except that all food products 
imported into Ecuador must not be in- 
jurious to health. Fresh yeast destined 
solely for the baking industry should be 
accompanied by an official certificate of 
purity issued at the piace of origin and 
authenticated by the Ecuadoran Consul at 
the port of embarkation. 

France—Legisiation does not mention 
specifically that the sale of self-rising flour 
is forbidden. but it is considered that the 
tegislation forbidding the use of chemical! 
products in dour effectively established 
such prohibition. 

French West Indies—Sale of self-rising 








Foreign Regulations for Self-Rising Flour 


flour is effectively forbidden by the decree 
of April 15, 1912. which prohibits the use 
ef chemical products in foodstuffs. Grocers 
are allowed to sell chemical leavening 
agents for family use in the making of 
pastry. Bakers and pastry shops are not 
allowed to use self-rising flour nor to sell 
this product. 

Greece—“Fiour shall not be altered in 
any way nor deteriorated and shal! be free 
ef any adulteration to conceal its altera- 
tion or to make it appear as a flour of 
superior quality.”” This provision is inter- 
preted as meaning that inclusion of bak- 
ing powder and other leavening preparations 
in the flour is not permitted. 

Guatemala—tThe Sanitary Code does not 
specifically mention any type of flour or 
leavening. There has apparently been no 
restriction on the importation of yeast 
and baking powder since Nov. 18, 1931, when 
bakery regulations were amended to leave 
out the provision prohibiting “the use of 
all imported yeast and baking powder.” 

Italy—The importation or sale of wheat 
flour containing any foreign substance what- 
soever {s prohibited. This provision prevents 
the importation of self-rising flour. The 
exact substances prohibited are “mineral 
substances, such as alum, copper sulphate, 
zinc sulphate, talc, chalk, gypsum or in 
any way adulterated with extraneous pow- 
ders.” However, special pastry or confec- 
tionery flour and pancake flours in small 
packages are not considered as falling 
under this prohibition, the customs having 
ruled that such flours be classed for cus- 
toms purposes as “starches and flours spe- 
cially prepared, or simply put up in small 
containers or packages of any kind for 
alimentary use,” with about five times as 
high a duty as ordinary wheat flour. 

Netheriands—-Self-rising flour may be im- 
ported and sold under monopoly control pro- 
vided the leavening agent is not one for- 
bidden by law. (Self-rising flour must con 
tain not more than 10 grams of starch 
and not over 3 grams of a harmiess leaven 
to 100 grams of bolted flour.) 

New Zealand—sSelf-rising flour is flour 
to which the ingredients of baking pow- 
jer have been added. It must liberate not 
less than 1.64 parts per centum by weight 
of carbon dioxide when moistened and heat- 





Cable Address: “DORFEACH” London 


Mardorf Peach & Co., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 








AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
“WITBURG” 








Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR. N. V. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR 


P.O. Box 945 






HOLLAND 


Bankers 
ALBERT DE BARY & CO., N.V. 








ed, and it must contain not more than 
1/10 of one part per centum of sulphates 
calculated as calcium sulphate. It must not 
contain any other added substance. 

Peru—rThere are no regulations governing 
or prohibiting the sale of self-rising flour. 

Portugal—Self-rising flour must not con- 
tain any harmful leavening agents. Alum 
baking powders are not permitted 

Spain—Self-rising flours containing bak- 
ing powder or other leavening agents may 
be sold in Spain provided they are desig- 
nated as food preparations and contain no 
harmful substances 

Sweden—tThere are no regulations for- 
bidding the use of self-rising flours which 
include baking powder or other leavening 
preparations, but these must be sold with 
declarations as to contents in order to 
avoid penalty. 

Switzerland—Self-rising flour must con- 
tain no combinations of ammonia (with the 
excepti on of carbonate of ammonia), nor 

nations of aluminum, nor substances 
which release oxygen, such as perchlorates 
and chlorates, perbromates and bromates, 
persulphates, etc.. nor even sulphates, ox- 
carbonate of lime, insoluble phosphates 
alic acid, soap or mineral substances (argil, 
infusorial earth or sand). 

Union ef South Africa—Self-rising flour 
s the pure, sound product from the 
ng of wheat with the addition of an 
t agent and is sufficiently fine to 
through a silk bolting cloth with an 










ure measurement of .0002 inch with 
i eshes per linear inch. Only one grade 
of self-rising flour is recognized, “which 


have an ash content of not less than 
47 7% and not more than 0.55% by weight 
excluding the ash content of the aerating 
rent: provided that self-rising flour wh ch 
ash conte not more than 
l ninimum or above the maxi- 
um as sh content prescribed shall be deemed 

c ly with the ash content require- 
i self-rising flour.” Self-r 
par ked in paper or carton con- 
ng 1, 2, or 3 Ibs. net weight 

























our. 

A —-E— - - appear to be no re- 
strictions on self-rising fiour. In general 
food products offered for sale which con- 











Yugoslavia—On!ly such leavening agents 
are permitted which are found to con- 
tain a normal power of fermentation and 
are not mixed with chalk, plaster, sac- 


harine or “other matters harmful to 
health ** 


Canadian Millfeed 
Exports 


Bron, shorts and middiings in cwt. (100 ib.). 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 




















U.K. Wheat Products Imports 


In barrels. 
Me f 
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Foreign Flour Package Laws 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce 

Belgian Congo—Law went into effect on 
April 1, 1958; pertains to sacks of fiour 
weighing over 45 kilograms (99 Ib.). 1. Sacks 
may bear no countermarks (¢.g., name and 
address of the consignee). 2. Flour must 2 
packed in: (a) a white cloth sack of 
mary thickness {t a double-thick > 
sack i a vertical band of any conspicu- 
ous color at each end of the sack; (c) a 
jute sack. 3. Sacks containing vitamin- 
enriched flour must be marked at 
end and on each face with a word 
cating the quality of the flour 

Brazil—Bags containing merchandise must 
be marked diagonally on both sides with 
indelible ink and in characters at least 15 
centimeters high. If the bags are not prop- 
erly marked. a separate import duty is 
levied on the bags. Products of U.S. origin 
are exempt from the requirement for mark- 
ing bags with indelible ink. 

British West Africa (Gold Coast, Nigeria. 
Sierra Leone and Gambia)—There are no 
specific regulations governing the packag- 
ing of tmported flour or cereals in British 
West Africa. except where packaged food- 
stuffs are to be sold at retail by net 
weight, the label should carry the net 
weight Flour is usually imported 
into that Colony and Protectorate in 
bags varying from 14 to $8 Ib. A certain 
amount of flour in small tins of 3, 4 or 7 
ib. weight each its imported largely for the 
European trade. Packaging customs are 
likely to be more or less uniform through 
the four territories comprising British West 
Africa. Good packing is essential to protert 
contents against tropical climatic condi- 
tions. pilferage and very rough handling 
Outside packing should be strong and al! 
goods which may be affected by water 
should be protected by tin-lined cases or 
water-proof packing. 

Canada—tImports very little flour. It is 
all border trade, and no standard package 
is used 

Chile—There are no regulations govern- 
ing the packaging of wheat flour. However 
th tariff provides for th importatior f 
wheat flour in 
kiloyrrams net we 

Colombia—There are no regulations gov- 
erning the packaging of wheat flour 

Costa Rica—There are no regulations re- 
garding size or kind of bag or other con- 
tainer in the packaging of flour except that 
the importation of products packed in used 
bags is prohibited. 

Cuba—There are no regulations govern- 
ing the packagine of flour. However. wheat 
flour is customarily tmported into Cuba in 
200-Ib. bage 

Dominican Republic—Sacks and bales are 

show the weights in kilos as follows: 

Ib. paper—907.2 grams neto; 5-lb. paper— 

68 kilos neto; 25-Ib. cottons—-11.28 kilos 

100-Ib. osnaburgs—45.13 kilos neto; 
osnaburgs—9$0.28 kilos neto; 4/25-Ib 

and balers, 4 sacos—11.28 kilos 
Ecuador—Most popular type of container 
used is the 100-Ib. jute bag with cotton 
liner. Also popular is the 50-lIb. bag with 
cotton liner. There is no special require- 
ment regarding size of bag or fabric. All 
flour shipped to Ecuador must be accom- 
panied by a certificate of analysis by the 
competent authority of the place of origin, 
which has been authenticated by the 
Ecuadoran Consul at the port of embark- 
ation, without prejudice to the right of 
the customs authorities to verify when 
they see fit. the correctness of the analysis 

Egypt—Misbranded products imported for 
sale are prohibited. An indication of the 
country of origin or place of manufacture 
must be shown. Riended flour (farine mil- 
angie) must be labeled “farine milangie” 
written in Arabic characters at least 3 
em. in height on the container or on a label 

ued on or hermetically attached to the 
package 

Formosa (Taiwan)—Shipmen ould be 
made in 4%-Ib cloth bags. 

Gibraltar and Malta—There are no official 
egulations governing the kagine of im- 
ported flour or ceres ts. In Malta 

} yn t containers wh h 
are mis! lit t lescription and 
rigin of goods. are illegal. No informa- 
tion is available on the customary weights 
of imported packages. The usual export 
packing is required for shipment 

Guatemala—Packaging requirements in 
the Sanitary Code do not specify size or 
kind of bags or other containers in which 
flour may be imported. The code states “In 
the manufacture, packing and preservation 
of foods, beverages and similar products 
the use of receptacles is prohibited whic? 
have been painted, varnished, tinned or 
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glazed with poisonous or injurious sub- Indonesia— Weight of 
stances which may alter the foods, bever- A 22-1 » (49 Ib.) sack : 
ages and similar products."" Customary ex- though 6&6 and 68 kilo 5 : use 
port packing is suggested for goods shipped Iraq—There are no specific requirements 
by way of the Atlantic port of Puerto Bar- for indicating country of origin on imported 
rios, which has excellent wharf facilities. goods but this is highly desirable and there 
However, for goods shipped by way of San are no special labeling or marking require- 
Jose or Champerico, packing should be ments. Normally the should show 
strong enough to withstand rough handling n itials of the im; and 
because goods are lightered from ships in 0 , ' s destined ng 
an open roadstead. Customs duties with a articularly strong because the rough 
few exceptions are based on weight, and ‘ merchandise at tl Port of 
to avoid payment of excess customs duties, Bast ng shou . equate to pr 
it is important that care should be taken ect against extreme heat in sul r and 
in following packing instructions given the humidit n winter nd possit ef pe- 
exporter by the importer riods of storage in Ut! per 

Hong Kong—Bags most frequently used Italy—No regulations govern the size of 
are 49-Ib. cloth bags. Since relative hu- packages which may be offered for sale 
midity frequently reaches 98%, cereals Marking packages to show weight or origin 
should be packed so as to afford maximum necessary. No certificates of analysis 
protection against moisture. or quality are required 

India—India requ’res an indication of the Pakistan—Sar 
country of origin if any English words ap- Peru—There are no ré 
pear on the bag or package. The lettering the packaging of wheat f 


should be large and conspicuous Philippines—The prir 





“V- MEELUNIE 


[FLOUR AND STARCH UNION LTD.! 


Herengracht 209 
Amsterdam-C. 
Netherlands 


Board of directors: Dirk J. Glasz 
Thys P. Glasz 

Managing director: Jaap S. Wiegersma 

Assistant manager: Bert Jongman 


Leading Importers of: 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
Semolina, Starch, Feed 


If you want to introduce your 
brands into our market, write 
or cable Meelunie—Amsterdam 


References: The Northwestern Miller 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, N.Y 








A. R. GRAY Ltd. 
Importers of 
Flour, Feedstuffs and Produce 


P.O. Box No. 33 


Upper Quay 
. ‘ Director s 
Established Aberdeen M. H. Williemecs 
1857 Scotland 3. C, Williomese 

















cate quantity and country of origin and (e) The phrase “Registrado en el Mini 
it is imperative that packings afford maxi- sterio de Sanidad y Asistencia Social 
mum protection against excessive heat and bajo el No—” (which means “Regi 
THE moisture. stered in the Ministry of Health under 
Portugal—Type of container in most de No,—") 
FLOUR MILLER’S mand is the bag; size being controlled by is understood that the Minist 
rationing in force at the time. There are alth onsiders flour in 100-poun 
ne special requirements for marking pack- hipp F Venezuelan . scturit 
AND ages to show gross net weight of the flour ant. ap @ processed feed a1 ' ; 
or the country of origin. ' , uelan food registrat : 
Saudi Arabia—Packing should be heavy r regulations. } 
BAKER’S LIBRARY enough to withstand the roughest handling 
and to baffle the most skillful and in- 
genious pilferage to which shipments are FLOUR BLEACHING AND MATURING 
exposed both in transit and upon arrival : 
THE BAKESHOP FORMULA Although some imports are subject to du- heat flour, in its a freshly-m 
ties levied mn gross weight, considerations tate, contains very small quantities 
BOOK — Breads, Rolls and of safety are more important than savings low pigments which impart a 
Cookies in duty and shipping charges. Goods must creamy yellow hue to it. Th : 


pass through the excessive heat and damp- these Pp sme nts varies 
——— ing 





ss ness of the Red Sea and other tropical 
Me Canter Veast’s treatment of Ge wb ject to considerable sweating in the holds gene al, durum and hare 

pa secs : ' a i of vessels and to exposure to sun and rain tf and the lower 

ect recommend it to bakers, large and on the wharves. Waterproofing is strongly ar fh st pigment content 

sma eipahinte [ccnsoue recommended. No special labeling or mark- f flour is aged it will slowly impr 
ing required. 1 from natural causes, also 


Spain—Type of container in most demand us ther changes (called maturir 
THE BAKESHOP FORMULA for flour is the jute sack, made of fibers Oc nich — in an improv 
fron orus olitorius or Corchorus 2 é y. New c 1 
* 
BOOK—Cakes and Pastries capeularia, echnically known as “68,118,” s y= that ~ 
with a capacity of 100 kilos. til it has been store¢ 
Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and Sitios Africa—F ‘iii aint n jern practice 
a handy source of up-to-date and practical . ~ << ai a ge te = jiately accomp! 
formulas on the production of cakes and - -§ su = sae Bc ape beg se flour with an oxidizing ace 
pastries with which the baker can in- a Sowewms oe ase dyee: Pees Com as n mn pero 
crease sales and improve his products . — — Se ’ =m : . 
alit ro $1.00 
Ww Y Paper : 
. f ngle-r r bleached Z r cola 
f a min um weight of 112 grammes per ee ee 
BAKING IN AMERICA (in 2 e meter taining § Ibs. net weight > 
pre led that— »smolina may > packed 2 a 
Vol.) n carton ntainers containing =. 5 
—— net pigt self-rising flour m 
By William G. Panschar and i 
Charles C. Slater s osu 
Venezuela 


Basic to the baking executive as the prod- not specify size or kin f 

ucts of the industry are to the nation's however, foods intended 

welfare, both volumes are must reading for nsumption may not be pa 

everyone concerned with baking. Volume |! per. cardboard, cloth or ot! 

Economic Deve opment by Wi liam GS which are colored with artificial 

Panschar, contains 25! pages covering the nor in newspapers or other paper which is 

history of baking from 1850 to 1950. Voi- not adequate. Nevertheless such materials 

ume {i (Market Organization and Competi- t t authorized for use as secondary 

tion by Charies C. Slater, contains 458 wrar or when they are of such nature 

pages covering bakery producers today, pat- t t th coloring of the inscription on the 

terns of consumption and shopping habits ° t surface cannot medify or render 

distribution, cost structure and experience injurious the foodstuffs contained in the 

among other vital subjects of current im- ‘ n of the health authorities. Prepared 

portance. Complete set of two volumes. .$15 tn which are sold in closed or sealed 
29ers. must be labeled prior to sale 
yw the net metric weight of contents, 
mposed on the non-metric marking 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DE- whicl wo original import package may 
hav earred Shipments « fle t b 
TERMINATION pity Batons ae oa 


By B. Connor Johnson 








Same aa) 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutri- 
tionists, and food technologists. Outlines 
assay methods with chapters on colori- 
metric and fluorometric methods of analysis 
Has comprehensive table of mi icroorgani sms 
used for microbiological vitamin assays 
Anima microb ologica and chemical or 
physical methods are given for each vita- : : 
min for which satisfactory procedures are (t T i address of the manufactur- 
available. 113 pages, 8'axl!, offset, illus- ‘ ker expo (T is inter- 
trated. Copyright, 1948 $2.0 I ed z th lame of ne ompany 





the product 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE 
SHOOTER 


By A. J. Vander Voort 





One of the classic publications for the 
baker, prepared by an expert in his field 


now in its third printing. An invaluable aid Importers of Flour, Cereals 


nm solving produc tion problems almost as 


aches: be "4 0 And Cereal Products 


BAKERS DICTIONARY 


by Albert R. Davi STAN NARD COLLINS & CO. 


With supplement by J. H. Macadam. The 


first dictionary for the baking and allied M I 4 E D 


© trades $3.00 
. 


ORDER FROM ||| Cory Buildings, 
READER SERVICE DEPARTMENT Fenchurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


P.O. BOX 67 tian 
MINNEAPOLIS 40, MINN. Cable Address: “Famed” London. 
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COMMERCIAL BAKING IN THE US. 


; Bread Laws @ Materials @ identifying Standards @ Value of Products 








. Laws Governing the Sale of Bread 








































ALABAMA mum of 4 ib. No loaf must vary more than 
bread must be enriched except bread 1 oz per pound from the standard or 
te from the entire wheat berry with no M™arked weight within 12 hours after bak- ir the : r 
parts of the wheat removed, bread made ing. Loaves which weigh less than the oes S 
from mixtures of white flour and whole minimum standard must have their weight I : 
wheat tour and specialty breads. It is plainly and conspicuously stated on the nixed a eu 
; unlawful to sell or offer for sale any en- wrapper or label. All bread wrappers must ‘ epect : 
iched bread which fails to conform to be printed with the name and address 
! « labeling requirements of the Federal of the baker. The baker who sells in bulk 
' Urug and Cosmetic Act, and the through stores must furnish suitable wrap- 
' Zz ns r reunder. Bread pers bearing the name and address of the 















individually manufacturer for use of the retailer in c ave ging 
packaging bread for retail sale. es 


DELAWARE 











4 a bread All bread made from wheat fiour in 
whole or in part must weigh at least 1 ner 
avoirdupois. Chap. 53, Title 6, Ds ware 2m i 






i na 1 of a : bak DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
I luct may be returned after pur- Every loaf of bread manufactured for 
: pted or ex nged after sale sale, sold or exposed for sale must have 




















3 il receptacies in t h bak affixed in a conspicuous place, a label at mgd 
r 5 lucts transported is e in a east 1 in. square or 1 in. in diameter, on —— 
ear nd wholesome ndit e fr which must be printed in plain bold face “ 
s and ot r t r r r roth t}pe not smaller than 12 pt., the 
s j $ : j 2 re weight of the loaf in blac k ink on white ILLINO! s 
sposed for sal st be kept well paper. The _ busine ss name and address of if bread ts wrapped e tr ntit 
roperly ventilated. Boxes and the baker must be plainly printed on each an. ee 4 . a 4 
I s for storing or ré ng label. Standard loaf shall weigh 1 Ib. How- enriaiineesil aad Pe. mae sane ca some 
; s must be rais st 4 in ever, bread may be manufactured in loaves ' el om fem a. Ping 
s or street and free ft weighing % It 1% Ib., and multiples of a a : gepred 






FLORIDA bel. All bread 









is accepted as a 
» 






other article « 1 A loaf of sold Shipping baskets and other containers >¢ SOld by weight. Standards promulg 
; s : < for transporting bread must be kept clean %Y the U.S. Food and Drug Admini 
other purpose than the will automatically be adopted and enforced 
kery produc Al 1ip- 
_ 7 -qh-~- INDIANA 






th clean 






and name - 





nufacturer Statement 


r on the wrapper upon the top 


































ig g 2 ‘ w or side or if the bread is unwrapped on ore a a nh the f 
. veigat ? — — — the bottom of the loaf 1% b : > t : neal eaht = 
Star nal aie tan = - _ © a t 2 rd 
ARKANSAS “9 Nl lee 
sd when displayed must be placed in must 2 t exceed 1 oz. per 
cases or otherwise protected and HAWAII Be : ander the stands 
sch Lruusported miust be sulabiy wrap) Standard bread loaf sizes are % Ib 1 ‘ s bear a 
packed im clean containers at tec 1% It 2 Ib. or other Ib. weights. Varia- st _ — place 
cs pliant where vaked it w uniawfui t tions t ? rate of 1 oz. per Ib. over and . 8 “a vo ome 
person to manufacture, buke, sell or Ib. under the pecified weights . psiness € 
for sale or to receive in int erstate are per —~ in individual loaves, but the Sas Pe , aA 
ment for sale for human plivn average ght of not less than 25 loaves = : i 
bread, except 100@ whole il, un f any one of any one kind must PP. — .-~ 
t has been enriched in accuordauce with not be less the weight prescribed —~ wn : . > : 
he requirements of the Federal | Drug Twin or multiple loaves may be sold pro Me trie gen 
ar smetic Act vided they conform to the weight require 













CALIFORNIA 













IDAHO 
Bread solid in wrappings must have on the 4 F : 
body of the wrapping in letters so as to be eae : “ ? + eciay s 
clear and tage to the buyer and in a 2 - . . 
s s x 






sting with the background, the 





color cont 















































































words standard loaf” and “standard large ; : s veig - s 
af “standard loaf’ must weigh not less a Sane t 
oz. and not more than 17 oz. “1 : standa s 
srd large loaf’ must weigh not less ae es s he i 
% oz. and not over 25% oz. Each however, that ~ g ghts e "7 
a twin or multiple loaf must con- ae SS itiples of ght of 
to the standard weights specified standard f weight 
rc standard loaf or standard large ioaf or ured for sale to rest s,s 
y multiple of either of such weights. How- wich makers, } s s s, ins 
larger loaves that are multiples of the a r ther pu eating f s 
n weight of a standard loaf weight tal tolerance excess ef 
be made or procured for sales to pub- eact s ght 5 
places. The total tolerance in ex- exceed < « Supervising t 
iciency for each larger loaf must ment of Heaitt Boise \ , : 
2 02 shall weigh not less that Entry body ae unitormy ee 
I A “Ss g 






COLORADO fs Sie acne eet 


Before bread is taken from the bakeshop, and not ver 25% rdupois Br i 
each loaf or double loaf must be placed in mmonly known as twir aves r . ° 
a suitable paper bag or be securely wrapped made r pr ured for tl purpose fs 
with clean giazed paper. Bread at all sold, offered or exposed for s pr r 
times ust be thoroughly protected from < h 1 t of such twir { nforr t 
-ontamination. > standard \ } as hereir | ed for 


CONNECTICUT 


Bread wrapped in paper or other mate- 
rial must have on the outside of the 
wrapper a plain statement of weight; if un- 
wrapped, each loaf must have either a 
pan impression of the weight or a liabel 
attached to the loaf on which its weight 
is plainly printed. Bread must weigh 1 Ib. 
or additional fraction of 1 Ib. up to a maxi- 











































ead,” sold as ATKINSON 
ag lg ae pe MILLING COMPANY 
aed. danke whe MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
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to the combined weight of MARYLAND transparent _— pee ae opepnens oe 
label must e insert underneat e 
3read wrappir is t , u : 
Bread wrapping ts not required. though wrapper on top of the loaf. This insert 
KANSAS bread must be properly protected by wrap- abel must be at least 2% by 3% in. so 
, per or showcase. If wrapped the quantity - . . - 

Kansas Weights and Measures Law, ® naa ae that it will not slip underneath loaf where 
plicab! s repealed by the of the contents must be plainly and con- it cannot be seen and it must be printed in 

re applicable, was repeaied by tne spicuously marked on the outside in terms ‘ . : nl b dily legibi 
tislature. Bread now comes under of weight bold gg = that wi e readily legible 
General Packaging Law hich . a through the wrapper 
pen aaah adivees of the uaber MASSACHUSETTS 
, lis must be en- MISSISSIPPI 


weight of each loaf. It H All white i and 
expose for sale, offer f richea ¢t rm to ¢ standard and All bread manufactured for sale must 
any commodity in packs ierar -d under the provisions of be identified by marking in legible letters 
us t . Food, Drug and ¢ ae reggae Act the minimum weight thereof with the fol- 
y Shag} aes = @ bread lowing phrase “not less than.” All bread 
: 7° ee wm! request s must be wrapped in clean paper, each loaf 
bread must » so labeled. Bread separately, before being distributed for 
> sold by we nd im units ) sale 

and multipi f Ib. In multiple 
loaves ea uni conform to the re- MISSOURI 

quired > t mn hts do not apply to 

r weighing I > rulatior 


MICHIGAN 


2nd sold 


Hea th 


LOUISIAN 


for 


MINNESOTA 


Every loaf of bread offered for sale 
must bear a label giving the name and 
address of the baker and a statement of 

weight. Standard sizes are: 1 Ib., 1% 

~ - n or any multiple of 1 Ib. This informa- 

abeled “Ex hed Bread tion must be printed in type not smaller 

than 8 pt. capitals. In the case of un- 

MAINE wrapped bread the information may appear 

bread made for sale must be properly om a sticker label and in the case of 
ced in a sanitary wrapper. All white wrapped bread either printed upon the 
4 rotle must be enriched wrapper or if the wrapper consists of clear 





U.S. Baking Industry, General Statistics for 1954 and Earlier Years 


These figures cover establishments primarily engoged in the manufacture of bokery products. These establishments ore classified in two industries 
these chiefly engoged in moanufocturing bread, cakes, hand-made cookies, doughnuts, pies, pastries and similor perishable bakery products and 
those engoged in producing “dry bakery products such as biscuits, crackers and pretzels. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 


(Money figures in thousands of dollars) 
All employees Production and related Cost of mate 
workers rials, fuel 

No. of Number Salaries Number falu electricity Valu- 

estab- (aver. for and wages, (aver. for Wages d by and con- produ 
lishments the year) t the year) tal york shipped* 
246,337 $973,546 07 972 1 93 $1,498,088 $3,067,017 
491,498 


7,427 


fat bet dete 


183,926 
154,245 
142,235 
142,269 
132,611 
131,504 
113,976 


44,763 
46,058 


see 
38.556 
37,387 
ves 36,918 
1923 167 39,868 
***Not available. 
*Value of products less cost of materials, supplies, fuel, electricity and contract work. 


tFor 1954, 1947 and 1929, value of products shi 


on ow 


NAH ar be wc 


wwe 


ppe for all other years alue of products 
t+ Revised. 

tThe 1939 figures in regular type are based on retabulations of 1939 census schedules classified in accordance with 1947 industry 
definitions and. except for production worker data, are comparable with the figures for 1947. The bold face figures for 1939 have not been 
retabulated and are comparable with the figures for earlier years. 

{Estimated by applying to retabulated data on number and wages of production workers the following ratios, respectively, computed 
from published 1939 statistics: (1) Total number of employees to number of production workers in establishments classified as ‘‘whole 
sale” and “wholesale and retail” and (2) wages paid to all employees to wages paid to production workers in the same categories 

§Figures are for wage earners, including driver-salesmen, and are not comparable with 1947. Analysis of a sample of 1939 returns indi 


eates that somewhat over 40% of these wage earners were driver-sal esmen 
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NEBRASKA of. Allowable tolerances must not exceed nd ther, to-wit: 1 + it x 
Every loaf of bread made for sale must % OZ per lb. over or % oz. per Ib. under mu ength n. 0 : t t 

be one of the following weights: % Ib., 1 Each loaf of bread offered for sale or sold tor l 

Ib., 1% Ib., 1% 1b., and exact multiples of ™ust bear a label on which is plainly and , 

1 Ib. and no other weights. Each unit of a distinctly printed the weight of the loaf : : Z 

twin or multiple loaf must weigh one of the Stated in pounds or fractions of pounds t bottor 2 














specified weights. The wrapper of each loaf ‘ogether with the business name of the am Ww 
of bread must have printed thereon in “plain baker or manufacturer. In case of wrapped af 5 u 
conspicuous type” the weight of the loaf. bread such informetion may be upon the nst 
wrapper of each loaf in a conspicuous place : tangu 
] NEVADA not hidden by folds of the wrapper. The g r flared 
label attached to an unwrapped icaf must without r 





All bread manufactured, sold or offered 
for sale in the form of loaves must be one ¢ Mo larger than 1 by 1% in. or not smaller 
of the following standard weights: % Ib., than 1 by %& in. 
1 Ib., 1% 1b., or multiples of 1 Ib. with rea- NEW YORK 
sonable variations in excess and deficiency es : A loaf of br 
allowed. In addition to the weight state- Bread must not be manufactured for sale or a whole r 


" all brea " or sold or offered or exposed for sale aaa alike te eact af na twin or mul- 
ment all bread must show the name of the otherwise than by weight. Weight stand- apply a r each unit or a < 






NORTH DAKOTA 





ad must weigh 16 oz., 24 oz 
tiple of 16 oz. These weights 



























' 

; manufacturer, packer or distributor and : = saa tiple loaf The required weight must as 

place of business. — — os a igh Ay yt often be abo ° at below the permtastate 
‘ — 7 ’ ht All t re must b rich 

NEW HAMPSHIRE conform to standard weight. Weights are GAS. A Was — — 

' Before removal from the bakery section determined by the average weight of not OHIO 






of an establishment, all loaves of bread ‘e858 than 6 loaves. Such weights do not ap- 
must be wrapped in clean new paper, plain- ply to loaves bearing in “a plain and con- 
ly showing its weight and the name of the spicuous position a plain statement of 





Every loaf of bread sold, manufactured 
for sale or exposed for sale must have 
affixed thereon a “plain statement in plain 































manufacturer. All white bread must be en- the net weight of the loaf and the name ; 

riched and address of the manufacturer upon the position of the weight of the loaf, the 
wrapper of each loaf if wrapped or if business name and address of the maker 
’ -, ker ma ‘ 
NEW JERSEY unwrapped upon a label affixed to the loaf bax : ig — ——— La ee pa of 

All bread must be solid by weight. The im a’sanitary manner. The statement upon aan om - eel yg yA 7 cae 

weight of all loaves offered for sale must the wrapper or label must be in plain i. ya ang t ninco n anes Bee Bg Bm 

be specifie by the baker or dealer to heavy, Gothic capital letters and figures om A “He my hoa — al . on ny 
the cons if the consumer requires it not less than 5/32 in. in height and so Gen must appear by mean ® Pp : 
: pression or other mechanical means or 








laced as to appear on the top or side and 






Bread, wrapped at bakeries in wax paper 
or otherwise for sanitary or other pur- 
i ir 4 r dvance fd 





may be stated on a label using plain iegi 
ble type. Bread must not be sold otherwise 






t upon the end or bottom of the loaf 

















































poses, or placed in bags, n de- Inwrapped bread that is labeled may have ~ at % 
livery or sale s msidered as f i in the label upon the bottom of the loaf th - mg - eht and im units of not lem 
packaged form and must be ainly labeled White bread and white rolls must be en gute ces 

hit read must be emriche: riched 
White bread must be enriched t OKLAHOMA 

NEW MEXICO NORTH CAROLINA The Oklahoma Food Act (1949 1s 

All bread offered for sale or sold must be When aves of bread are offered r sa c ns of i 
of the following standard weights and no r sold in this stat fs Act 
other: 1 Ib., 1% Ib. or some multiple there- ne of the f ng weights and lengt! rds of 











Bcking Industry—Quantity and Value of Products, 1954, 1947 and 1939 


These figures cover all esiablishments primarily engoged in the manufacture of bakery products except retail single-shop bokeries 
urce: U.S. Bureau of the Census 






(Quantity and value figures in thousands) 






Product 7 
Bread, total value 
White pan— 


Pounds 






$1,706,818 $1,196,856 













ue 


rth— 















] : ; $75,1 
P ries, all types, value : : . $2 46 
Bakery products, not reported in detail, value‘ $43,162 $164,891 $27,214 
$213,755 






Biscuit, crackers and pretzels, total value $786,851 $557 805 
( nachine-made— 








es 
















Valu snes kGaanns ~ : . _ $ 723 § 77 sé 
ther biscuit, crackers and pret : , 

***Not available. 

*The previously published 1939 figures have been adjusted to exc 
tabulation of data for a random sample of 136 such bakeries. Coeffic i« 
chances are 19 out of 20 that the estimated figures differ from the 
1.6%; other bread except specialty, 4%; raisin and other specialt 
and handmade cookies, 





















not reported in det 
unat 


le to report products in detail. The lue of products ir aided other thar ead s 








es 


a 






and pastries is neg 






ligibie. 
bread 
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Products have been adopted (Nov. 28, 1954). 
Oklahoma Statutes require all white bread 
to be enriched. 


to each unit of a 
frapped bread 
with the net weight 
ns and Standards of 
Products have been adopted. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


All wrapped bread must bear in a clear 
and legible manner the name of the bakery 
manufacturing the product. The name must 
clearly indicate the identity of the bakery 
in such a manner that its individual regis- 
tration can be ascertained or the name and 
address of the distributor or wholesale 
dealer, preceded or followed by the words 
Distributed by” or “Distributor” as the 
case may be. Packages bearing a packer’s, 
a distributor's or wholesale dealer's name 
and address in lieu of the actual name of 
the bakery must bear a code identifying 
the manufacturer or bakery. All bakery 
products must show on the label that the 
bakery holds a Pennsylvania bakery license 
and that tne goods are registered by stat- 
ing “Reg Pennsylvania Department of 
Agriculture.” When transparent wrappers 
are used the printed statement may be in- 
serted tn a conspicuous position between the 
wrapper and the top of the loaf or printed 
on a band or wrapper around the top of 
the loaf. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Wrapped bread must have printed there- 
on the name and address of the manufac- 
turer and the net weight. White bread 
must be enriched 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
white bread sold, or offered for sale, 
be enriched, and all enriched bread 
in the state must be labeled in ac- 
th the Federal Food, Drug and 
enriched 
id The requi 
do no bread made from 
tire w mo parts of the whe 
move A label t be on each 
on the 
wrapped bread 
practical method. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


There must be printed on the wrapper of 
every loaf of bread in plain and conspicu- 
ous type not smaller than 109 pt. Gothic 
capital letters and figures the name and 
address of the manufacturer of the bread, 
the net weight of the loaf and descriptive 
name or term designating the kind of 
bread. if it is not white bread. The net 
weight must be expressed in terms of one 
of the standard units of weight or in lieu 
of statement of weight, by the words, 
South Dakota standard weight loaf." This 
n mation must be shown upon that por- 
tion of the bread wrapper which can be 
easily seen or read by the consumer. If 
transparent wrapping material is used the 
information may be printed on a label 
and inserted between the loaf and wrap- 
ping. Standard weights for loaves of bread 
are: 1 Ib.. 1% Ib., and multiples of 4% Ib. 
All white bread must be enriched. 


TENNESSEE 


All bread sold, offered or exposed for 
sale in package form must carry the name 


of the product, name and address of the 
party responsible for placing it upon the 
market, correct weight and a complete list 
of the ingredients. The standards and defini. 
tions are the same as those adopted by the 
Federal Food and Drug Administration. 


TEXAS 

All bread must be enriched except bread 
made from whole wheat flour or bread 
which contains no wheat flour. It is un- 
lawful to sell or offer for sale enriched 
bread which fails to conform to the label- 
mg requirements of the State Food and 
Drug Act and of the Federal Food, Drug 
i Cosmetic Act and the regulations pro- 
gated thereunder. Bread tc be sold 
must weigh one of the following stand 

of weight and no other: 1 Ib. (16 

Ib. (24 oz.), 21 (32 oz.). 3 Ib. (4 
some other multiple of 1 Ib. or 16 oz 
ance, or tolerance, shall not exceed 
per pound under the said standard 
in a period of 24 hours after baking 


UTAH 

Each loaf must have attached there- 
to a label plainly showing its correct 
weight and the name of the manufacturer 
The weight markings on bread must be of 
type at least % in. in height, in plain 
Gothic letters and placed in such a position 
as to be plainly seen and not obscured or 
surrounded by other designs or printing as 
to make it difficult to be read. As a result 
of action by the last legislature, bread sold 
in Utah must comply with the Uniform 
Food and Drug Act as well as with U 
packaging requirements concerning wei 
standards which are a part of the sta 
weights and measures law. 


VERMONT 


Each loaf of bread sold or for sale must 
be wrapped separately in waxed paper 
tissue paper or some similar wrapper or 
sanitary container. Variations from the 
marked weight may be as often above as 
below the marked weight and the average 
weight of all loaves of the same kind, not 
less than six in number available for 
weighing at the same time and place must 
at least equal the marked weight of such 


VIRGINIA 

1, comtact Div. of 

Dept. of Agriculture 
Richmond. 


WASHINGTON 


small loaf’ shal! weigh 15-17 
i large loaf’ shall weigh 
r loaves may weigh in mul- 
regoing weights provided varia- 
rate of 1 oz. over and under per 
loaf” or 1% oz. Over or 
andard large loaf” are 
individual loaves . 
not less than 12 
of loaf shall not 
cribed. It is unlawful 
sale bread I 
0 it has 
f a loaf of greater weight. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


All white bread, rolls and buns sold 
offered for sale must be enriched and 
be labeled “Enriched Bread,” “En 
Rolis” or “Enriched Buns.” A label 
appear on each loaf either on the wrapper 
or om a band around the wrapped bread, 
or by any other practical means. 


WISCONSIN 
The standard weights for loaves of bread 
for sale, offered or exposed for sale are: 


. Ib. or multiples of 1 Ib. There 

no specific requirement that bread be 

od, but if it is wrapped it must bear 

me and address of the manufacturer 

net weight of its contents. The 

the food and declaration of in- 

(except on standardized breads) 

only optional ingrec re- 
standard 


WYOMING 
bread tust be . 
t the de ards 
ty as fixed and estab! od by the 
‘ood, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
conform to its labeling require- 





Dextrins 

Dextr are intermediate degradation 
products of starch. Commercial dextrins are 
usually pyrodextrins, produced by roasting 
dry starch which may have been mixed 
with a small amount of acid or other 
catalyst. Dextrins are also formed in the 
incomplete acid hydrolysis and the enzymic 
hydrolysis of starch. The latter types dif- 
fer in chemical structure and physical prop- 
erties from the pyrodextrins. White dextrins 
—Dextrins produced by roasting starch in 
the presence of acid under such conditions 
of temperature and time that the product 
is nearly white. Canary dextrin—Dextrins 
produced by roasting starch usually in the 
presence of acid, under conditions of time 
and temperature which give a product of 
yellow or very light brown color. British 
gums—Dextrins made by roasting starch in 
the presence of little or no acid to produce 
a product which is usually brown in color 








New Research Facilities 


2 


lat 








FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 
The Northwestern Miller 








Value of Baked Food Shipments, by Industries, 1954 


In thousands of dollars. 


Class of product 
Value of shipments 
Bakery products, total 
Products, prim y 


Miscellaneou 
**Not avail 


toe 


+ 09 be Oo 
suo 


Jn 


» 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 


$24,387 3,798,960 
1 385 1 109 
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American Institute of Baking, 400 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago 11, Ill. Tuition: $450. 
Regular Course: 20 weeks. Short courses 
for allied personnel 
production manage 
gineers and sanit 
formation write: Registrar 
stitute of ing. 00 E. 
Chicago 11, 


State 


5 | 
Americ 
Ontario t 


College 
1: resident $121 
egular Course: 2 

rmation write 


Arlington 
i non-r 


Texas 
esident 
For fur- 


Roy 3urdett, 


st... I I 24, 
r Massachusetts 
irse: 3 


Bakin 


ay 


g 


Schools in the U.S. 


818 Wayzata 


and East Pine 

ne. Regu- 

further informa- 

Counselling Of- 

1001, Broadway 
Wash 


F Yor} 
Regular 
f atior 





Definitions, Standards of Identity 
For Bread Products 


Regulations for defining 


standards of 


and establishing 
identity for bread products 
were filed for publication in the Federal 
Register of May 14, 1952 (F. R. docket 52- 
5369) and became effective 90 days after the 
date of publication 

17.1. Bread, white bread and rolls 
white rolls or buns, white buns: identity 
label statement of optimal ingredients 


sec 
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tains not less than 15 U 
more than 750 U.S.P. unit 


such food may also cont 

ingredient added harmles 

n such quantity that eacl 
1ished food conta ot | 


sex 17.4. Raisin bread and raisin rolls 
or raisin buns; identity; label statement 
of optional ingredients. I t 


writt 


Sec. 17.2. Enriched bread and enriched 
rolls or enriched buns: identity; label state- 
ment of eptional ingredients FE . 

See. 17-3. Milk bread avd milk rolls or 
milk bums; identity; label statement of op- 
tienal ingredients. ( I ct : 


sec 17.5. Whole wheat bread, graham 
bread, entire wheat bread, and whole wheat 
rolis, graham rolls, entire wheat rolls, or 
whole wheat buns, graham buns, entire 
wheat buns; identity; label statement of 
optional ingredients 





Selected Ingredients Used by Manufacturing and Retail Bakeries, 1954 and 1939 


1954 





Used in retail baker 
Used in manufacturing 
eae bakeries 
Quantity Cost Quantity 
ngredient 1,000 ib $1,000 000 Ib 
. ee 719,259 = 
9,851,568 623,819 8,656,077 
1,454,807 129,175 1,146,491 
816,050 178,767 628,803 
; an 5 5 ** 87 494 
applicable. 
sents tota ° ° Dekeries, excep? Disc 
f n Table 
cept biscuit 


was $62,138,000 





* begged or bulk 


SAPPHIRE 
JUDITH 
GOLD CROSS 
DAKOTANA 
CANADIA 


for bread of 


distinctive flavor and texture 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Quantity, Value of Bakery Products Sold by Manufacturing, Retail Bakeries, 1954 & 1939 


1954 





Made in retail 
Made in manu- bakeries, with 
facturing bakeries baking on premises 
Total® $.1.C. 20 + $.1.C. 5462 
Value 
Product and unit of quantity Quantity $1,000 Quantity 
Bread and other ‘‘perishable’’ bakery 
products, total ‘ yes 3,598,712 se 
Bread and bread-type rolls, 1,000 ib 13,674,860 2,198,441 12,662,971 
Sweet yeast goods, 1,000 ib 955,780 376,248 630,842 
Soft cakes, 1,000 Ib. ' oe 478,15! 1,055,031 
Pies, 1,00 ib 816,309 232,084 724,137 
Pastries ” 70,852 aad 
Cookies {hand made 1,000 ib . 25,740 60,367 65,288 
Doughnuts {cake type), |,000 doz se 139,407 375.929 
Bakery products, not specified by kind = 43,162 ee 
“*Not applicable 
"Represents total commercial production, except for production in bakeries with no paid employees {family ’ 954. there were 
3,932 ‘‘bakery products stores’’ with no paid employees included in the Census of Business, with sales of $59,668,000 represents factory 
value for wholesale bakeries, retail value for retail bakeries 
tincluding small amounts made in other manufacturing indus tries principally the Biscuit and Cracker Industry, $ 
tRepresents total commercia! production except for production in bakeries with annual sales of less than $5,000 


°o 


er rer 


0,480,950 7972 
953,195 86,13 


> 
‘ 
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1,986 
336,019 


NNO Ow won = 
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NULOMOLINE is a freshness-retaining 
sugar that improves the quality 
and checks the staling of 
cakes, cookies, and icings. 
NULOMOLINE is the original 


standardized invert sugar, made for 


gece: 


‘aus 


and used by bakers since 1909 


~ 


Packed in drums, barrels, half-barrels, 
and 50-pound pails. 


THE NULOMOLINE DIVISION 


AMERICAN MOLASSES ComPany 


Manufacturers of NULOMOLINE (Stondardize 


ITT 15 


TRICOL is a “controlled” 


€ 
e 
c 
e 
Ps 
i 


; Effective date 


SOA em ee 





Flour Milling 


syrup for bakers. 
TRICOL is especially made to 
impart balanced flavor and 


sweetness to golde n brown breads. 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 


Packers of all grades of Molasses and Syrups 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y 


330 East N. Water St.. Chicago 11 1300 West 3rd St. Los Angele 


su ess W 





ese quest 


t ir own business enterprise.—Gerald Order direct or through your own jobber. Write for practical 
~ Kennedy, vice president, General Mills, information and formulas for baked products and icings. 
ne. 
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Bulletin Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.”—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


The Northwestern Miller is proud of 

its service program developed and maintained 

to provide advertisers with news flashes, in- 

terpretations, clarifications, texts of govern- 

ment regulations and similar information of 
value in the operation of 
a business. 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand- 
ard that you have established over the 
years."—A Minneapolis milling company 
official.* 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.” —A 
Pacific Northwest four mill executive.* 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York 
and Washington. Reports 
are consolidated and 
transmitted through a net- 
work of teletype, tele- 

phone and direct Western Union wires. 


*Original letters available on request. 


A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian 


Urgent news flashes of immediate value are . 
and European advertisers. 


sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers b . ria te , 
aes , & y The value of this extra editorial service to 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of : : : : 
: & advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
the flash news with additional background, - ; 
, - : ‘ evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
clarification and interpretation. tae : . : 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service - to - advertisers 
The Washington Report, a weekly letter program, which also includes: 
service inaugurated to meet the industry’s 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- © The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to © The Almanack, a statistical annual 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin ©® The library, for reference and research 
is largely the product of The Northwestern @ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 
Miller’s own Washington representative. © Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 








THE NORTHWESTERN .A Published Every Week for the 
e Flour Industry and Grain Trade 
] eT 2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Nerw York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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Materials Consumed in U. S. Baking Industry, by Kind, 1954 and 1947 


These figures cover establishments primarily engaged in the manufacture of bakery products, 000's omitted. Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 


BREAD AND RELATED PRODUCTS INDUSTRY 


—__—_—_—_—1954 —__—__—_-- 


Grocery House-to- 
Wholesale chain house 
Material Total bakeries bakeri bakeries» 
Total cost of materials 
ingredients, containers 
and supplies 
Delivered cost ane . . $1,456,853 $1,13 
Wheat flour 
Quantity, Ib. .......... 8,656,077 6,928,3 
Delivered cost éboas 538,939 
Sugar (cane and beet): 
Quantity, Ib 1,146,491 
Delivered cost $98,959 
Shortening 
Quantity, Ib. ... 
Delivered cost 
Lard: 
Quantity, Ib. .. § 
Delivered cost 02 16 g 1 5 65,491 
Other fats and oils 
(including oils, butter, 
margarine, puff paste, 
etc.): 
Quantity, Ib. 
Delivered cost 
Dried milk: 
Quantity, 
Delivered 
Frozen eggs 
Quantity, Ib 
Delivered cost 
All other materials, 
ingredients, etc.: 
Quantity, Ib. 
Delivered cost 


Materials, ingredients, > $596,933 +3468 
t e b 


et not specif y 
kind: 
Quantity, 


Delivered 


BISCUIT, CRACKERS AND PRETZELS INDUSTRY 


- ——1954 
Quantity (it 
Total cost of materials, ingredients 
and supplies 
Wheat flour ° 
Sugar (cane and beet) 
Shortening 
Lard ceecee 
Other fats and oils (in 


centages ar 








Check list for PERFORMANCE... 


e wheat selection e uniformity 
e production facilities * tolerance 
e laboratory control ® service 


-Exclusively for Gakers- 
BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Winona, Minnesota Leavenworth, Kansas 
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for profitable 
modernisation 


Today's urgent 

modernisation plans demand 
the Simon Type S Purifier. 
Millers are giving it 

top priority in their schedules. 
Here’s why: 

Two—or more—Type S Purifiers 
can stand where one conventional 
purifier stood before. 

Better purification means more 
profits for the whole mill— 
even without modifications 

to the rest of the plant. 
Accurate, accessible controls 
cut supervision costs. 
Aluminum construction 

and clean design reduce 
infestation risks. 

Alone, or teamed with other 
high-capacity Simon machines, 
the Type S Purifier 

merits top priority 

in your profit program. 

See the Simon man about it. 


U.S. Agents: 

‘Entoleter Division, 

Safety Industries Inc., 

New Haven, Conn. 
Manager for North America: 
Eric A. STANGER 

721 West Lake Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
Phone: TAylor 7-3867 
Canadian Offices: 

901 Lumsden Building, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, and 

345 Dominion Square Building, 


Montreal, P. Quebec. HENRY SIMON LTD - STOCKPORT ‘ ENGLAND 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





MILLING MACHINERY BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Newest Developments in Equipment | 3 
For the Grain Processing and Allied a ee 
Industries ave 


Packagi Automatic Packer Type HWPA 

ging By Thomas Kobinson & Son, Litd., Roch- 
F&F Machine for Deltaseal Bags dale, England 
By Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis 18 


Tornade Packer 
By SMICO, Oklahoma City, Okla 





Corrugation 


Roll Flating (Corrugating) To 
By Thomas Kobinson A Son, 

Duplex Packer Aid 
By Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis 18 


a ey 


Millfeed Packer, Model MSM 
By Richardson Scale Co., Clifton, NJ. 


Hesser Packaging Machine 
Available from Packaging Equipment Serv- 
ice, Lid., Willowdale, Ont. 


Roller Mills 


Type G Roller Mill 
By Henry Simon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, Png 
land 


~~ ia: * 
a Fe 


7 
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rolls. On corrugated rolls the machine is with roller bearings when required. Brush Sifter Type PSm 
fitted with the Rollmaster mechanism which cleaners have replaced scrapers as a stana- By Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
automatically disengages the rolls when the ard fitment. A half-way position on the dale, England 
feed to the machines is stopped. The ma- throw-out lever allows the feed rolls 
chine is also fitted with automatic feed run without grinding. In addition, a new 
gates which adjust to suit the stock quan- domed top and curved front give a more 
streamlined appearance with lower over-all 
height 4 new design of window fits 
Roller Mill, Medel HNP with the frame and has an air I 
Available from MIAG Northamerica, Inc. derneath stead of on top te 
clouding of the giass. It is also 


remove 


tities arriving on the roller mill 


Sifters 
Sifter 


Available from MIAG Northamerica, Inc., 
Minneapolis 


Dust Control 


Malti-Tabe Filter Dust Collector 
By Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. 


Roller Mill 
By Sproat, Waldron & Ce., Inc., 


Sifter 
By Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 


per . . 4 
Roller Mill Type MEm 
By Thomas Kobinson & Son, Ltd., Roch- 


dale, England ~ 
~ 


Suction Dust Filter 
Available from MIAG Northamerica, Inc. 


Minneapolis 


my 
bi. 
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How To Save THIS IS THE 


ae 1 ol-O-Matic 
AUTOMATIC 
BALE SEALER 
O -..and here is how 


OR MORE and why you 


On Sealing BALES faamceneeeeeen 


savings with it! 


Every day that Tol-O-Matic works for you 
means sizable cash savings. The greater your 


volume the greater the savings. 


LABOR SAVING — SAVINGS 

ORE OVER HAND-SEALING MATER 9a, GUE COSTS 

yo0% OR 12710 4 EX- 
RE NORMA SEAL TAPE. 

ahs p, PACKAGING OP- THAN = OF 2,400 
REW IS USED, PLANTS WITH OUTPU ; 

is CUT TO 1 MAN. AMPLE: PER 8 HOUR DAY CAN 


AVERAGE SIZE BALES RIAL 
AVERAGE eng See SAVE EACH DAY IN ena 
ANNUAL LABOR SAV! ALONE $18% OR apo 
$5,2002 SAVINGS OF $5, 


MAN C 
ERATION 


NOTE: The Tol-O-Matic will seal up to 12 average size bales per 
minute or 5,760 per 8 hour day. 
MINIMUM SAVINGS (COMPUTED ON 2,400 BALES IN AN 8 HOUR 
DAY WEEK) AMOUNT TO $10,816°° PER YEAR 


Tol-O-Matic, Inc. 


246 Tenth Avenue Southe ii talal-t-lelelit-m lo ME yilelel-t-te}F) 
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MIAG said. It 
with the exhaust 
plansifters, 
can 
micron, 
with 


from roller 
purifiers, 
separate dust 


MIAG 


or sleeves 


mills 


silos, 


sing 
tion w 1 shaking 
’ reversible valves 


ng air, aspir 


Preu-Vac Dust Collector 
By Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa 


Insect Contrel System 
By Stainless Preduacts Corp., Belding, Mich. 


is a filtering medium dealing 
stone By 
granaries, . 
t particles of less 
said. It consists of 


and aspira- 


The Industrial 


City 


Spot Fumigant Applicators 


By Fergusen Fumigants, Inc. 


Infuco Spot-App Fumigant Applicator 
Fumigant Co., 


, Ferguson, 


Kansas 


Spot Fumigant Applicator 
By Ferguson Fumigants, Inc., Ferguson, Mo. 














Lpplicateor 
Vi.nnez polis 


Washers 


Washer and 
By Henry 
England. 


Whizzer 


Simon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, 


accurately 
wheat 
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The firm of MIAG of Brunswick (Western 
Germany) was formed by the ' 

of the five largest German mill building firms 
who had been responsible for the erection of 
more than 50 percent. of all mills througho_t 
the world; in Central Europe, this proportion 
was over 75 per cent. 


With its up-to-date machinery and unrivalled 
experience in the field of mill construction, 
MIAG has been able in recent years to 
maintain its world-wide reputation and de- 





liver hundreds of the most modern grain mills 
and silos. The pictures give an impression 
of some examples of MIAG work. 


P Puiu 


Mf aa pe 
ee i Rg . 


Ml IVAN G MACHINES ARE WELCOMED 


ALL OVER THE WORLD ON 


Le Gaoee im. ACCOUNT OF THEIR EFFICIENCY 


rita ee Colne, co AND RELIAGILITY 
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the water 
dirt 
used 


crease 
be 
Combined 


Minneapolis 


Double Purifier 
Available from 


Type S Purifier 
By Henry 
England 


as 


adding from 


Simon, 


is the 


and in 


a means of 


Washer 
Available from 


MIAG 


Ltd., 


comb 


‘ 


to 4% 


MIAG 


best means of removing 
addition the machine can 
moisture control, 
of moisture 


advances ir purification 
specially designed sieves 
18 in., giving the machine 
performance. The 
machine is 3 ft. 6 
mposed to 


Inc., ne 


over-all 
in 

economize in 
Northamerica, 


essary 


Conveying 


Dual Feed Uniloader 


technique 


have a width 
capaci 


a high 
height 
it can be 
space 


of 


By the Fuller Co., Catasaaqua, Pa. 





Pneumatic Unloader 


By Sprout, Waldron & (Co., Inc., 


Northamerica, Inc. 


Breather 
By the Fuller Co., Catasauqua, 


Cheadle Heath, 


This is a weather-protected nylon 
for venting Airslide « 
and bulk 

the hatch 
breather 


ars, 
other 
on to 


of a 


permits 


car 


air 


Muncy, Pa. 


breather 


Truck-A- 
flour transports 


When 
van or 


o enter 


supe 


whenever 


The 


of 


the transport 

and vents the 
eratio To 
of weather a 
over t 


the ¢« 


nylon 


, 
he 
nt 


prevent rain from 
actuaily takes l 


phera 


Crushes 


Cylinder Brush, Cylinder Huller and 


der Scourer 
Available from 
Minneapolis 


Misc 2! aneous 


Vertical Bran 
Available from 


MIAG 
Minneapolis 


features 
approved 
f la 


during 
air 
permit 
gaivanized 
sock 


re circumference 


MIAG 


Finisher. 


during the 


operations 
Two s 


reat 


fype SM 
Northameri« 


pneumati« 


load 
in 
i steel 


elds 


all 
hood 
run around 
the 


unloading 
ng 
kinds 


, 


hooc 


Ver 


Northamerica, 
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Cylin- 


Inc 








conveying tubes. It is available for coupling 
tubes of 2 3 4 and 6 .D t holds 
the tubing firmly and rigi« The coupling 
is corrosion resistant and light in weight sether, thus giving aut 


adjustable for best spouting. It is available 
in several sizes up to units with a capacity 
of 2,600 Ib./hr. 


units 


Atomizing Damper Type MAm . 
By Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., Roch- Multi-Way Valve : ' a 
dale, England By Henry Simon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, Bulk Flour Trailer 
England By Salina (Kansas) Manufacturing Co., Inc. 





ate setting of the 
range has been 
achine. This machi 
-d and requires no a 
allation as resumption 
th I 


} m 
operate 

tallat 
starts 


on. 


Humidity Control 
By American Moistening Co., Providence, 








> 
4 central station system provides proper 
humidification by introducing pre di- UNITED SILK MILLS 
io air until the required relative - 


nts is obtained Introducton of nois- 
e inte <4 com- Krefeld, Western Germany 


» the air may be performe: 


by the air washer or 


mee Imported and Distributed by 


room 


gy ony MECHANICAL FELT AND 
TEXTILES CO. 


50 WEST 18th STREET, WEEHAWKEN, N.J. 





Why are so many mills changing to MONODUR? 
There must be a reason. Try it yourself and find out. 











The coupling is used to join pneumatic 
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2 injects the flour into a pneu- Machine only two moving 
nveying system. The truck is com- single b Ag lubrication 
to unload and requires recommend f coarse 
power source. The unit, : corn, ba and milo. 
nstallations is unloade 
ewt. an ! 


parts and at delivere 
Manufacturer 
cutting of 


a irom 

depends o the 

or wheat, ! is opened by 

and-wheel 

whichever side 

Pneumatic Aspirator on Wheat 

By Henry Simon, Ltd., 
England 


h half 
tent to 
means of 
which 
of the m 


zy adjustment The 
Cheadle Heath, via " se Flag + 


Preumatic Grain 
Available from 
Minneapolis 


separator 


MIAG Nerthamerica, 


Manguard 


By Addicks Machine Ce., Inc Minneapolis 





Drep Bottem Conveyor 
Salina (Kansas) Manufacturing (Co., Inc. 


Eureka Granulator 
By s. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N.Y. 


Paeamatic Detacher Type MJZ 
Available from 


Buhler Milling Engineering 
Ce., Minneapolis 


Wheat Volumetric 
By Henry 
England 


Measurers 
Simon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, 


between special! designe 
‘ rotate on 
ion at 
i. Centrifugal 
between rings 
and ejec immedi machines 
realized. M nine has « 
feeder Ir 


are used for 
4 ies by volume. These 
lin ron casings conta 
yundation 


: : cast 
r llecti b hounted on a rotating 
rings sliding along it. The 


charging 
and le 


spout 


a surprising eff ent 
amoun f flour particles is 


obtained 
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UALITY EQUIPMENT 


a. 


ul ... DESIGNED TO PROVIDE SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 
IN OPERATING AND MAINTENANCE COSTS. 

















@ ENTOLETER impact Mills @ HOWE Automatic Weighing and Weight Control Systems | @ ENTOLETER Grain Cleaning Aspirators 








le 


\ 





! 


LD ie 5 ’ @ ENTOLETER Pneumatic Conveying 








@ ENTOLETER Infestation Destroyers 


te 
Ri: 


74 SIMON Washers and Whizzers 


ENTOLETER DIVISION 
ge __ENTO! INDUSTRIES, INC.== 


P.O. Box 904 New Haven 4, Conn. 


















@ SIMON Purifiers 





PINTSCH COMPRESSING CORPORATION LIGHTING DIVISION AUTOMATIC TIMING & CONTROLS, INC 
LIQUIGAS LIMITED SAFETY RAILWAY SERVICE CORPORATION THE HOWE SCALE COMPANY 


ELECTRICAL DIVISION ENTOLETER DIVISION S| HANDLING SYSTEMS 


Miscellaneous 


Twin Werm Bin Dischargers 
By Henry Simon, Litd., Cheadle Heath, 
England 


Flour and Feed Receiving Separator 
By Henry Simon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, 
England 


var 
arge 
Ib. /hr 


Swivel Nezzle e Fr ving separator 
> r x flour and feeds 
By the Fuller Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 3 Destm 


the 


Spiral Brush 
By Henry Simon, Ltd., Cheadle Heath, 
England 


Monodur Sieve Cloth 
By Mechanical Felt & Textiles (Co., 
hawken, NJ. 


Aire-Flow Pneumatic Conveyor 
By Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Pa. 


s 2 mplete vacuun systen 


Hy-Kare Dispenser and Blower Assembly 
By Sterwin Chemicals Inc., New York 





Bakery Production 


Bakeries’ Sales Increase 


Net sales for the six largest chair 
firms were up in all 
previous years 

arnings sh 

ly up 


AMERICAN BAKERIES CO 


$ 5,832,104 $ 


ONTINENTAL BAKING CO 
fit $ 7,761,7 $ 7.51 
CAMPBELL-TAGGART 
fit $ 8.797.29 gs 8.2 


GENERAL BAKING CO 
t $ 2.68 7s 5 


INTERSTATE BAKERIES, IN( 
nt $ 4,.046,72 $ 
WARD BAKING CO 
$ ‘ i 





How V-10 Protein Bread Mix 
Was Discovered 

















Everybody talks uniformity— 


ATKINSON 


DELIVERS IT! 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 
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Industry Films Section 


FILMS—MILLING INDUSTRY in which it is used. Teaches relative value its production and clearly illustrates the 










GOLDEN GLORY—1 reel, 16 mm., sound, of Bread, vegetables and fruits in the diet, importance of the enzyme diastase in fur- 
30 min. Story of pioneer scientist, Mark economical buying, demonstrates proper nishing available sugar supplies from 
Carleton’s search for and discovery of a storage of food, creates an interest in new starch 






rust-resistant strain of wheat by Stand- ways of serving food, offers suggestions and 
ard Brands, Inc. Apply to: C. G. Har- authentic information on attractive table a STORY OF CAKE BAKING—Mo- 














































































rel, Director, Dept. of Visual Education, settings . ture, Swift & Co., Ketinery Dept., 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 208 CRACKERS BY THE BILLION — | Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, IL; min 
Third Ave. 8.E., a Minn. t how cook sound, color, 16 mm., loan. Can see inside 
STEM RUST—Sound, 13% min , lern baker Modern Talking Picture °f & cake while it bakes due to develop- 
; a ingus ase that destroys Service (all major m National rm t of a new process called 
Shows rry bushes spread Biscuit Co., 100 N.E. ri ‘olumbes, Portland which is combined with micro-pt 
seas } E i for Agricultur ll, Ore. an a what apper . the stru 
Service. Ay to: U.S. Depart- FLY CONTROL THROUGH BASIC SANI- tain. ingredients com ——-- 
ment a agriculture, Motion Picture Service, TATION—Motion 1 ire, U.S. Public Health ae  SaSTeSens . & 
Office of Information, Washington 25, wae Service, Communicable Disease Center, Box a 
growth, harvesting, preparation of wheat ec r rban ar rura s sanita- Hillgrove istieangn tation L an, one. _ 
for its most important use as bread. Apply tion programs for the ¢€ nation of color i6 mm. io Story of wheat told 
to: Ideal Pictures Corp., 58 E. South Water fly breeding sources with marior ~ ty ae wp Als Te 
St., Chicago 1, Ul. F ; a Retin —— Se ee 
OOD AS CHILDREN SEE IT—Motlon whea rhe : shows 
WHE pont Tae STAFF OF ae 1 picture. General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, for thousands of years, man hunte 
sound olor, 2 reels, (No 1 pa Minu.; 17 mia., sound, color, 16 mm an his food, for wild beasts, birds and an 
r grow- Presents food from t but the swift birds and animals 
ery to I PTA groups, school teacher ‘ rs 
ng wheat Comers all basic foods wi th extra emphasis 




















































— as ing, grading "00 ‘YE ARS IN FOUR MINUTES— Motion 
and packaging. Apply to: American Mu- i ure, General Mills, Inc., 9200 Wayzata 
seum of Natural History, 79th Central Bivd., Minneapolis, Minn.; 2 
Park W., New York City, N.Y. color. 16 mm., loan. Cake making produced 
WHEAT FARMER—1¢ Seune, sacs m 1945. available upon request, or a mm 
and white, 10 min i of wiieat farm- Imstrip which reviews the highlights of : id 
er and family; preparing Sor anting the film. teachers’ guide books. recipe book man and his wheat went and founded grea 
other farm tasks; harvesting operations lets and question sheets for lass or lizations 
Apply te: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, nr te 
Inc., Wilmette, Ti. LAND OF EVERYDAY MIRACLES—M 






FILMS—BAKING INDUSTRY 





ture, Warner Bros., Holly wood, Cal; 
5 resents a 


sound, co 


















































































ALONG MAIN STREET—Filmstrip, Coca a pageant and present mira- 
Cola Bottling Co Atlanta, Ga.; 30 rt les that made aver . lint tet 
sound. loan. Dr zes the sales value the miracle that inet Ageeshens 

a ’ ericans 
appea human factors in a s€ rom the ravages lien hunger e en 
situat r ner of ur dai bread: 1 ver- 

AME RIC A'S BIGGEST BUSINESS—Filim sion available fr Standard Brands, Inc., 
strip. Standard Brands, Inc., § Madison 595 Madison er New York 22, N.Y. 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y¥.; 25 min sound *For theat p tation 
with rec slack a whit —- f 
esienall 4 ‘aaa a to h igh ss le ILOAF OF BREAD—Motion picture. Aus- 
school and college audiences, also suitable tralian News & Information Bureau, 630 
for personnel of individual bakeries. Pert I ‘ Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.¥.; 10 min., 
tells of industry itself. what it is d F RESH FROZEN CHERRIES — Mot — black and white, 16 mi rent, pur 
it operates. Part II describes opp Standard Brands, Inc., 595 Madison axe reais wit the processes involved 
t fers in office, sales or shops, Ave... New York 22, N.Y.; ‘ : t — ng a ioat of bread, from wheat-field 
with description of educational ba : RB. Enety & ' 7 ow 
Gostred of young men and wem mein ‘te a. iS rn , MARK OF C.—Motion picture, Anheuser- 

200se this profession as a career. ee ee cig _ ; Busch, Inc., St. Louis 18, Mo.; 30 min 

AVENUES OF OPPORTUNITY — Film- GOLDEN GLORY—Motion picture, Stand- = sound, color, 16 mm., loan. An 
strip, Standard Brands, Inc., 595 Madison ard Brands, Inc., 595 Madison : Ave., New story of Christopher Ludwick and Ar 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y¥.; 22 min., sound York 22, N.¥.; 30 min. soun . mm Bread. Shows some of the incident 

loan. Tells the inspiring story of a pioneer e lays of our nation. and h 








color, loan. Developed as sales training aid 





responsible 





»pher Ludwick, Baker General of the Ar 























































for bakers to Imprcve the selling techniques . onli: t 
of bakeshop sales girls. Gives practical ex- . wheat. Promo — under George Wasbington. carved a de 
amples of suggestive selling techniques The _ ~~ “4 nite place for himself in history as a 

BAKER—Filmstrip, Seciety for Visual Ed- of Deter whe Gemnen Go veett bis gran apar- riot and ._ —— as now, Bread 
ucation. Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Blvd., Chi- ents on a wheat farm. He learns from his marcas Seed, Caten 5 Gmes 
cago, Hl. ; frames, silent with text, color father th rT ent . shower aan the picture shows how bakers of 
an " grandfather the importance of wheat and have carried on through the yeara, 
ren ? : ase De elops appr atic n how the best varieties for America were tl spirit of Christopher Ludwi a. hong ~ 
ard he “unsung” services of persons whc developed from Russian and Turkish seed. sessereh Gna tummrovementa — 
give daily to the community, calli at- Peter's Uncle Ned, a major in the Quarter- ~ sefe Americ B a * Seng ang ae 
tention to the dependence of comm master Corps, visits the family and teaches - the oa — e best bread 
on certain workers Peter more about ‘wheat and other foods + 

BAKING BREAD—Filmstrip, Nestor Pro- Finally the grandmother attends a nut I MARKET FOR SWEET BAKED PROD- 








UCTS (SURVEY)—Filmstrip, Standard 



































ductions, Inc.. 7964 Santa Monica Bivd., Les meeting in town, learns about the basics EY 
Angeles 46, Calif.; 32 frames. silent with of it and discusses them with her family ore Inc., 595 Madison Ave., New York 
Les . - che - 22, : -+ 25 min und rd, part 

ee eee HOLIDAY HAPPINESS—Motion picture, color. 35 mm x Eecenesiaee antien 
BAKING INDUSTRY — Motion icture, Standard Brands, Inc., 595 Madison pad ahaa” soniaue’ ae oe ee oe 

Cari F. Mahnke Productions, 215 E. 3rd St., New York 22, N.¥.; 30 min. sound, color. euest tated pF, - 

Des Moines 9. Iowa; 15 min., silent, b 16 mm., loan. Covers every phase of cake ally maxed by =< 

and white, 16 mm., rent, pur hase hows decorating and icing for special occasions. sweet baked ucts be 

various jobs in the baking industry. Pro- Also shows how jelly transfers may be z 

duced by Vocational Guidance Films, In used for quick, inexpensive. fancy designs MODEST MIRACLE — Motion picture 
BIG HARVEST—Mo picture, Encyclo- suitable for consumer groups, bakery trade Standard Brands, Inc., 595 Madison Ave., 







those lo- New York 22, N.Y min., sound, black 






paedia Britannica Filr ms, Inc., Wilmette, schools and bakery trade, only in 































































16 mm., rent, purchase. Shows cations where the Fleischmann’s School for Geographical! 
e have done to the soil which Bakers has been conducted illiams lati 
- I ee Se wen cg Boro HUMAN ELEMENT IN PIE CRUST MAK- oo guent en: » 
terms the basic "service — ING—Motion picture, American Society of anim af Gibiniemiiat, tinted 
_Played — ae Bakery Engineers, C. G. Harrel. Director, : 1 si . : ati be ween scie 
geet +o Hi aan an a et Dept. of Visual Education, 208 Third Ave., s ee ee 
- ore eo = we ae See S.E.. Minneapolis, Minn.; 20 min., silent ONE ABOVE ALL—™M : Mod- 
—e eee & oe oe black and white, 16 mm., loan. Shows the ern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 3 E. 54th 
BREAD — Motion picture, Encyclopaedia method of making three different types of St., New York, N.Y 
Britannica Films, Inc., Wilmette, Tl; 11 Pie Crust from one dough by means of nd whit : t t 
min., sound, black and white, 16 mm., rent, different handling. Shows correct and in- St. I s 
purchase. Produced 1945. Educational con- correct procedure from the weighing of the 
sultant: D. E. Proctor, Massachusetts In- ingredients to the finished pies. Non-tech- 
stitute of Technology. Story of Bread from nical film 
the wheat farm to the table. Sequences por- IN THE DOUGH—Motion picture. Ameri- ORNAMENTING AND DE CORATING 
tray the use of flour in the home, the har- all = . > . oo a 
vesting of wheat, flour milling; and the Ca” Seciety of Bakery Engineers, C. G. FANCY CAKES—Motion picture, American 
making of bread in the modern bakery. Ele- Harrel, Director, Dept. of Visual Education, Society of Bakery Engineers, Cc. G. Harrel, 
snare high acheol = . seen 208 Third Ave., S.E.. Minneapolis, Minn.; Director, Dept. of Visual Education, 208 
‘ ilar , 30 min. silent. 16 mm., loan. Brief histori- Third Ave., S.E.. Minneapolis, Minn.; 2 
BREAD — Filmstrip, Seciety for Visual cal background of Baking and portrays in- min., silent § m lo how f 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Pkwy., Chi- fluence of various ingredients contained in akes are 
cago, Ill.; 50 frames, silent with text, black Bread formuias, illustrating their effort upon also with 
and white, purchase. Shows the importance quality products. Also touches upon various previ 













of Bread, buying and storing, many recipes external factors which influence Bread in 
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for showing under specific conditions must 
be made. Non-technical film. 
PKINCIPLES OF BAKING—Motion pic- 
ture, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, 11; 11 min., sound, black and 
white 16 mm., rent, purchase. Instruc- 
tional film covers the principles of baking 
involved in many doughs and batters. Nar- 
rator describes the essential ingredients 
and their functions 
PRINCIPLES OF REFRIGERATION— 
Motion picture, Knowledge Bailders, Floral 
Park, N.¥.; 1 reel, sound, 16 mm. t 
pur hase. An excellent film study - 
i t t discovery and development 
-shows the application of 
commercial and house- 
»@ preservation of food and 
a concise story of the 
ties, 


ROLLS IN THE MAKING—Motion pic- 
ture, American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, C. G. Harrel, Director, Dept. of Vis- 
ual Education, 2038 Third Ave., S.E., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; 2 nin., lent, black 
white, 16 
for making up a variety 
Fi im is f particular 

and those 


THE REAPER—Motion 
Harvester Co., Chi- 
sound, 16 mm., loan 
k Reaper anc 


ROMANCE OF 
ture, International 


© convert 
and bread basket 
i through Modern 


ted 


SALES WAYS - — Filmstrip, ‘Gentine’ 
Inc., 595 Madison Ave., New York, 
; 25 min.. sound with record, col 
Instructive exposition In car- 
3 of reasons why good “Sales 
are as good for bakery sales girls 
are for bakery operators. Has un 
uccessful approach to selling bak- 
sales girls on better sales ways | 
sing from ‘their own points of view and 
interest 
SCHOOL THAT LEARNED TO EAT—™M 
mn pictur General Mills, Inc., 9200 Way- 
Bivd.. Minneapolis, Minn.; 

i ior 16 loan A "General 
film produced jointly with the 
of Georgia Filmed in cotton 

ff East Griffin. Ga. Records 

experience in community-wide sup- 
on program. Urges a wise 
ds from each of the seven 

gr oups every day 


SPLIT SECOND SELLING—Motion pic- 

ture. FE. IL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

ell Department, Wilmington 98, Re wdy 

5 a ind, 16 loan. How 
owing 

lay 

the 


essful 


SPRINGTIME IS EGG TIME — Motion 
Standard Brands, Inc., 595 Madi- 
New York 22, N.Y.; 2 mir 
r. 16 an. Features 
ess in frozen eggs. A 
ough a modern break- 
processed eggs are 
oncludes with 
ods in which frozen 
ly important ingredi- 
the process by which 
zen eggs are produced 


STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD—™M 
ture, Standard Brands, Inc., Home 
New York, N.Y.; also: 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, C. 
G. Harrel, Director, Dept. of Visual Edu- 
cation. 208 Third Ave. ; Minneapo- 
| Ss! : and white 
troducti n 
is illust rat ed 
step in the bread 
ered, starting with 
the loaf and end- 
f wrapping. 


picture 


son Ave 


ners. C 


Office Library. 


STORY OF A NATIONWIDE SURVEY— 
(bread survey)—Filmstrip, Standard Brands, 
Inc., 595 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y.; 

th record, black and white, 
r Pictorial presentation of 
eys brought out by nation- 
sponsored by makers of 
Yeast, to find out from 
what they are thinking and 
3t Bread. Concludes by listing 5 
for bakery survey. 

STORY OF WHEAT — Motion picture, 
Knowledge Builders, Floral Park, N.Y¥.; 10 

and 


min i a white mm., Soe 


130 


purchase. Production of wheat and its con- 
version into flour are described. Gives a 
general idea of wheat raising and flour 
manufacture. A few shots of commercial 
baking and home-baked products shown 
There is no reference to whole grain or 
enriched flour or bread. 

SUPERVISING THE WORKER ON THE 
JOB—Motion picture, Ideal Pictures Corp., 
58 E. S. Water St., Chicago, Ill.; 10 min., 
16 mm., sound, rent. Poor supervision prac- 
tices brought out, suggesting better ways. 


SUPERVISING WOMEN WORKERS—Mo- 
tion picture, Ideal Pictures Corp., 58 8. 
Water St., Chicago, Hl.; 11 min., sound 
16 mm., rent. Discussion between foreman 
nd line supervisor regarding supervision 
women as differing from supervision of 


SUPERVISOR AS A LEADER — Motion 
icture, Ideal Pictures Corp., 58 E. 8S. Water 
, Chicago, Ull.; rent. While machine shor 
scenes are from heavy industry, principles 
shown are directly applicable to Bakery 
personnel. Shows many undesirable charac- 
teristics of foremen and the desirable traits 
of a good foreman as appreciated by work- 
ers 
TELEPHONE TECHNIQUE—Motion pic- 
ture, Ideal Pictures Corp., 58 E. 8S. Water 
St., Chicago 5, [ll.; 3 min., sound, black and 
white or color, 16 mm., rent, purchase. Tele- 
phone training for retail sales clerks. Em- 
good telephone manners wide 
e f stock, importance of correct 
name and address and the neces- 
eligent descriptive vocabulary 
ng of merchandise over the 


UNDERSTANDING VITAMINS — Motion 
icture Encyclopaedia LEBritannica Films, 
Ine.. Wilmette, HlL.; 1 n lor or 





SELECTED FILM INDEXES 
The Blue Book of 16 mm. Films, 
Film Guide, 
] niv reity 


Yor} 5 N.Y 


E ducational 


Filmstrip Guide, H. W 
a5 University Ave Nev 


N.Y 


Index of Training Films, 
reen Mas ~~ 


Government Films, 


Miller Almanack, 


The Northwestern 
“he Miller Publishing <‘ I 


x 67, Minneay s 4 Minr 











WHEAT FARMER—Motion picture, En- 
eyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, Ill; 60 frames, rent, purchase. De- 

daily life and activities of tt 
er and his family in a tyr 
area. Reveals h the 

and how winter 


geography 

vocational 

Collaborator 
University 


and 
adult groups. 
Hartwi g, Ph.D., Co 
WHEAT FARMER — Fi 
paedia BEritannica fF bog 
M.; 11 ! I i 
“Ameri sans at Wo a 
ities engaged in 
ve ean of farmers and } 
ducing some of our basic foods 
orrelate closely with the units of 
middie grades social studies and gex 


WHEAT IN AUSTRALIA—Motion 
Australian News and Information 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y.; 


blach nd white 1¢ mr rent 


mstrip, 
_Ine., 


Encyclo- 
Wilmette, 


Bureau, 
10 mis 


ies on wheat 


ing in Australia, experimentation for 
resistant types and processing for flour. 

WORKING WITH OTHER SUPERVIS- 
ORS—Motion picture, Ideal Pictures Corp., 
538 E. S. Water St., Chicago, UL; 8 min 
sound, 16 mm., rent. Lack of cooperation 
on part of one supervisor shows effect on 
other supervisors. 


YOU AND YOUR FOOD—F p, Text- 
Film Dept., McGraw-Hill Book “Con, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N.Y ‘ pur- 
hase (ne ot six ; t 


YOUR BAKERY DEPARTMENT—F . 
strip, National Assn. of Retail Grocers, 360 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.; s rd 


YOUR DAILY BREAD—Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program of the American Bakers Assn.: 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicage 6, IIL; 


FILMS—FEED INDUSTRY 


BET —. I = EF DS —_ 


gr ‘ 
Brown- ° 
Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., 
ard St., Louisville 1, Ky. 


BREEDING FOR 
= ALITY—16 mr 
E air 


1908 How - 


EGGs AND MEAT 


: : = nt 

3 c onsolidated Produet ts Co., Movie 
Librarian, 119 N. Washington Ave., Dan- 
ville, LL 


BROODING AND REARING CHICKS— 
silent. black t 30 mit % 


coal 
s T us types. ADT t 
Consolidated Products Co., Movie Librarian, 
119 N. Washington Ave., Danville, UL 


EGG FAC TORY oes 
na 3 min , 


by a wel i service 
man App Honeggers’ & Co., Fair- 
bury, Tl. 
EGGS ARE THEIR BU SINESS— 
’ . r i 18 

f the Mic iwest ar l t 
Consolidated Products Co., Movie Litrarian, 

119 N. Washington Ave., Danville, Il. 


FORMULA FOR PROFIT—C 


ee Availabie 

g fror Film L ibouny, 
ratories Division, American 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


FRIED CHI¢ 7KEN ON THE 


an wit ut 
Lederle Labo- 
Cyanamid Co., 
20, N.Y 


HOOF—1! 


"Movie ‘Einenstan, 
Danville, Il 


Donselitinted Products Co., 
119 N, Washington Ave., 


GROWTH OF A NATION—S§ 


r f 3 Modern 
Service, Inc., Reocke- 
20, N.Y 


Talking Picture 
feller Plaza, New York 
HIGH SSVEL np garner 
t ycline in t 
ses as CRI I sinusit 

enteritis American 
merry Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 

York 20, N.Y. 


MODERN CONTROL OF 
DISEASES—16 mm sound, < 


t 


POULTRY 


diseases of 
of contro en e 
u f sulfa drugs. Apr Redieste ‘Labo. 
vateries Division, American Cyanamid Co., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 26, N.Y 
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Most of the following standard books on flour 
and feed milling, commercial baking, foods and 
nutrition are available in large technical li- 
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Alto, Cal.. 1948. Range of Flour Prices at Principal U.S. Centers 
Dondlinger, Peter Tracy— The Book of 
Wheat; illus; Orange Judd Co.. New High and low flour prices by months, basis carload lots, prompt delivery, 100 Ib. sack 
York; Kegan Paul, French, Trubner & Source: The Northwestern Miller 
Co., Ltd., London, 1908. 
Duly. S. J.—Grain; Oxford University Press, 
London, 1928. 
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Edgar. William C.—The Story of a Grain 1957— Top Pat ist Clear ist Clear Std. Pat 
of Wheat; 40 illus; D. Appleton & Co., January .........$5.95@6.40 $5.45@6.20 $5.40@6.03 
New York, 1903 (out of print). February ....... 5.85@6.40 5.45@6.05 5.30@ 6.00 
Ewing. W. Ray—Handbook of Poultry Nu- March 5.75@6.30 5.40@6.00 
ed. revised; W. R. Ewing, April . sees 79@6.35 5.35@6.40 
jena, Cal May --++ 5.80@6.30 5.40@6.40 
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of Minnesota Press, Min- 
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s, 4th ed. co-author, —Chicago— c Minneapolis— —— ey 
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Book Co., > 4 
M 6.55 5.65 @6.1 9 6.18 ° ® - 
and Lee. Alfred R— 4, pp tee oer - : yoo! S5@5.75 4 
nd Feeding; illus.; Orange May €15@655 5 70@6 15 ae 4. eg 7G% 
Co., New York; Kegan Tene asad he hanes oe > of ~~ a § 
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Orange Judd ote P 36.23 : anak on =e — 9.9208 
Kegan Paul ~ - e 4 ak & Tame 38 = onan . ep Hype: : 2.9 
rut London, 1929 ts : > pa - = hoa . + 
t. Williams Adams—Poultry Pro- : — : 4 
; Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia. 1946 é oo ced . ent 
J —Provender Milling; Spring gi wet nee 
? t n Publishing Co., Ltd., Liverpool, 1955— Tan Pat a ora Dat _ ee — So 
poecgies nest tans York, Be Pp 1955 Top I at. ist Clear Std. Pa ist Clear at 1s >ar 
Malin, James C.—Winter Wheat: Univ. of January , -$6.80@7.15 $6.00@6.45 $6.60@6.55 $5.95 @6.35 25 $5.00@5.10 
Kansas Press, Lawrence, Kansas, 1944. February ........ 6.85@7.15 6.00@6.55 6.65@6.75 5.90@6.40 10 4.90@5.05 
3 Martin, J. H.—Turkey March oneéseousen 6.65 @7.05 5.55 @6.35 6.56@6.66 5.86@6.30 5.95@6.00 4.90@5.20 
1 ed.; The Interstate, Dan- Apen .- vereeee 6.90@7.00 5.75@6.30 @6.58 6.00@6.28 6.00@6.05 4.95@5.30 
. May oeesecesos 6.99@7.05 6.15@6.25 6.55@6.65 6.75@6.36 5.96@6.01 4.80@5.20 
and Welch. Henry. edi- JUNE «.-- ee eee eee 6.78@7.15 5.83@6.30 6.66@6.76 5.81@6.30 6.16@6.21 4.75@5.15 
Medicated “Feeds: July weet anes 7.15@7.17 6.20@6.40 6.71@6.88 5.95@6.53 5.93@5.98 4.50@5.05 
Inc. New York, August .......... 6.50@6.75 5.70@6.35 6.25@6.36 5.85@6.29 5.67@5.70 4.60@5.35 
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sTutrttion ath ef. ‘epeathar John K. November ....... 6.44@6.60 6.15@6.30 6.15@6.25 5.75@6.30 5.48@56.53 4.35@5.05 
Loosli; McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. New $.25@6.35 5.65@6.15 6.00@6.10 5.70@6.10 5.58@5.63 4.50@4.75 
York and London, 1956 : 
Morrison, Frank B., and Associates—Feeds a Louis -———-Seatt ~ 
and Feeding; 22nd ed., unabridged; Mor- _— ene WIRE 
rison Publishing Co., Ithaca, N.Y., 1951 A994 Short Pat. ist Cle Fam. P I 
Osborne. Thomas R—The Proteins of the January eee Bice <os BO 
Wheat Kernel: Carnegie Institution of . y sesead 5 







Washington, Washington, D.C., 1907. March ..ceccccess 
Percival, John—The Wheat Plant; 228 pr : . . 
fllus.; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
Schneider, Burch Hart—Feeds of the 
World: Agricultural Experiment Station, 

West Virginia Univ., 1947 
Sherwood, Ross M.—The Feed Mixers’ Han4d- 
a The Interstate, Danville, 
























Swanson. W. W., and Armstrong, P. C.— 















Wheat; Macmillan Co.. New York, 1930 = —8t. Lou 

Titus, Harry W.—The Scientific Feeding of Soft winte 
Chickens; 2 ed., revised and enlarged 1956— Short Pat 
The e, Danville, IIL, 1955. January 3 > 











Wherry. Larry—The Golden Anniversary of February 
Scientific Feeding; Business Press, Mil- Mar 







waukee, 1947 
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Association of Vitamin Chemists, Inc. — a 
Methods of Vitamin Assay; Interscience a , 6 
Publishers. Inc.. New York, 1951. r a 5.4 6 - 
Booth, V. H.—Preservation of Carotene in er 7 : 
Dried Green Crops; Assn. of Green Crops iT ? 5.7 1 
Driers, London, 1956 € r 1 ee 
Borsook. Henry—vVitamins; Viking Press st. I 
New York. 1940 7 mut eat 4 ee - —Seattle 
Dunlap. F. L.—White Versus Brown Flour; 1955 Shest Pat + to ‘ hin aimee 4 2 3 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc., Belleville, N-J.. 355— Shor . ist Clear Std. Pat ist Clear Fam. Pat Bakery 
1945 January .........$...@ $...@5.40 $7.35@7.45 $6.68@6.71 $...@8.10 $ 27.61 
Johnson, B. Connor—Methods of Vitamin February -@. ~++@5.45 7.40@7.53 6.68@6.71 --@8.10 27.48 
Determination: Burgess Publishing Co., March .........- -@. -+-@5.10 j 6.68@6.71 -@8.10 @7.48 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1948. April eeesecces -@.. -.-@5.20 6.68@6.71 @8.10 "@743 
McCollum, E. V.—The Newer Knowledge of May .........-- --@.. - @5.50 6.58@6.71 @8.10 ..@751 
Nutrition; illus; Macmillan Co, New June . ++ +00 @5.25 6.58@6.71 @38.15 27.66 
York. 1919 July occessce --@ -@4.85 6.68 @6.71 .@8.15 .. 7.66 
National Research Council, National Acad- August e. - @4.65 6.68@6.76 .-@8.15 ..@7.59 
emy of Sciences—Composition of Concen- September ...... -@. -@4.55 6.48@6.51 ..@7.80 .@6.97 
trate By-Product Feeding Stuffs (publica- October ......... --@. - @4.80 6.61@6.63 - @7.80 --@7.09 
ion 449): National Research Council, Na- November ......- --@. -@4.30 6.58@6.61 . @7.30 @7.18 
ional Academy of Sciences, Washington, December ....... ...@.. -@4.75 6.43@6.61 - @7.80 -@7.16 
1956 
Norman, N. Philip. and Rorty, James—‘“To- 
morrow’s ood.” James Rort nd N. . , 
Philip «Ban. “=D. eenaen tar Stuart Sherman, Henry SC. ont Lanford, Caroline Winton, Andrew L., and Winton, Kate Bar 
Chase: Prentice-Hall, Inc. New York, Sherman—Essentials of Nutrition: 2nd ed.; ber—The Structure and Composition of 
soe7 1947; An Introduction to Foods and Nutri- Foods, vol. I: cereals, starch, oilseeds, 
Pearson, Frank A.. and Paariberg, Don— ? tion; Macmillan Co., New York, 1943. nuts, olls, forage plants; 274 illus.: John 
Food: Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 1944. Sherman, Henry C.. and Pearson. Constance Wiley & Sons. Inc. New York; Chapman 
Sense, Eleanora—America’s Nutrition Prim- S.—Modern Bread from the Viewpoint of & Hall, Ltd., London, 1932 
er: introduction by Dr. E. V. McCollum; Nutrition; Macmillan Co., New York, 1942. 
illus.; M. Barrows & Co., Inc., New York, —— H. bye — ree L.—The MISCELLANEOUS 
1941. ritamins; 2nd ed.; American emical So Baer, Julius B., nd Saxc on —_ 
Sherman, Henry C.—Chemistry of Food and ciety. Monograph Series; Chemical Cata- Commodity ne Ah eee os 
Nutrition; 7th ed; Macmillan Co., New tog Co., Inc., New York, 1931. ing; Harper & Brothers, New York. 1949 
York, 1947; The Science of Nutrition; Swanson, C. O.—Wheat Flour and Diet; Bennett, M. K., & Associates—International 
Columbia Univ. Press, New York, 1943. Macmillan Co., New York, 1928. Commod'ty Stockpiling as an Economic 
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Blumenthal, Saul — Food Manufacturing; 


peer mn ag kane A meas ARBA Presidents Since 1918 
ae 































1942; Food Products: Chemical Publish- Past and current presidents of the Associ ge feds ler, Chicago, 1 tage 
ing Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.¥.. 1947 ated Retail Bakers of America: 1918-19, Walter Jesse, St. Louis, Mo.; 194 
Briggs, Charles H.—A Bibliography of Ce- Gene Lipp, Chicago, Ill.; 1920, J. C. Lewis ~ * L Fagg M oe 1947 a J ion Donbeert, 
realiana; compiled by Charles H. Briggs: Minneapolis, Minn 1921-2 ‘ toria. N.¥.: 1949-60, al E. WV n. Cle “ 
Miller Publishing Co., Minneapolis, 1938 Chicago, I 1924, Joseph Poel “ I —— ches ; : 
(out of print) waukee Wis 192 Mike 4 t i i9 Bert I ( j < 
Christensen, Clyde M.—The Molds and Man; Sia” jae 5927-28 ©. F. Pfeffer. Loui ah’. “oe 5 Will 
University of Minn. Press, Minneapolis, ae - 990.2: Eh Alig De: ‘ . 









and Peters 
McGraw-Hill 





















Range cf Millfeed Prices at Principal U.S. Cities 


D E ward Jerome ee yocum revised High and low millfeed prices by months, basis carlood lots, prompt delivery, ton, in 100-Ib. socks 
ed.; Macmillan Co.. New Yor 1943. Source: The Northwestern Miller 










Jag 













Lager 


“lour a i Tect ey of i * . 
Rreadmaking: Williar Jag Brighton J $42 ’ : $ ‘ $ ° 
England, 1886 ruary 42.00@4 : 44 8.00 @42 p42 3 
Kent-Jones, D. W Marc! : 4> 2 + ott 4+ . - 
ern Cereal Cher AT 46 4 @4s ‘ 5 i ‘ 
Publishing Co.. Ltd M . e . 3 5 : 
Jur 41.50@ 

































illen, Dr. W. N.—Hog Profits for Farm- Spring 
; The Windsor Press, Chicago, 1952 a ‘—uaxtor~ J < ih 
ore. A. S&S. joint author—Seed Crushing 1955— Bran Std. midds Bran Std. midds Bran Flour midds 
Compound and Provender Milling, by H January . $....@45.00 $47.00@47.50 $42.50@43.00 $43.50@44.00 $4 0@41150 $ e 
Moore and A. S. Moore; vol. I and II; Februar} 47.50@48.00 47.50@438.00 . -@43.50 @ 43.50 ; eo 
Northern Publishing C Ltd Liverpool, 48.00@48.50 49.00@49.50 44.00@46.00 45.00@46.00 @ 
1948 45.50@46.00 49.00@49.50 44.50@45.00 45.50@46.00 @ 
Mullendore William Clinton—History of the ooo O46E.5 63.60@54.00 43.50@44.00 49.50@50.00 @ 
U.S. Food Administration, 1917-19; Stan- 40.00 @ 40.50 @47.00 37.00@37.50 42 ? 42.50 7 
ford University Press, Stanford University, 43.00@44.00 53.00@54.00 38.50@39.00 45.00@46.00 3 
California, 1941 39.50@40.00 40.50@41 35.50@ 36 37 @ 38.00 @e 
Schonberg James §s The jrain iber 42.00@42.50 44.00@44.50 37.5 38.00 8.50@39.5 @ 
How It Wo Exposition ess October . : -@41.00 43.60@44.00 36.50@37.0( 39.50@ 40.5 
New York, 15 P November 40.50@41.00 40 241.00 37.00@38.00 38.00@39.00 
Snapp, Resces R Cattle. 4th « I 41.00@41.50 41.00@41.50 38.00@39.00 39.00@39.5 ? 







John Wiley & Sons 





Wholesale Feedstuffs, Feed 
Grain Price Index 




























































een F 
‘ measure the ct 
feed as refiected by January $ @ $49.00@49.25 
price of oats February F y ? 51 361.7 
ghums cipal PNG icin ctacsénesees 3 3 5.00@58 
base pe been used a re Crane 3 @ @ 47.50@52 
The is constructec May , ‘ 4 2 a 53.50@64.5 
an ave of the price o June 53 ? -@ 45.50 @47 
principal markets and July 2 ? 0 @ 52 @562.75 
estimated use for feed. T August 8.00 @ 38.50 ? 44.50@45.50 
indicate relative importance of the different September ++ 41.00@41.50 @ 49 249.75 
grains in feeding, were computed from October . 39.50@ 40.00 >. 46.50@ 46.75 
estimated use of each grain for feed during November ob eeee es 40.50@41.00 --@... 44.00 @44.75 45.00@ 45.75 
the 1947-49 period December <enneeenaese er --@ ° 45.50 @ 46.25 45 46.76 






ALMANACK NUMBER 





ABA Presidents Since 1897 U.S. Retail Flour Prices 
Average price in leading cities in cents per 


-urrent presidents of the Amer- cago, Ill.; 1937-42, L. J. Schumaker, Phila- is 
ican Bakers Assn.: 1897-98, Charles Schnei- delphia, Pa.; 1943, Ralph Ward, Brooklyn. 5S. Seures: U.S. Bepertment “ Leber 
der, Washington; 1899, L. J. Kolb, Phila- N.Y 1943-46, J. T. McCarthy. Toledo 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

1900, J. E. McKinney, St. Ohio: 1947-48, c 'p Binner. Chi 7 ul : n 50.7 527 52.3 $.1 5 53.8 

1901, Robert Morton, Detroit, J ee. awe cee Se , ORG Shs Fet 51.4 52.7 52.3 53.5 54.1 $4.1 

F. R. Shepard, Boston, Mass.; 1948-48, Arthur Vos, Jr., Denver, Colo.; 2 
Regan, Minneapolis, Minn.; 1949-50; Eugene K. Quigg. Richmond, Ind.; 
i, Ohio; 1905, 1950, Jol T. McCarthy Toledo; 1950-51 
Karl E. Ba tt 1 
Smit Mo 
Jr 


Past and 


J. Roy 


Kelley 











Per Capita Consumption of Major Commodities, 
Selected Periods 


Quantity in pounds except for eggs which are stated in number. Data on calendar year basis 
except for dried fruits, which are on pock yeor basis; fresh citrus fruits, dry field peas and peo- 
nuts om a crop yeor basis; rice on Aug. 1, year; and canned fruit and vegetables on pock yeor 
basis in 1935-39. All years begin in year indicated except for fresh citrus, which begins in October 
of the previous yeor, and rice, which begins in August of previous year. Incorporctes changes re- 
sulting from the 1954 Consus of Agriculture and 1954 Census of Manufoctures and the use of pope- 
lation estimates not adjusted for underenumeration. Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA 


4 ve« 


Cold Unsweetened Cereals 


Cold Presweetened Cereals 


Mixed Varieties 


Cereal (oatmeal) 


(all kinds, except oatmeal): 


Cereal 


7 are not available 
valent. {tIncludes white, whole wheat, and na f 
tain per capita consumption figures are offi 1 i i an popu 
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Officers 7 Titles - 





Flour Milling and Distributing 


American Corn Millers Federation—Ex<« 





gec., Ja W. Robinson, 1 W. Madison 
St., Chicago, IIL. 

Association of Operative Millers (National) 
se Donald 8. Eber, 639 I rd Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City 6, M 


Association of Operative Millers, Dist. 1— 
on Richar Mag , ; 


Se G-I 


Grain ¢ , Topeka, Kansas 
Association of Operative Millers, Dist. 2— 
Co., 2811 S. llth St., St : M 


Association of Operative Millers, Dist. 3 
tr I i Vv t Ww « 


xe z 
T 
Association of Operative Millers, Dist, 4— 
Sec. -t H kK. H e ¢ 
613 M an Re M Mir 
Association of Operative Millers, Dist. 5— 
Secr G M 


N Ss 2 I 


Association of Operative Millers, Dist. 6— 
Ak! ) 
Association of Operative Millers, Dist. 7— 


Se Ss N st 


Association of Operative Millers, Dist. 8— 
: .y “7 W s 


s WwW € a 


Association of Operative Millers, Dist. 9— 


S« 
Ave., Salt Lake Cit 
Association of Operative Millers, Dist. 10— 
Ss Lart - 7 a 
I Ss some S Sa I s 
Association of Operative Millers, Dist. 11— 
I 


Association of Operative Millers, Dist. 12— 
ee Salt I ‘ eo 1 #1 . 
Association of Operative Millers, Dist. 14— 


s H. Stre 


Buffalo Fieur Club — §& 


K 

Chicago Assn of Flour Distributors— 
wa I Heights, I 

Chicago Millers Clab—s : Edw 
Wallir ] Ss \ r Ave go 
I 

Cleveland Flour Club — § 
L H ) é 

Cooperative Food Distributors of Amer- 
ica— R i 1 \ 
SOr I go 4 I 

Corn Industries Research Foundation, Inc 
—Exe e pres nd treas I 

NOW 

Flour Millers Export Assn. — 5S 

4 r 5 Fr Ave S M 


i Minr 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc.— 
Pres 1 Ss. W s, 205 I 12 St N 


Yor 17, N.Y 

Institute of Food Technologists—t 
Se S. Lawré 176 V Adams 
st g Til 


Institute of Sanitation Management—s 
a JF R 101 W , Se Nig “ 


lowa Flour and Allied Trades Assn.—sS 


E ‘ l es Moins I 
Kansas-Missouri River Mills — Secr r 
J. W. Holloway, 1212 Board of Tr I g 
Kansa y M 
Kentucky Millers Assn. — 5 re 
( I g x Rol M I 
Box She lle, 1 
Michigan State Millers Assn.—sS 
Bennett, s Bag , etroit, M 
Millers National Federation—\ 
Se Her an Steen, 309 W. J 


National - 











American Wholesale Grocers 

Assn.—Ex e pres Rudoly I Treur 
fels ‘ H i n St New Yor N.¥ 

National Association of Flour Distributors 
—Secret Phillip W. Orth I 
Florid St M é ; Ww 

National Association of Food Chains— 
Pres r T 1 102 ‘ nr ‘ t A 
Ww hington ¢f L.C 

National Association of Retail Grocers— 
Se mgr Mrs farie Kiefer, : N. M 
gan A cl ig » 3 

National Food Brokers Assn.—Pr: w 
son Rogers, 1916 M § N.W., W ngt 
6, D.C 


ALMANACK NUMBER 





TRADE ASSOCIATIONS SECTION 


Addresses eo 


Allied Groups 


National Food Distributors As«n.—t! 
pre I mett J. Martir } N. M 


Er 
| 


Preservers Assn - | 





l Ave 
National 


National Soft Wheat Millers Assn.— 
‘ " : ) 


New England Association of Flour Dis 
tributers — §& " M 
I S M 
New England Millers and Shippers Assn 
New Orleans Flour Assn.—s 


New York Association of Flour Distri 
utors—s« ar bt I 

New York State Millers Assn 

Pacific Millers Assn.— 


Packaging Machinery 


Manufacturers In 
stitute, I 


Inc.—! I L. & 


Piedmont Soft 


Vheat Millers Allied Assn 
Pittsburgh Fleur Clab—s« 
Me = ker I sburg ra 
Rice Millers Assn.—sS t Mrs Ww 
Wi 1308 . i 
Self-Rising Fleur Institute, Inc.—s 
Soya Food Research Council—s 


United States Wholesale Grocers Assn 


Grain and Feed Industries 


Alabama Feed Assn.—s 


Alfalfa Processors Association, Inc.—<* 
M . 


American Association of Feed Microscop 
ists—s- tar M M 
wr 
American Association of Veterinary Nu 
tritionists—- t 
Assn.— 


American Dehydrators 


~ 
American Feed Manufacturers Association, 
Inc.— t 


American National Cattlemen's Assn.— 


American Poultry & Hatchery Federation 
; M 


Ss M 


American Seed Trade Assn.— 

American Society of Brewing Chemists, 
Inc .— x 14 [ 

American Soybean Association—! 

son. I i 
American Veterinary Medical 4ssn. — 
Animal Health Institate—! 
\ MI 

irkansas Feed Manufacturers Assn.— 

M I R Ar 


Association of American Feed Control Of- 
ficials—F 
Ne MT 
1 ege ar M 
Association of American Fertilizer Control 
Officials — §& tre ( 
Association of 
Merchants — § 


Commodity Commission 


ists—s Hor t x 


Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
Ww jam wit I 





National Macaroni Manufacturers Assn.— 















Association of Southern Feed 
tilizer Control Officials 


California Hay Grain A Feed Dealers 
Assn 

Cedar Rapids Grain & Feed Club— 

Central Retail Feed Association Inc.— 

Cereal Institute Inc 

Chicago Feed Club—s 

Cincinnati Feed Club- 


Colorade Grain, Milling and Feed Deal- 
ers Assn 
Feed 


Columbus Club — §& 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Assn 


Cottonseed Crushers Assn.— 


Denver Feed and Grain Club 


Des Moines Feed & Grain Club- 


Distilled Spirits Institate, Inc.—s 


Distillers Feed Research Council— 


Eastern Feed Merchants 


Federation of 
Inc t 
M 


Farmers Elevator Assn. of Minnesota 


Farmers Elevator Association of South 


Dakota—=s 
Farmers Grain Dealers Assn.- 
Federation of Cash Grain Commissict 


Merchants 


Feed Distributors, Inc.— 
Feed Institute, Inc 
Florida Assn 


Feed Dealers 


Georgia Feed Association, Inc ~ 


Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn 


Grain Elevator & Processing Superintend 


ents— \ 
Machinery Manufactur 


Grain Processing 


ers Assn 


Houston Feed Club 


Illinois Feed Assn.— 

Illinois Grain Dealers Assn.—®* 

Independent Grain Warehouseman’s As 
sociation of lowa— 


Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers Assn In 


Industries 


Institute of American Poultry 


International 
nologists—sS¢« 
I M 


Society of Milling Tech- 
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Kansas City Board of Trade Grain Clear- 
ing Co.—Sec.-treas., 8S. C. Masters, Masters 
Grain Co., Inc., 1265 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas City Feed Club—Sec 
Shay, 1147 Board of Trade Bidg., 
City 5, Mo. 

Kansas City Grain Clab—Sec.-treas., A. N 
Fugett nternational Milling Co Kansas 
City, Mo 

Kansas City — — Lev nd vice 
pres and sec., Adam 725 Livestock 

Bea oits 2, Mo. 
"Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn.— 
reas oO. E. Case, 901 Wiley Bidg 
Hut nson, Kansas 
Ransas Seed Dealers Assn.—Exec 
eas., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley Bidg., Hutch- 


Don H 
Kansas 


nsor Kan 
Reperpenga! w sant me mag Assn.—Pres. 
arles Manhatta K s 
Kentucky Feed and Grain Assn.—sS« 
eas Fred H. Schardt, Bem Bre Bag 
Louis Ky 
Malting ‘Windies 
J 


zejeune, $ 


Imprevement Assn.—! 
28 N. Broadway, Mil- 
Wis. 

Miami Valley Grain Dealers . Assn.—Secre 
y J ‘ ‘ustenborder P.O Box 25 

idney, Ohi 
Michigan Feed & Grain Assn.—se 
filler, Swift Milling, In ansing, Mix 
Midsouth Seybean & Grain me tll 

- -treas Ps Cc. Hughes, Farmers Soy- 

bean Cc rp Bly reville Ar k. 

Midwest eec8 Manufacturers Assn.—Exex 
vice pres., arson Ww Ninth 

: M« 
Minneapolis o- Commission Merchants 

Assn.—=« : 

Exchang¢t anaes . “Minn 
Minneapolis Grain . oe Assn. —Secre- 

. bury Mills, Inc., 

« th t.. Min- 


Berg, 113 Grain 


Minneapolis Terminal Elevator Assn.— 
Exe sé e Sta t jrain Ex- 
ange Blidge ‘Seen Ox Minn 
_Mianesste Poultry Hatchery Assn.—Sec.- 
as in Baumgartner 
4 hfie a Mi nr 
Minnesota ‘Seed Dealers 
w A : Seldon-Wat 
I ana AY E. St. Paul, Minn 
Minnesota Turkey Growers 
ime —E e sec A = S 
Missouri Grain, Feed & Seed ‘Assn. —Exe 
se treas A. Meinershagen, Eagie Mil 
& Ele tor Co Higginsville, Mo 
Montana Feed Manufacturers and +-~ 
H Johnson, Montana Flour Mills 
Great F alls, Mont 
Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Assn.— 
Sec.-treas Mrs. Gustavus A. Bentley 41 
t Ave., Jamestown, } 
National Broiler Assn. ——Secret 
‘ Ww 


Association, 


ist St * “ 
“National Cottensced products Assoc’ iation, 
- as. John F. Moloney, P.O. Box 
5 leveland St., Memphis 4, Tenn 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives— 
Secretary, John J Riggle, 744 Jackson 
Pla N.W., Washington, D.C. 
National Federation of Grain Cooperatives 
Exe se Roy F “oo 711 14th 
St. N.W. (Suite 721) ashington 9, D.C 
National Feed Ingredients Assn. — Sec., 
Peter Janss 212 Equitable Bidg Des 
Moines, Iowa 
National Flaxseed Processors Assn.— Exec 
George Prichard, 1017 National Press 
ig Washington 4, D.C 
_ National Grain ‘Trade Council—secretary, 
F Brooks, 725 15th S&t Ww 
5 
National: "Hay J - — Sec 
Fred K Sale, 60 Bo Trade B 
Indianapol s 4, Ind. 
National Poultry Producers Federation— 
Secretary, Alfred Van Wagenen, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton, N.J. 
National Renderers Assn.—sSe tary, Miss 
Fox, 30 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 6 


treas., 


Soybean Processors Assn.—Sec- 
ld B. Walker, Ralston Purina 


; Mo 
National Turkey Federation—Exec 
M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mount Morris 
Nebraska Dehydrators Assn.— Exe 
Howard W > be Trust Bidg., Lin 
Ne! 
Nebraska Grain & Feed Dealers Assn.— 
retary Howard W. Elm, 917 Trust Blidg., 
4 in, Neb 
‘Nebraska Grote Improvement 
Lehr, College of 


Assn. — 
Agricul 
Lincoln, Neb 
Assn.—Sec, 
New Bruns- 


Secre onal 
ture, University F Nebraska, 

New Jersey State Poultry 
J ( Tay r Nicho Ave., 
wick NJ 
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New Mexico Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
Exec. sec., Parley Jensen, P.O. Box 616, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

New York State Hay & Grain Dealers— 
Sec.-treas., Howard L. Cross, Fayetteville, 
N.Y 

New York State Seed Assn.—Sec.-treas., 
George B. Weaver, Jr., P.O. Box 180, Fre- 
donia, N.Y 

Nerth Carolina Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

Sec., 4 Ww Koon, Box 1664, Spartan- 
burg, 8.C 

North Carolina Grain ey Assn.—Sec 

reas., C. L. Revelle, Jr., Chi L tevelle & 
Sons, Murfreesboro, N.C 

North Dakota gs 

hn L. Gunkelmar 
go, N.D 

Northeastern Poultry Producers Council— 
Managinj director Alfred Wagener 
10 ers Place, Trenton 8 NJ 

Northwest Country Elevator Assn. Exe 

ulleop, 125 Grain Ex« é 
‘th Ave Minneap 


Trade Assn.—Pres., 
. Box 1898, Far 


Northwest Crop Improvement Assn.—E 
airy O Rt ag 125 Grain Excl 
s 15, Minn 
‘Feed Manufacturers Assn. — 
rgiund, Feedstuf 2501 Way- 
Box 67), Minneapolis 40 


M 
“Northwest 
r Be 

ata Bivd. (P 
Minn 
Northwest Retail Feed Assn.—Sec.-t: 
7 The Grain & Feed 
ange Bidg., Minn 


Sex loge 


Dealers Association, 
O’ Brie 


a 
Ohio Grain & Feed 
Ince.—Secre 


Greenville, 


Oklahoma Crop ge ement Assn.—Sec., 
Edw rd Be aan Ok : 2 State U 
ve r, Okla 

Oklahoma "Feed yeaa ead Assn. 

‘ ‘Vi to Jorns Shawnee Milling 


Brox ks, Okl a. 
Science Dey 


“Oregon Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. — 
~ Fenr 


treas., Emerson, Chas. H. Lilly 
o., Albany, Ore 
Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement 
W. Howard Manr Roo 
206, De r Bidg Second and € 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Pacific Northwest Grain 
Inc.—E xe >... Merrill Sather, 418 
on Bid kane 1, Wash 

Panhandle Grain & Feed Dealers Asen.— 
Sec.-treas., C. W. Fletcher, Box 1841, Ama- 
rillo, Texas 

Pennsylvania Millers and Feed Dealers 
Assn.—Exec. sec., Richard I Ammon, 43% 
E. Main St., P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa 

Pet Food Institute—Sec.-treas., Clyde Kas- 
sens, 3 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 

Poultry and Egg National Board—Ger 
ngr Lioyd 5 Geil, 8 So. Michigan Ave 


Dealers Assn., 
Pey- 


St. By ‘Feed. Seed, Grain & Westiliner 
Club—Secretary. Webt 
f Commerce, 209 North 
Mo 
St. Leuis Milling and Grain Clab—Secre- 
tary, W. J. Krings, 220 Merhants’ Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Southeastern Cottonseed Crushers Assn.— 
Cc. M 318 Grand Theater Bidg 


Scales 
santa Ga. 
"Southern Seedsmen’ s Assn.—Exe sec. - 
John Meredith, Jr., 2036 Line A‘ 
Shrevep rt, La 
Southwestern indiana Wheat a 
ussell Stiv 


ue A 


‘Desbean Council of America, Inc.—Exe 
ge M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa 
Tennessee Feed Manufacturers Assn. — 
treas Wendell H. Levine, 613 First 
rican National Bank Bidg., Nashville 3, 
Ten 
Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants Assn. 
—Sec.-treas., R Hay ien, 100 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Texas Dehydrators Assn. — Sec.-treas. 
Frank Thompson, Grayson Alfalfa Mills 
Texas 


> pres Geor 
e pr 7 


Sherman 


Texas Feed Manufacturers Assn.—sSec.- 
treas., Ben E. Schmitt, 528 Bewley Bidg., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 

Texas Grain and Feed Dealers Assn.— 
Ss Ben M. Ferguson, 614 Meacham 
Ft Worth 2, Texas. 
Toledo Feed Clab—Sec.-treas., 

can, Metamora Elevator Co., 


Fred W. 
Metamora, 


Utah Feed Manufacturers & Dealers Assn. 
—Secretary, Lawrence Morris, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah. 

Vermont Feed Destere & Manufacturers 
Assn.—S« s i rsor iltry 
Dept University t Ver nt, Burlit ton, Vt. 

Vasa State Feed heat treas., R 
N Be 61 E. Frar m St ; nd 
y 

w ashington State Feed Association, 
Manager, John G. Wilson 814 2 
Bldg Seattle 4, Wash 
Western Gomi ond Feed Assn.—Ex« 

s Moines 


I ~ r low 
Wi isconsin Seed 
, Ww 


Dealers + 
Jung Seed ¢ 


Dealers 


© P.O. 


Feed and Seed 
srett I 


Allied Trades a the me “ee Industry, 
Ine.—Se trea laude Bas 
; lard Brands : 625 “Maa 
cc. ee 
Allied Trades of the a Industry of 
egy gg Ar squ $9 
New y e wy 
Allied Trades of the ing Endustry. 
New York Div. No. 5—Sec.- a 
W. Webster. Rn 2015 2 cighth ‘ ‘ew 
Yor 18 N.Y 
Allied Trades of the 
Pennsylvania Division, 
Kennet Teich Pete 


Baking Industry, 
o. aw treas 
Allied Trades of the 
Potomac States Div. No. 


H. Sullivan 128 Svminet 


Baking Industry, 


mpi 


- Ma 
Allied ‘Trades of the Baking Indwetry of 
Southern « eins I 


; " ~ 


Allied Trades of the Tri-State 
Assn. —Secretar Frank J. LaN 


Rakers 


gn an Asso< iation of Cereal Chemists 
T es W. Pence. Wester Tt 
Researct & 
8 Buchanan St 4 r 
American Association of ( ereal c hemists, 
( entont States Section—s 4 
Har n Mons , 
Z Research I r 
Sr t i + La M 
Amevican Acoocietien of Cereal Chemists, 
Chesapeake Section—S. treas.. M Edit! 
“hristensen ' 1 Ac M oimer 
Re Reltsv Ma 
Qeuntemn Association of Cereal c hemists, 
Cc anstemnts Section—Se I - 
“eee trietmann B 
American ‘Acsociation of ¢ cereal. Cc hemists 
Intermountain Section—S I 
H pper P R * a? "+ y 
Amasteen Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Kansans City See tion—s¢ : I 
B State M ng I } 
American Ae seosiation of Cereal c hemists, 
Lone Star Section—Se E 
Batler St P Box 35333, I 35 
exas 
American Association of Cereal Che mists, 
Midwest Section—-~- I St 
€ & Rur , RB scuit Q 11 W 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Nebraska Section—Secretar) Rex Ruche- 
lashel, Gooch Milling C sit lr Net 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
New York Section—S« treas., E. C ‘ 
r n, Tt &P.c 120 Lexir 
Ne York 17, N.¥ 
li ran Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Niagara Frontier Section—s« I t V 
Burehk c/o Wallace & Tiernar Ir 975 
F rman Bivd Buffal N.Y 
American Association of C erent Chemists, 
No. California Section—Ss es C. Fin- 
I E 1 Ave ™M I 7 3 
Senta Sunes iation of ( ereal | c *hemists, 
Northwest Section—s: Ray H. A rson, 
teneral Mills Research Lat ; Henne- 
pin Ave Minnear <« Minr 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Pac fie Northwest Section—sS<« eas 
D e Udy. Westerr Wheat Qu te T 


" (ry. Aer . 1 Ixy ent Statiar t 
Yr WwW 
y Bie an Association of Cereal Chemists, 
Pioneer Section—Sec.-treas., Wayne F. Sam- 
' u nsas 
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American Association of Cereal Chemists, Missouri Bakers Association, re- 
Seuthern California Section — Secre tary, George H. Buford, Room Ww 
Arnie Koski, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., P.O 9th St., Kansas City 6, Mo 
2781, Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54 Mohawk Valley Bakers Assn.—Secretary 

American Bakers ’ _ Thomas Watkins, 411 Kenwood Rd., Utica 
old F. Fiedle 20 N. Wacker Drive N.Y 
ago 6, Ill National Association of Bakery Sanita 

American Institute of Baking—Se Paul rians—Secretary, Gerald Rile Roor 21 
Chapman, 400 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill 855 Avenue of the Amer s, New York 1 

American Society of Bakery Engineers— N.Y : 

c.-treas., Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, La National Bakery Suppliers Assn. — 1245 

Wa ~ ldg 121 W. Wacker Drive, Ww. D er Ave t ig 14 é Ww 
oi 1 ll liam Bur Pt rth M 

po A, Bakers of Minneapolis—Secre- Wis 
ar J. M. Lo 623 14th Ave. S.E Min- Nebraska Bakers Assa.—6 etary, I 
neapolis 14, Minn O’Konski, Star dard rands, Ir 18 

Associated Bakers of St. Paul—s tar} cago § 

J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis New England ys Assn.—! xe 8 
i, Ming H. J. & 20 Boy n St I ton 1 
Assoc anten Retail Bakers of America— Ma 

I i hurr, 7 W. Sheridan New York State Assoc iation 





Gases erm cial Bakers of Greater Chi- 








turing Retail Bakers, Inc.—Secretar 
H " . 


of Manufac 
R j 








cago—Ex Se q Newt I 2 East L R hest “18 N.Y 
WwW ‘ 1 Oklahoma mates pS —_—S t J. ¢ 
Assoc inted. Retail Bakers of Greater Cleve- Summers ! 2 A&M 
land, ine. seer r J I 12 gee, O} 
W 1 Pennsylvania Bakers Asen —s 
manee Assoc iation ‘of the < arolinas—s. ‘ Staat Dp g 
Mar Stanley Pu Box 1 R ngham Potomac States Bakers Assn.—s 
Edw yer I € 
Bakers Club of Boston, Inc.—s: Seth t re, Md 
I \ W i Hote Be ns i Br Retail Master Bakers Association of 
line, Mas Western Pennsylvania— J 
Bakers Clab of Chic ago a= Exe Z Mand Pitt g } 
Lou .. Buell, 112 W. R lol; St Rocky Mountain Bakers Assn.—s« 
£ i re I nr . Lit e eT bar 
wa Club., Inc., New York—s¢ retar Se é 70 S. Vine §S Denver 
= n, Hotel Belt t : 2 } St. Louis Master Bakers Assn.—s 
St. and Lexingt N 22, N.Y Walter I er 6 Ss st st. L 
Bakers Club of Philadeiphia—~. treas M 
G 4. Landenberg 14 7 il Com- Seuth Carolina Bakers Council, Inc.— 
c g 401 B ad St., I adelphia Secretar Harlan | Ss . A x & 
$ Pa Sg 
Bakers Courtesy Club of Chicago—Sec.- Seuth Dakota Bakers Assn.—®S 
trea Fred W. N lai, 75 Ss ton St D Box :7. &S x } si 
Ct go 7, Ml Southern Bakers Allied Assn.— Ben- 
Bakers Courtesy Club of Pittsburgh— son I s tor 7 r i £ 
Se Cc I ewett ‘ Ter r Ar le At nt 
Pittsburg 2 Pa Seuthern Bakers Association, Inc.—sS« 
Bakery E Ss wanatne turers Assn retary, Benson L. Skelton, 7 Henr rT 
a 6 5 Ra . ale css Eee . at ' . 
Ave New 4 N Southwest Bakers Assn.—sS« : 4 
Bakery Production “Men's s ¢ Club of North- N 127, A : N.M 
ern Ohio—s retary, I Deibel, Ger Tri-State “Bakers Assn.—Secr ~ 
ra ¢ 15 y F . ; r 


ts Ine, 1 Broadwa AV 





Biscuit 


and Cracker Distributors Assn.— 


Virginia 





T 


Bakers Council, Inc.—Ss 


Bend i \ 
Bise uit & Cracker Manufacturers Associ- West Virginia Bakers Assn.—FEx - 
ation ~ oo conan ow tre Walter Diet Edward I Johnsor ll Penns : cy 
. - - Chicag . rleston 2. W. ¥ 
< onnectic at Bakers Assn. — & Wisconsin Bakers Association, Inc.—Ex:« 
arr 84 Campbell 4 vw € Fr H. Laufer 7 I 
H er "46 nn I g West W 4 M 
Detroit Bakery Production Men's Club— Ww 
S tar Alfred V. Waugh, Red Star Ye t — . 
& Products C 2 W. Vernor H Trade Associations in Canada 
€ t. M 
‘ Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
Greater Buffalo Master Bakers Assn.— « nai. Inc.—S . : “a ' 
r+ “ ’ me eS M eaf-Pur M Lt 12 M 
Ave., Buffalo 15, N.¥ . =e o 
on ~eeneer 3 Delins 7 Bakers < tab—s : American Association of Cereal Chemists 
trude ‘ : 134 N Bidg., | Dist. 11—G. Ww. s M I { 
1 exas - - 
G St ouis Bakery Pr luction Clat 7 : 
S congo ed “9 = Ison M 2 War =k ‘ American Association of Cereal Chemists, 
cm & ae YT M ’ Dist 14—s 138 r 
Illinois vs Remy Assoc iation, Ine 5 v : 5 
r M an 402 8 Recast iation Fa Operative Millers, Dist. 15 
Ave Decatur, II! > A 
Indiana Bakers Assn.—Se " > My 
Doll, 2 E. M gan St., I 2 I Bakers Allied Trades Axsociation of B.( 
Iowa Bakers Assn.—®* \ 
Rat . Ww S 
Canadian Feed Manufacturers Assn., Al 
Assn.—S t berta 


Kentucky Master Bakers 


Louisville Master Bakers Assn.—s ern 


Master 


Bakers Association of Greater : 
Bost on—>- VW " . \ ; 


tario 





Canadian 


Bakers Retail Association 


County—s 


Master 


of Los 
Angeles I 


Council— 


Canadiar 
Metre allie Bakery Production Club, 
os > | 


Ime 


M . 


aa & =: Canadian 





Michigan Bakers Allied Trades Associa- 
tion, Inc.—S . ’ 
‘ M anadian 
Milwaukee Retail Bake rs Assn.—s 
[ ‘ Canadian 
Minnesota Allied “Tr: ude of the Baking Branch— 
Industry—s 8 = Leg 
f i st. SE Minr t M Canadian 
Minnesota Bake rs Assn.— M wan Bran 
ng t Ave 8.1 M 1 \ 
NV I \ 
Bakers Council—s« Catelli I 


Minnesota 
I Minr Lake 


shi 
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Division—s 


Canadian 
Division—F x \f 


anadian 
Division—S5 


Feed Manufacturers Assn., Fast- 


Feed Manufacturers Assn., On 





Feed Manufacturers National 
Flour Expert Committee— 
Millers 


National 





Assn.- 


Assn.— 


seed Growers 


Seed Growers Assn Manitoba 


seed Assn., Saskatche 


h—= 


(rowers 


jurum Institute— 








ppers Clearance Assn 





€ 





G. H. Page {78 Grain Exchanges e 167 
Lombard St Winnipeg M 

National Council of the Baking Indus- 
try—Mar | Arthur May, Roor 
We netor at ttaw nt 

North-West Line Elevators As«n.— 

’ Lamont. 737 Gr Excl 
Winnipeg 2, M 

Ontario Flour 


Assn.—- 


Millers 


Ontario Retail Feed Dealers Assn.—s 
= Murr H McP! ’ € 


-_ 


Saskatchewan Feed Manufacturers Assn 


Vancouver Grain 


Exporters Assn.— 


Western Millers Assn.— 
. - 


Trade Associations in England, 
Scotiand and Eire 


Bristol Channel & West of 


England (Corn 
Trade Assn., Inc.—S 
British Cake & Biscuit Assn.— 
Compound Animal Feedingstuffs Manu 


facturers National Assn.— 

Hull Corn Trade Association, Ltd.— 

Incorporated Corn Trade Association of 
Leith—- 

Incorporated National Association of Brit 
ish & Irish Millers, Ltd.—s 

Irish Corn Trade Association, Ltd.— 

Irish Flour Milers Assn.—Ss 

Liverpool Corn Trade 


Association, Ltd.— 


London Corn Trade Ltd.— 


Association 


London Flour Trade Assn., Ltd.— 
Millers Mutual Assn.—S I 
National Association of Biscuit Manufa: 


turers—~ S 


National Association of British and Irish 
Millers— tar r . 4 . 
National Association of Agricul 


Corn & 


tural Merchants, Ltd.— 


National Association of Flour Importers 
Ltd.— ; 

National Federation of Corn Trade As 
sociations, Ltd ~ . 

North Eastern Compound Manufacturers 
Assn 


Seottish Flour Trade issn. — 


Australia 


Bread Research Institute of Australia 














Federal Council of Flour Millowners f 
Australia— t 

Flour Millowners Association f South 
Australia— 





New South Wales Flour Millers Coan 


Denmark 


Dann 
Melbranchen 


Foreningetr af rks Impertorer « 


C-rossister 


Netherlands 


Association of Netherlands I 
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Officers of Exchanges, Boards of Trade, 
Chambers of Commerce 


C. Philip Manger; vice pres.. C. Emmerich man; treas., Donald Speake. 


Cincinnati Beard of Trade—Pres., E. P J. Heseman; treas., Owen W. 
Henderson: vice pres, E. B. Terrill, Jr., mgr., Earl J. Heseman. 


Baltimore Chamber of Commerce—Pres., and Elmer H. Heile; sec., Raymond Fledder- 


Mears; sec., Stanley J. Hope; treas., Earl Dallas Grain Exchange—Pres., R. 5S. 
F. Myers. Exec. committee: Chm., C. Fran- Hjelmseth; vice pres., V. G. Petta; sec.- 
cis Roth: Frank J. Otterbein, Stanley J. treas.-megr., G. H. Rogers. 
. 

Hope; assistant to the president, Adam A. Davenport Grain Exchange—Pres., John 
Keller. M. D. Burrows; vice pres., Richard A. Koe- 

: > Pres. nig; sec.-treas. Rex McCammon; mer., 

Boston Grain & Flour Exchange—Pres., Jauuh lL. Seahen. 

John P. Brooks; first vice pres., Herbert F 
Koelsch: second vice pres., John P. Brooks; Detroit Board of Trade—Pres., K. Erick- 
sec.. Charies F. Leary; treas., Roland C son; vice pres., John H. Rickel; sec.-treas., 
Koelsch Leo M. Swift. 

Baffalo Corn Exchange—Pres., Eugene B Duluth Board of Trade—Pres., J. R. Me- 
Collard: vice pres. Gerald W DuRant; Carthy; vice pres., Lyle Patterson; sec.- 
exec. sec., Frank Catanzarite; treas., Ever- treas., G. B. Hathaway. 
ett H. Flinchbaugh. Enid Board of Trade—Pres., Claude L. 

Chicago Board of Trade—Chm., Thomas Lander; vice pres., J. Edward Puckett, sec.- 
E. Hosty; first vice chm., James F. Wade; treas.. E. R. Humphrey; traffic mgr., Paul 
second vice chm., Ford M. Ferguson; pres., T. Jackson. 
tober ie ow: & Ww W. Le- . ‘ 

" as ag —' Wontenr aauuGnae Evansville (Ind.) Chamber of Commerce— 
ber ° te . _ Edgar ren Pres., Jewett A. Davidson; vice pres., Fred 
treas., William J _— Cc. Newman and A. R. Eastwood; sec., Earl 


Schneider; 





Wholesale Feedstuffs Price Index 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 
BASE PERIOD 1947-49—100 





Department of Agriculture. 


Compiled by Market News Branch, Grain Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S 


eason Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
78.9 81.8 82.6 846 82.5 $81.4 80.1 78.1 76.2 77.0 78.3 77.3 79.9 

80.4 76.4 77.3 77.7 76.3 75.2 79.8 84.7 83.2 81.3 81.1 78.9 79.4 

seedcceve 89.0 90.7 90.9 $1.1 90.6 88.1 85.7 816 80.6 80.7 78.7 80.7 85.7 
eenecoces 82.6 83.5 92.5 95.7 97.7 101.6 109.3 104.8 99.7 101.7 99.2 90.3 96.6 

.. 110.1 105.6 103.2 100.7 $7.1 95.9 91.9 92.4 88.1 88.0 865 84.3 95.3 

ececesooe 108.9 122.1 114.1 115.2 114.3 113.2 115.2 114.6 113.9 112.5 120.7 116.3 114.2 
eseecceose 87.3 93.8 97.3 99.8 103.3 102.4 102.5 101.3 99.9 101.6 99.8 104.0 99.4 

. 86.8 85.8 87.2 84.2 82.7 86.7 90.4 96.8 93.2 103.1 94.4 89.0 90.0 

ceuigdeced 86.8 95.4 94.7 92.2 86.1 87.2 92.2 89.9 87.9 93.5 97.7 89.5 91.1 
1947-48. .....+6- 117.3 117.3 125.0 135.7 117.2 113.5 114.3 112.6 114.8 107.6 91.7 92.2 113.3 
1946-47. ........ 94.9 104.8 $1.8 868 82.6 98.2 93.8 92.9 99.0 106.4 109.2 119.0 98.3 
= 





Feed Grain Price Index 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS) 1947-49— 100 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. 
77.0 76.6 76.8 73.6 73.7 73.7 74.9 73.1 74.5 73.3 68.4 
69.3 73.0 72.0 73.8 75.4 82.9 84.5 84.3 86.4 86.6 §3.9 
85.1 85.0 84.3 82.6 80.5 81.9 84.2 83.0 81.6 75.4 72.8 
82.6 86.5 86.1 85.2 86.6 87.0 88.7 89.2 88.2 89.1 89.4 
90.5 92.8 90.3 7.3 88.2 87.4 89.1 86.7 88.1 88.9 89.2 
103.9 108.7 107.7 101.8 102.0 101.3 101.7 101.1 100.1 101.1 99.8 
$6.5 92.0 95.8 99.5 97.2 98.0 7.56 94.1 95.7 96.4 97.5 
69.0 72.9 73.5 73.3 75.4 80.3 83.7 83.8 86.3 83.9 84.1 
79.4 81.2 80.7 73.8 78.7 78.0 74.8 75.1 76.9 71.5 72.3 
136.0 145.2 150.3 124.6 130.0 129.8 127.9 127.7 114.4 103.0 96.4 
82.8 77.9 76.9 80.3 96.8 99.4 99.6 114.5 115.4 128.2 136.2 





Compiled by Market News Branch, Grain Division, 
nent of Agriculture. 





Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S 





U.S. Average Retail Price of White Bread 


Year— Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
18.¢ 18.5 18.7 18 18.8 18.8 189 18.9 18.9 19.0 19.0 19.0 
1 17.6 17.7 17.7 17.7 17.8 18.0 18.1 18.2 18.3 18.3 18.3 
17 $ 17.7 17.7 7.3 tee Dees Fe 2 a0 7.8 17.8 17.8 
17.0 17.0 17.0 17.0 17.0 17.0 17.1 17.4 17.4 17.4 17.5 7.6 
16.2 16.1 16.2 16.2 16.3 16.3 16.3 16.4 16.7 168 168 16.9 
157 15.8 15.8 15.8 16.2 16.1 162 16.2 16.2 16.2 16.2 16.2 
6.6 15.7 15.6 15.6 15.6 15.7 15.7 15.7 5.7 15.7 15.7 5.7 
14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.2 146 146 14.7 14.7 14.7 
13.9 13.9 14.0 14.0 14.0 14.0 140 140 14.0 140 140 14.0 
13.8 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 3.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 
11.6 11.7 12.1 12.6 12.4 12.5 125 125 12.6 2.7 13.4 13.6 
8.8 8.9 8.9 9.3 9.5 10.6 10.7 11.6 11.6 116 11.5 11.5 
8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 
8.9 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.7 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 
8.8 8.8 8.8 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 8.9 
8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 8.7 
7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.9 7.9 8.3 8.5 8.7 8.6 8.6 
8.0 8.1 8.1 8.2 8.2 8.1 8.1 8.1 8.1 7.8 7.8 7.8 
8.0 8.0 7.9 7.9 7.9 7.9 7.9 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.8 
8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.6 8.3 8.2 1 8.1 





i i pound (baked weight) of white bread, in cents. 
in leading cities per Source: U.S. Department of Labor 


Ft. Worth Grain Exchange—Pres., Mensing 
West; vice pres., W. L. Newsom; sec.-mer., 
E. B. Wooten; treas., J. F. Meyers. 


Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of 
Trade—Pres., J. R. Dunn; vice pres., Harris 
L. Kempner; sec., G. H. Brown; treas., J. 
W. McCullough. 


Hutchinson Board of Trade—Pres., H. C 
Cushing; vice pres.. W. A. Howard: sec., 
John Lestishen; treas., P. M. Clarke 

Indianapolis Board of Trade—Pres., E. E 
Allison; vice pres., Fermor S. Cannon: treas., 
George Butturff; sec., Freeman Bradford 


Kansas City Board of Trade—Pres R 
Hugh Uhimann; first vice pres.. R. J. An- 
derson; second vice pres., D. E. Walters: 
sec., W. R. Scott; treas.. E. M. Summers: 
exec. vice pres., W. R. Scott 

















Les Angeles Grain Exchange — Pres 
Thomas A. Jones; vice pres A. W. Blasing 








ham; sec.-mgr., Gabriel Bass; treas., E 
Huffine 

Memphis Board of Trade—Pres 
Guillory; vice pres Paul Mulroy; exec 






vice pres., A. A. Williams; treas., Joyce 
Zambroni 






Milwaukee Grain Exchange—Pres., G 
D. LaBudde; vice pres., John G. Davis: 
treas., James G. O’Brien: directors, 
Krieg and Gerald M. Mitchell 














Minneapolis Grain Exchange — Pres 
George W. P. Heffelfinger: first vice pres., 
Philip 8S. Duff; second vice pres l 
Moore exec. vice pres., George Wil 
asst. sec George H. Stromme 













Nashville Grain Exchange—Pres., J. C 
Kn x; first vice pres. W. A. Gunn: second 
vice pres E. Broden; sec.-treas., J. E 


Grimes 






—_ Orleans Board of Trade, Ltd.—P,r 
bert H Hanemann ice pres H 
srer, James J Meyers and T. R. Sped 
le 8¢ treas R H McCrocklin asst 
sec.-treas J. M. Nielsen 





















New York Produce Exchange—Pres., S 
uel R. Strisik; vice pres., James A. O’Ne 
exe se« Cc. R. Berg: assistant sex Ar 
thur F. Winheim; treas., Sidney Fashena 






Omaha Grain Exchange—Pres J. W 
Holmquist; vice pres.. M. E. Neely and R 
treas., Adolf Mayer: sec.. E. F 





Board of Trade— Pres, Joseph 
vice pres H. H. Dewey and R. T 
e Ira Johnston; treas F. M 






















Commercial Exchange of eg 
Pres 4 B. Dickerson vice pres Joh 
H. Frazier, Jr.; treas George H. BI 

ey, Jr.; se Kenneth C. Ivins 






Portland (Ore.) Grain a ye 
hon 













T as Kerr e pres %. Scott: sec 
L Fowler; treas., L. H " Asplund mer 
lL. ¢ wler 
Portiand (Ore.) Merchants Exchange — 
Pres., R. L. Penne! e pres., E. F. Weiss 
se treas R E Ferguson mer L > 
wier 


st Joneph Grain Exchange—Pres K 





Clar ¥ pres E. Frank: sé nd 
traff megr., N. K. Thomas 

St. Louis Merchants Exchange—P res 
R Pommer first pres Kur Hort 
sé pres ‘ M Roberts, Jr sé 
treas Ww J Krings assistant sé treas 

4. Poelker, Jr. 

Salina Board of Trade—Pre= De 

\Tiltor pres Maurice Waeldin 





s Robert A Wallace 





San Francisco Grain Exchange — Pr 





res, Harry Clow 





= Suelen r 



















Seattle Grain Exchange—Pres., Gordon 7 
Ss! e pres Mel Swanson: se A. W 
Anderson; treas., W. H. Gee; megr., S. Urs 

Sioux City (iowa) Grain Exchange—! res 

rewick vice pres ri D. Siegfried 
sec E. J. Guinane; treas AX. P avers 

Tacoma Chamber of Commerce—Pres 4 

aylor e pres J. Alden W th 

n O. Brown; se E. R. Fetterolf 
treas I G. Paterson ng E t 

Toledo Board << Trade—t res Fred M 
Alexander pres L. Rice Jr 
second ee ‘pres "D M Menne treas 
P. M. Barnes; sec., A. E. Schultz 

Wichita Board of Trade—Pres Ernest 
E. French e pres. A. W. G exe 
se D. L Mullen ; sec.-treas., Hal R 

w inaipes Grain Exchange—Pres 
‘ chairman board of zg 
I N. I an vice t en ge T 

hard Earle H Greene sé treas 
~ E + 
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The Northwestern Miller Service Program 
j 


List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lIb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 Ib., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity are also furnished when 
available. 








Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States 
and Canada is also maintained continuously. 
The list is compiled from information furnished 


List Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


Proof of a job well done . . . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller."-—A Southwest milling 
firm oficial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


by mills in response to questionnaires, from 
previously published lists and from current 
registration records furnished by the United 
States Patent Office. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
®@ The Almanack, a statistical onnucl 

@ The library, for reference and research 

@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 

® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details .. . 





Published Every Week for the 


Flour Industry and Grain Trade 





Miller 
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2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 











INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Aeroglide Corp 

American Molasses Co 

Appraisal Service Co 

Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 

Atkinson Milling Co 

Barr Shipping Co a a 
5 | eae ‘ 83 
Bay State Milling Co. . 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 60 
Bunge Corporation .. 99 
Burrus Mills, Inc. .. 29 
C-G-F Grain Co. ... 37 
Cargill, Incorporated 19 
Chase Bag Co awe : : ‘ 63 
Chicago Board of Trade 26 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co ! 
Continental Grain Co 14 
Corpus Christi Public Elevator 

BD. GC. A. BGR covaae oa 38 
Dreyfus, Louis, Corporation ... = 
Eckhart Milling Co soon 77 
Einfuhrhande! Mannheim 104 
Entoleter Division, Safety industries, Inc 127 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn 
7 Preceding page 3 


First Nationa! Bank, Minneapolis 50 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 49 


Flavor Corp. of America 8s 


General Mills, Inc 

Gray, A. R., Ltd. , 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc = id 

Hallet & Carey Co. ‘ cnairtints 

Harris County Houston Ship Channel 
Navigation District 

Hot Spot Detector, Inc 

Hutton, E. F., & Co 

Inland M Inc 

International Mil 

Gra 

Jones-Hettelsater 
Brodr ; 
W. S., & Sons 
Milling Co 

Bros. & Co 

& Co 

Luchsinger 


ng Co 
interstate Corp 
Construction Co 
Justesen 
Kimpton 
Knappen 
Lamson 
Loken 
Meurs & Co 
Macdonald Engineering Co 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Lid 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 
Mechanical Felt & Textiles Co 
Meelunie, N. V 

Menne! Milling Co., The 
MIAG Northamerica, Inc 
Midwestern Grain Co 
Miller Publishing Co 
Monsanto Chemica! Co 


7, 42, 52, 108, 116 
Cover 


106 
48 
125 
107 
58 
123 
? 
43 
2 


Montana Fiour Mills Co 
Nellis Feed Co 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Grain Co 

North Dakota Mill & Elevator 


Novade! Flour Service Division 
Wallace & Tiernan Inc 


Osborne McMillan 
PTC Cable Co 
Port of New Orleans, The 
Rice, Daniel F.. & Co 

Russe D. T., & Baird, Ltd 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Fiouring Mills 


Norris 


Elevator Co 


Sheridan 
Simon, Henry, Ltd 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Mel-import 

Ross T., Lid 


ing Corp 


Skand nev sk 
Smyth & Co 
Springfield Mi 
Standard Milling Co 

Collins & Co., Ltd 


s, Vaughan, & Co., Lid 


Stannard 

Thoma 

Tol-O-Matic, inc 

Van Dusen Harrington Div F. H 
Peavey & Co 

Victor Chemical Works 

Wallace & Tiernan Inc 
Witsenburg, M Jr N. V 





A copy of the 1958 edition of The Northwestern Miller Almanack is sent 
without charge to each subscriber of The Northwestern Miller as 


Section Il of the issue of May 27. Additional copies may be had 


at $2 each. The accompanying coupon is designed for the conve- 


nience of those who wish to order them. 


p-------------------------- 


The Northwestern Miller 
250! Wayzata Boulevard 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Please send me ...... coply)ies of the 1958 edition of The Northwestern 
Miller Almanack at $2.00 a copy. Remittance (check, money order or cash) en- 


closed. 
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King Mides F 
9,400 sacks co 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


TURNS WHEAT TO GOLD 
With W&T Flour Treatment 


Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment won't turn sacks to gold « 
of the mythical king; but when used by the Kir 


careful milling for profitable flour sales. 


King Midas uses W&T’s technical knowledge and experience in 


— its single line, “one-roof” responsibility —its time-tested products 


The Dyox® Process is used to produce flours of uniform workability. The 





Dyox Process is the no-waste method of producing chlorine dioxide gas 


of consistent strength — metering the gas not a liquid. 


Novadelox® is used for optimum color removal and best color dress. 





N-Richment-A® is used for vitamin and mineral addition. 
Beta-Chlora® units are used to furnish pin-point pH control 


King Midas Flour Mills is one of the many milling companies using W&T 
Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the advantages of 


A 


Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6 000,900 


IK IK WIR 


QUR EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR SERVICE 
For more than 70 years our organization has been 
faithfully serving grain buyers. This record means that 
we have the know-how and the connections which enable 
us to provide you—our customers—with exactly the types 
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of grain you want, at any time. 


This experience also has strongly established with us a 
tradition for constantly maintaining and improving our 
quality service. Backing up our skill are extensive terminal 
and country storage facilities at preferred points. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
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Frank A. Theis, Francis J. FitzPatrick, 
President \ President 
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F. L. Rosenbury, 


’. Johnston Fr. J. Baumgartner 
retary Mgr., Country Elev. Dept. 
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WHEAT— COARSE GRAINS 
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